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preface. 


If any one expects to find in this book an attack 

on the Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, 

the Resident at Lahore, the Board of Control, or any 
one of the four-and-twenty Directors of the Honour¬ 
able East India Company, he is doomed to be dis- 

appointed, 

I have no grudge to pay off, no grievance to com¬ 
plain of, no official secret to betray, not even one little 
document to publish which could not be published 
consistently with my own honour, and that of the 

Government I am proud to sen^e. 

The hook is simply what it professes to be—the 

record of a busy year, on an important frontier, in a 

country and at a crisis which have excited the national 

attention of Englishmen. 

In writing it I have had three objects in view; and 
I will put the most selfish one first, to save any one 

else the trouble. 

I. It is to put on record a victory which I myself 
remember vath more satisfaction than any I helped to 
gain before Mooltan — the bloodless conquest of the 
wild vaUey of Bunnoo. It was gained neither by 
shot nor sheU, but simply by balancing two races m 
two creeds. For fear of a Sikh army, two warbke 
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and independent Muhommudan tribes levelled to the 
ground, at my bidding, the tour hundred forts which 
constituted the strength of their country; and for fear 
of those same Muhommudan tribes, the same Sikh 
army, at my bidding, constructed a fortress for the 
Crown, which completed the subjugation of the valley. 

Thus w^as a barbarous people brought peacefully 
within the pale of civilization ; and one well-intentioned 
Englishman accomplished in three months, without a 
struggle, a conquest which the fanatic Sikh nation 
had vainly attempted, with fire and sword, for five-and- 
twenty years. 

Yet so little is it known, that to this moment I have 
never even been thanked by my own Government for 
the service. 


If that is anybody’s fault, it is my own ; but it is 
nobody’s fault, it is simply a fact. It is usual in the 
Indian political department for officers to draw up a 
full Report of their labours and success whenever they 
have completed any special duty with which they have 
been intrusted. On the perusal of this Report, Govern- 
rnent passes its opinion on the mode in which its orders 
have been executed.* It was my intention to have 
drawn up my Report of the complete subjugation of 
Bunnoo, as soon as I got back from my tour through 


the other districts of the Upper Dernjfit; but before 


that tour was completed, the Mooltan rebellion involved 


me in new operations. I saw my conquered valley, 
and my fine fort, no more; the Report was never made ; 


* Sec a specimen iu the Appendix to Introductory Chapter. 
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and Government drew the revenues of Bunnoo with 
such ease, that it might be excused for not divining 
with what difficulty and anxious thought they had been 
obtained. Yet, I am not willing that it should be 
altogether forgotten; and that is one object of this book. 

II. A second object is to give my countrymen at 
home an insight into the actual life and labours of an 
Indian political officer. An indistinct notion prevails 
that “ a politicar* is a sort of person attached to Indian 
armies, to embarrass all military operations, and do 
his utmost to bring disgrace upon the British arms. 

Amongst other duties, political officers are generally 
attached to militai'y expeditions; to interpret the politi¬ 
cal views of Government in sending them; to be the 
medium of all negociations ; and to assist the General 
with their local knowledge and local influence. In a 
country so totally strange as India to the soldiers of 
Her Majesty’s army, and so very partially known as 
it can ever be c^von to those of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s service, the practice is not only advantageous, 

but necessary. 

When a Wellington or a Lake appears at the head 
of an Indian army, the custom, rendered useless by theii- 
capacity, is dispensed with. Occasionally an Ochtcr- 
loney unites in his own person both the political officei 
and the Gc^neral. But a Sale has acknowledged \^’ith 
soldierly frankness the assistance he derived from a 
MacGregor; impartial history will regret that a Napier 
disregarded an Outram; and a Hardinge, though him¬ 
self vested with supreme authority, erects, with lasting 
eratitude. a monument over the grave of a^roadfoot. 
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But It IS a mistake to suppose that accompanying 
armies into the field is the only, or even principal, 
duty of an Indian political. He has in general a far 
higher, more interesting, and less invidious, career to 
run in his official life ; and it is to exhibit him in this 
sphere of duty that I now publish an account of my 
own Trans-Indus labours. A perusal of it will, I trust, 
give my countrymen a juster conception of that depart¬ 
ment of the British-Indian Government which, in the 
Jitervals of peace, supplies to every busy-minded soldier 
a pursuit more active, more directly useful, than the 
r nsliing of rusty arms ; which opens to him a field 
of distinction when that of war is closed ; and sends 
im forth beyond ouf boundaries to be the pioneer of 
Christian civilization m lands where Idolatry too often 

occupies the Temple, Corruption the Tribunal, and 
Tyranny the Throne. 


III. Lastly, I have been actuated by a desire to 
contribute my mite of local knowledge to the world’s 
common stock. In India it is too much the fashion 
tor public servants to carry with them into their graves 
all the knowledge of manners, customs, languages 
ch they have acquired during their lives; like 
wamors who he down to rest with their swords by 
their sides, and » their martial cloaks around them.” 
Thus, their successors, instead of commencing at the 
^mt where they left off, have to begin agam with 
the alphabet ot inquiry. I„ tbe present work, I sub- 
senbe something towards a knowledge of the countries 
rans- n us. If it is not all that could be wished an 
indulgent reader will remember that it was acquired 
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in little more than “ a year on the Punjab frontier 
and that not a year of dilettante travelling, going where 
I listed to seek, and lingering wherever I found, plea^ 
sant spots ; with a mind at ease, time at command, and 
nothing to do but fill note-books with reflections; but 
a year of intense labour in great public duties, with 
never any certainty of life for four-and-twenty hours. 
Yet I find that what I collected in a year, I have been 
six months reducing into form,—months I could ill 
spare from one year's rest. 

It remains only to explain, that the map attached 
tOr these volumes has been very carefully compiled by 
Mr. Arrowsmith, from district maps prepared by the 
Deputy Commissioners for the information of the Board 
of Administration at Lahore; to which materials T have 
added all the passes known to me in the hills of the 
Upper D^rajat. The passes in the Lower Derajat are 
desiderata I cannot supply ; but Lord Dalhousie has 
already directed a complete military surs'^ey of the Indus 
frontier of the Punjab. 

For the ground plan of the Fort of Mooltan 
(which is probably the first detailed one which the 
military reader has yet obtained), I am indebted to 
my gallant friend Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, of the 
Bengal Engineers; and I have to thank another kind 
tnend and colleague. Major ReyneU Taylor, for the 
sketches of Akra, Solomon’s Throne, and the Fort of 
Duleepgurh, which will, I am sure, detain the volume 
they adorn in many a fair hand, much longer than 
‘t« specific gravity deserves. 
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The coloured plates in the second volume are am ong 
the last works of the late Mr. HuUmandel, and are 
beautifully copied or grouped from pictures by native 
artists. 

Reader, when looking at “ my enemy*’ and “ ray 
ally,” forget the proverb, “ Show me your friends, and 
m tell you what you arc !” and think of another that 
“ appearances are deceitful.’’ In the present case they 
are very deceitful indeed. Moolraj’s advocate asked his 
judges, with more eloquence than logic, whether they 
saw “aught of ferocity in that countenance?” Never¬ 
theless, Moolraj was conxdcted of murder, and sentenced 
to death. This was fortunate as well as just, for had 
the judges taken the advocate’s advice, and looked in 
the faces of the belligerents for the murderer of our 
countrymen, perhaps my worthy ally, the Nuwab of 
Bhawulpoor, might have been hanged, and the British 
Government have lost one of its firmest friends in India 
And now farewell, dear reader. Within a few weeks 
ot the publication of this book I shall be agiiin on my 
way to “ tbe Punjab frontierbut I cannot bid adieu 
to England without telling all in it, Nobles and Com¬ 
mons, Gentle and Simple, how gratefully I have felt, 
how long I shall remember, how earnestly 1 will en¬ 
deavour to deserve, the great kindness they have shown 

me. May the Past and Present alike strengthen me 
for the Future. 

HERBERT B. EDWARDES, 


JANVAKY. IS.'ll. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Runjeet Sing spent forty years in creating the 

Sikh army, with what motive, whether for defence or 

conquest, may admit of doubt; but his subjects to 

this day confirm the unvarying testimony of his acts, 

that he was a firm and honest ally of the British 
Indian Government. 

Yet so incredible is good faith in Asia, that all 
Hindoo India looked to the Sikh army for the final 
expulsion of Christianity from the East. 

The Sikh army at length responded to the hope, 
sought the collision, and was humbled to the dust in 
a campaign of sixty days. 

In February, 1846, Lord Gough encamped his 
avenging army under the walls of Lahore. Duleep 
Sing, the boy-sovereign of the Punjab, knelt to the 
Governor-General of India for forgiveness; Lord 
Hardinge raised him fi’om the ground, and reseated 
him on the Sikh throne, shorn though it was of its 
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former splendour. In the “ Land of the Five Waters’* 
he was still King of four.* 

This policy was generous towards the child of a 
long-tried ally, too young to be hastily held respon¬ 
sible for either his soldiers or his ministers; and the 
people of the Punjab still speak with praise of an act 
of moderation in conquest which finds a pandlel only 
m the history of their Macedonian invader. Porus, 
however, had not injured Alexander. The policy 
was also prudent, if not absolutely nccessan\ 

Subsequent events have been thought by some to 
prove that the Punjab should have been annexed after 
the first Silvh war. But Moodkee, Ferozeshuhr, Aliwal, 
and Sobraon, had left Lord Gough a diminished army. 
He brought to Lahore scarcely twenty thousand men 
of all arms; fourteen thousand five hundred beiu«' in- 

O 

fantry, of whom three thousand five hundi'ed only were 

_ I 

Europeans ; and if subsequent events show anythin^, 
they show that such a force would have been ludi¬ 
crously inadequate to besiege Lahore and Umritsir, 
the two fortified capitals of the Sikh empire, on which 
twenty-five thousand surs'ivors of Sobraon retreated. 
In 1849 50, after a second series of defeats liad been 

* The territory taken by Lord Hardinge from the Sikhs, 
after the first Sikh war, was (including Caehmere) rather more 
in square miles than one-third of the Punjab. 

t la February, 184G, Brigadier Wheeler had about she 
thousand more men in the Jullunder Doab, and Sir J. Littler 
about four thousand five hundred at Ferozepoor and its vicinity; 
but the Commander-in-Chief could not have ventured to with¬ 
draw either to strengthen himself. But had Lord tiough had 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Esaukheyl is a slip of country about forty miles 
long, which lies parallel with the Indus, having the 
great salt mines of Kaliibagh on the north, the Khys- 
sorc Range on the south, and the Khuttuk branch of 
the Salt Range on the west. Between the two latter 
ranges at Durreh-i-Tung, or the Narrow Pass, a peep 
is also obtained of the adjoining country of Murwut. 
On the east the mighty Indus used to be its boundary, 
but in justice cannot be so termed any longer. 

The Indus pursues its course with the sagacity ol 
a li\nng thing. Burning with all the zeal of the 
Muhominudan races on its banks to perform its pil¬ 
grimage, it seems, from its high altitude in Tibet, to 
have scanned the map of Central Asia, and discerned 
that it was nearer to the Indian Ocean than the Caspian. 
In vain the Indian Caucasus, seeking a bridegroom for 
her daughter Oxus, stands across its path ; it detects 
an opening, and rushes by. In vain the Soolim&ncc 
Range stretches out its arms to draw it into the thirsty 
vales of Afghanistan; it leaps through the rocks of 
Attock and Kalabagh, and takes refuge in the sandy 
deserts of the south, nor resumes its western course 
till the Mountains of Solomon are passed, when it turm 
with its fellow-traveUer, the Sutlej ; and the two, with 
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loud songs, as of pilgrims whose place of pilgiimagc 
is in ^ight, roll on uninterruptedly to the sea. 

From the time that it turns southward at Attock 
till the time when it turns westward again at Milteu- 
kote, tlic Indus divides the Punjab from Afghanistan ; 
and in that particular part of its long southern stretch 
with which this book is concerned (that is, below the 
Salt Range), it divides the Derajat, or plain of the 
Indus, from that division of the Punjab which lies 
betwern the Indus and the Jheylum, and is therefore 


called Uie Sind Sagur Doab.* 


rht‘ Indus has for njany years been graduallv takiiiz 

a more westcrnly course in its passage to the Sutlej, 

and nowhere perhaps so markedly as at Esaulcheyl. 

Here, year after year, it has encroached on tlio western 

hank, and in removing from the Sindli Sagur lias 

increased its breadth of terra Jirma. The. alluvium 

thus thrown up has in process of time created on the 

left, or eastern bank, a low hut highly fertile tract 
e'allcd Kuchee. 

At Meanw^allce, the point where you leave the Sindh 
S4gur Doab to cross over to Esaukheyl, the alluvial 
tract just spoken of is about twelve miles broad when 
the river is at its lowest. In other words, the Indus 


has 


Sagur 


flood the river still reaches its former bank, and permits 
the villagers on the old high ground to fill pitchers 


* Doub means a delta between two rivers; and Sindh Sagur 
means the sea of the Indus; and a sea it is in its flood! 
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from the v/aters with which Kuchee is then overspread, 
yet in ordinary times the original Doab of Sindh Sagur 
is now no longer discernible from the ferries of 
Esaukhevl. 

It was impossible for the Afghans of Esaukheyl to 
see twelve miles of the breadth of their country quietly 
transferred to the people of the Punjab; and when 
Ahmud Khan (elder brother of iSIuhommud Khan, the 
present chief) was at tlieir head, they brought the men 
of Kuchee to an understanding, and caused a mutual 
boundary to be laid down in Kuchee on the, eastern 
bank, parallel with the Indus, the Simih Sagur, and 
Esaukheyl. 

So much of Kuchee as was to the east of this boun¬ 
dary, was to remain the gain of the people of Sindh 
Sagur; but whatever more alluvium might be thrown 
up subsequently on the west of the bouiulary was to be 
recognised as so much emigrated Esaukheyl. 

In my judgment, therefore, the eastern boundary of 
Esaukheyl is that laid down in Ahmud Khan’s time, in 

Kuchee; and not the River Indus. 

The point, however, was disputed so late as the 
year 1848, when I had both the countries, Cis and 

Trans, under my charge. 

In the confusion of the Punjab kingdom, and the 
jealousies ever existing between the Sikh Governors of 
neighbouring districts, Ahmud Khan’s boundary was but 
ill "observed; and the land, not being needed by the 
oppressed Esaukhcylees, became covered with a high 
jungle of reeds, tiger-grass, and tamarisk. 
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I have heard old Khalsa soldiers say, that when Run- 

jeet Sing first came this way—probably when he went 

to Lukkce, in Murwut —he opened a way through this 

jungle for his army, by putting foxir elephants abreast, 

and making them go on in front, crushing, tearing down, 

and trampling into a highway, the undisturbed vegeta¬ 
tion of \^ears. 

The residence of a British Agent at the Lahore 
Court, from the year 1846, verj- soon gave a new value 
to land and impulse to cultivation, by establishing every 
man s rights, and securing to him his gains; and Sir 
Henry Lawrence still farther promoted industry by pro¬ 
claiming that all land newly brought into cultivation, 

without prejudice to older land, should be rent-free for 
three years. 


Amongst others, the Esaukheylees wished to extend 
their cultivation, by breaking up their jungle-covered 
alluvium, on the opposite bank of the river, and many 
were the formal notices filed in General Cortlandt’s 

court, of their intention to embark capital, on the faith 
of the Resident’s term of grace. 


But the men of Kuchce thought the history of their 
mushroom country was already old enough to be for¬ 
gotten, and they claimed the whole of the new land 
between the high bank of the old Sindh SSgur and the 
Indus. “ There was not a ehUd,” they said, “ so igno¬ 
rant as not to know that Esaukheyl was on the right 
bank of the Indus !” 

Aftn- I, earing both sides, I ll,„ugl,t the face of the 
country, with wl.id, I „as myself fainUiar, decided 
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clearly enough in favour of the men of Esaukheyl; 
and I ordered the elders of that country, with their chief* 
and Government Kardar, to go over to Kuchee, meet 
the elders and authorities on a certain day, and formally 
retrace the boundary of Ahmud Khan. 

The Kardar of Kuchee, a true Sikh official, named 
Ram Sing, instead of obeying his orders, and tracing 
the old boundarv, allowed his clients — the men of 

V * 

Kuchee—to re-open the whole question, and start, de 
novOy with the protest that their boundarj-' was the 
Indus, flow where it might. 

The expression they used on this occasion, was that 
the Indus w’as a “ hud-i-Sec\mdur,” or Alexandrian 
boundary; of which, as I had never heard before, I 
asked the meaning, and was informed, that they did not 
intend to say that Alexander the Great had decided the 
Indus to be their boundary, but that the Indus w^as an 
Alexander in its own peculiar way, dividing lands as it 
thought proper, and giving them to whom it chose, by 
fiats, which could neither be disputed nor resisted. 

The plea was too poetical for our pxirpose, which was 
eminently practical ; and, if admitted, would have left 
the Esaukheylees the prospect of soon having no 
country at all.* So I fined Ram Sing fifty rupees for 

* As an illustration of the transition from having country to 
having none, I may mention that in one part of Esaukheyl, the 
Indus has within the last few years cut off a considerable slice, 
and made an adjacent island of it. The zumeendars clung to their 
land with the usual tenacity, and actually established two villages 
on the island ; one named Cheenuh Powree, and one named Sandeb 
Walluh. Occasionally the Indus rose and overwhelmed the islana, 
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thinking, when he ought to have obeyed; and, as the 
season was lost by the delay, left the boundary of 
Ahmud Khan to be retraced by General Cortlandt, 
when he should leave Bunnoo for Dcra. Ultimately, 
the Mooltan v, ar ciJlcd away the General much too 
precipitately to think of provincial boundaries; and I 
know not whether the eastern boundary of Esaukhevl 
has or has not been defined until this day. 

Mr. Elphinstone’s general description of Esaukhevl 
is better than any I can give*. He says; “ It is a very 
fertile, well-watered, populous, and highly-cultivated 
country. The W'ater-courses arc so numcTous and so 
broad and deep as greatly to obstruct the roads. The 
\i)lages are thickly jdanted, and most of them v'crv 
largo; most of the houses are thatched. The chief 


produce of tlu! whole country is wheat. 

Wlicii however he adds that, “ the Esaukhcylees 
(iisiegard the royal authority, and have little govern- 
nient within tlicinselves, they jdundcr weak travellers, 
and steal from those who are too strong to he plun- 
deicd, tins takes us haek It) a period long gone hy, and 
the description is no longer applieahle. So I shall tell 
the reader what I know myself of (his people, their 
country, past history, and present condition. 

Whence the name ot Esaukheyl comes from, I know 
not, for there is no longer any trace of it left among its 


when both colonies took boat and returned to the mother Counti v, 

Esaukheyl. but emigrated again as soon as ever the island re- 
appeared. 

* Elphinstonc,” Vol. ii. p. 53. 
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people. The country generally is so called; but it we 
go to the tribes, we find them divided into four families 
—the Zukkookheyl, the Mummookheyl, the Badunzye, 
and the Uppookheyl. Probably, therefore, Zukkoo, 
Mummoo, Badun, and Uppoo, were the four sons ot 
Esau Khan, the founder of the tribe.* 

Even the chief town of the country is not, I believe, 
called Esaukheyl by the natives, but Zukkookheyl, 
though their Sikh masters got into the habit of calling 
it Esaukheyl, as being the capital, a custom which I was 
thus led to adopt, and which is probably perpetuated 

under our own Government. 

The present head of the Esaukheyl (Muhommud 
Khan) showed me his family papers, and the earliest 
records they contained were shortly as follow:— 


In the reign of Ahmud Shah (who was King of the 
Cabxil empire from a.d. 1747 to 1773) the Lord of 

the Esaukheyl was Ehileyl Khan, great grandfather of 
the present chief, and he received a grant (of which I 
saw the original) from that monarch, declaring that the 
four tuppehs of Esaukheyl were for the future his, as 


a reward for past services; half of the revenue theBce 
derived to be his own; and three hundred tomanns 
(six thousand rupees) to be paid him yearly out of the 


* As a specimen 'of the fanciful etymology of antiquarian 
geographers, I may mention here, that even Reynell. in his 
“ Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan,” discovers in ‘ Issakyl,” 
or, Esaukheyl, the country of the “ Assacim.” Unfortunately 
the Esaukheylecs arc not the aborigines, but modem world 

invaders. See “Reynell,” p. 117. 
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revenues of Murwut and Bunnoo, on conditions of 

service, i. e., assisting* in collecting the revenue of those 
districts. 

From this fact we gather incidentally that Murwut 
and Buiinoo never paid revenue to the most powerful 
King that ever sat upon the throne of Cabul, unless 
compelled by force; and that even Esaukhevl was so 
little obedient that Ahmud Shah gave the Khan one 
half the revenue as a bribe for coll(‘cting the other. 

When Duleyl Khan died, Ahmud Shah confirmed 
the above privileges to his son, Khan Zeman Khan, 
who seems to have been nut only loyal but a courtier; 
for on the death of Ahmud Shah vve find a grant 
from his son and successor, Timour Shah, again con¬ 
firming the family privileges, and adding thereto two 
hundred tomauns more (or four thousand rupees) per 
annum, in consideration of Khan Zeman riding, with 

twenty-two horsemen of his tribe, in the Shaii’s own 
escort. 

Elphinstone says, tliat under Timuur, “ the power of 
the Dooranees first became stationary, and has since 
declined and we could not find u better illustration 
than IS next presented us in the annals of this little 
fixmtier province. Fifty years after, IChan Zeman 
Mteemed it an honour to ride in the dust kicked up 
by Timour Shah’s horse ; and Khan Zeman’s son, 
omur Khan, is d^^^ng a hard bargain with the Nuwab 
0 Dera Ishmael Khan, late a vassal of Cabul. now the 
sovereign of the Plains of the Indus! The Nuwab 

* Vol. II. p. 299. 
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confirmed Oomur Khan in the chieftainship, but allowed 
him only a quarter instead of half of the revenues of 
his country. (He was nearer at hand than the great 
Kings of Cabul had ever been, and so the Esaukheylees 
were more under his thumb.) 

When Oomur Khan died, his son, Ahmud Khan, 
elder brother of the present chief of the tribe of Esau- 
kheyl, succeeded at first to the same privileges and the 
same allegiance; but both were soon changed: the alle¬ 
giance from the Nuwab of Dera to Runjeet Sing, and 
the privileges from one-fourth to one-eighth of the 
revenues of his country. 

The date of this grant is 1893 of the Hindoo Era 
of Bikrum Ajeet, or a.d. 1836; and it contains two 
interesting facts concerning the country of Esaukheyl. 

Firstly. It states that, whereas there is a mine in 
Esaukheyl whence saltpetre is extracted, half the pro- 
duc:e of which was allowed to the chief under the rule 
of the Nuwab of Dera; the half is henceforward re¬ 
duced to a third. 

Secondly. It states that whereas Oomur IChan had 
constructed a canal, and brought new tracts of land 
into cultivation; and his former sovereign, the Nuwab 
of Dera, instead of taking one-fourth of produce, which 
is the usual tax on aU newly-cultivated ground, had, in 
considera^on of Oomur Khan's benefits to the commu¬ 
nity, only taken one-sixth; so this was now confirmed 
under the Sikhs. 

The saltpetre mine here alluded to was, I believe, 
at Kotkee, in the Khuttuk hills, west of Esaukheyl; 
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but not very long after one-tbird of its produce >^as 
thus secured to Ahrnud Khan by the Sikh Government, 
a Sikh General, Rajah Soocheyt Sing, gave one Hoossein 
Khan, cliicf of the neighbouring tribe of Khyssore, 
and an enemy of the Esaukheyl, a kind of ‘‘ letter of 
marque,” to go and inflict injury on Ahmud Khan ; and 
one of the first things he did was to burn and destroy 
all the works at the Kotkee saltpetre mine; since 
which, to the best of my belief, the mine has never been 
re-opened. 

The canal spoken of in the grant, as having been 
cut by Oomur Klian, still exists in full operation and 
utility, and is the cause both of the fertility and bad 
roads of Esaukheyl, noticed by Elphinstone. 

This canal is cut from the Khoormm river near 
Duireh-i-Tung, where it enters Esaukheyl on its pas¬ 
sage to the Indus; and as from the chief canal there 
have been cut no less than seven smaller ones called 
in the language of the country “ Kus-es”), from each 
of which again arc innumerable ducts for irrigation, it 
may easily be conceived how much the public spirit of 
Oomur Khan improved the fields, at the expense of 
the highways of his country. 

The IGioorrum at Bunnoo fidls into the Indus at 
Kuglanwallub in Esaukheyl, and as far as my informa¬ 
tion goes, Is the only river in the country, Esaukheyl 
producing no native stream. There is, however, a 
ravine cidled Punialluh or Pcmeeivalluh (the watery 
one), which brings down water to the village of Attock 
ill Esaukheyl in the rainy season. 
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The quantity of land cultivated in all Esaukhcyl by 
means of irrigation from the Khoorrum and the Indus 
was registered in 1848 as twenty-two thousand three 
hundred and fifty-one beguhs. Cultivated by irrigation 
of wells, two hundred and twenty-four. Dependent 
entirely on rain for cultivation, thirty-seven thousand 
one hundred and eighty-seven. Total, fifty-nine thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and sixty-two beguhs. 

The calculation in Esaukhevl is that twenlv-five 
beguhs can be cultivated by one plough. The most 
that a beguh of the best land will produce is eight 
rupees a year. 

The family papers of the Esaukhcyl chief arc brought 
down to the present generation by a postscript to the 
Sikh grant last quoted, dated 1895, s.a.b., or 1838, 
A.D. ; that is, two years later than the body of the 
grant. In those two years, Ahmud Khan had died 
without issue, and the postscript is merely to transfer 
the privileges which he liad enjoyed to his next brother, 
Muhommud Khan, who is living at this day. 

From a perusal of these records, we should not 
gather that the chiefs of Esaukhe^d had suffered from 
the Sikhs more than the usual retrenchments, w^hich 
naturally follow every new conquest. But the facts are 
far otherwise ; and as the tyrannical conduct of the Sikh 
Provincial Governors in Esaukhcyl is only a specimen 
of what they did in every other country of the Upper 
D^rajat (of which only I am able to speak from per¬ 
sonal knowledge), I shall here briefly fill up the narra¬ 
tive, and show how it was quite possible for a vassal 
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of the Sikhs to have a grant of one-eighth of the 
revenues of his country from the Sikh Sovereign, and 
yet he himself be a houseless exUe from that country, 
while a Sikh official pocketed his income. 

When Maharajuh Runjeet Sing, in 1821 or 1822, 
lof'k Munkhera, in the Sindh Scagur Doab, he ratified 
to the conquered Nuwab perpetual possession of the 
territory of Dcra Ishmael Khan, Trans-Indus ; and to 
make the treaty more solemn, dipped his royal hand 
in saffron, and stamped the impression pn the paper. 
Yet a few years afterwards (T think in 1836), he did 
not so much forget himself, as kingly honour, in send¬ 
ing an army to letake it. He was sufficiently ashamed, 
however, not to go in person ; and the faith-breaking 
army was commanded by his grandson. Prince Nao 
Nihal Sing. 

The first Governor whom Nao Nihal installed in 
Dera, after deposing the Nuwab, was of course a Hin¬ 
doo, and his name was Dewan Lukkee Mull, an able 
but grasping man, who, not content with grinding 
these countries during his own life, provided for their 
future ruin by begetting that Dewan Dowdut Raie, who 
was mentioned in the last chapter, and IcaAong him to 
succeed to the Government. 

Lukkee Mull was not a mere collector of revenues, 
as all Governors should be; he farmed them from the 
Crown, and looked about in every corner, not to see 
v/hat he could remit, but what more he could impose. 

The little valley of Esaukheyl presented to him a 
spectacle at once tempting and sad. There was a si<dit 
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truly harrowing to the soul of a Hindoo Governor—a 
Mubommudan gentleman in quiet enjoyment of a good 
income. 

Liikkee Mull made a memorandum in his mind that 
he wanted Ahmud Khan’s one-eighth of the revenues 
of Esaukheyl, and by representing that powerless chief 
as rebellious, drew down upon him at once two sepa¬ 
rate armies, one under Sirdar Futteh Sing Man, and 
the other under Rajah Soocheyt Sing. 

Ahmud Khan fled to Kote Chandxih, in the Khuttuk 
hills, but being pursued by Soocheyt Sing, abandoned 
his country altogether, and took refuge in Bunnoo with 
Sher Must Khan, the hospitable chief of Jhundookheyl, 
\mder whose roof he died. 

(It was at this period that Hoossein Khan of Khys- 
sore burnt the works at the Kotkee mines). 

Lukkee Mull now thought the family property was 
his, but Nao Nihal Sing, who had originally annexed 
these countries to the Punjab, seems to have taken a 
sincere interest in the family of Esaukheyl, and he 
hastened to save them from destruction by appointing 
the deceased Ahmud Khan’s brother, Muhommud Khan, 
to the full rights and privileges of the chieftainship. 

Shortly after this, one of the biennial Sikh expedi¬ 
tions was got ready against Bunnoo and Murwut; to 
conduct which Sheikh Emamoodeen was sent from 
Lahore, and he was joined on his arrival at Esaukheyl 
by Dewan Lukkee Mull with his provincial force. 

It is quite characteristic of native custom that the 
Dewan did not at this time persuade the Sheikh to 
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suizc and dispo5;sess the chief of Esaiikheyl, though in 
his own mind he had quite decided to do so. Instead 
of this straightforward act of tyranny, he marched away 
towards Bunnoo, and left Muhommud Khan under the 
delusion that his enemy had gone without doing him 
an injury. No sooner had the army reached Lukkec in 
Murwut, than the Dewan persuaded the Sheikli to 
despatch that ever-ready foe, Hoossein Khan, of Kliys- 
sore, back with a force to Esauklieyl to .surprise and 
make prisoner the chu'f. 

(This too, though tliey had just received from Cap¬ 
tain Mackeson, a recommendatory letter to be specially 
kind to Midiornmud Khan, who, in consequence of a 
letter from (mlonel Wade, then Governor-General’s 


Agent on the north-western frontier, had escorted 
Captain Mackeson in safety through the Esaukhevl 
territory to Kalabagli on his way to Peshawur. For it 
was ohservahle of the chiefs of Esaukheyl that they were 
always hospitable and attentive to British officers, long 
before the wisest seer eoidd have foretold the ultimate 
absorption of the Punjab in British India. Mr. Elphin- 
stone speaks of it in the yeur 1808, Mr. Masson heard 
of it in 1826, and Sir A. Burnes experienced it in 

1837.) 


Muhommud Khan got intelligence from a friend in 
time to fly ; hut several of his family were caught, and 
carried off.. Amongst those who escaped was the chiefs 
second and ablest son, Shah Niwaz Khan; and this 
youth took horse, and scarcely rested by the way till lie 
reached Pcslmvmr, where Nao Nihid Sing then was, 
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and thi'ew himself at that Prince’s feet with a petition 
for assistance. 


The Prince again interposed; Muhommud Khan’s 
imprisoned family were released, and the Khan himself 
reinstated in his country. 

Will it be believed, that after all these rebukes from 
the Prince, who, in Runjeet’s declininir years was the 
most powerful pei’sonage in the empire, the implacable 
Dewan did not forego his purpose^ but shortly after 
when the great Runjeet, worn out more by debau¬ 
chery than years, died, and the Esaukheyl chief, accord¬ 
ing to native custom, sent his son, Shah Nivvaz, to 
Lahore to offer his condolence {matura poorsee), Lukkee 
Mul sent a purse to Sirdar Futteh Sing Man, who was 
then lying with an army bv the wav Shah Niwaz must 


pass, and begged him as 
him ! 


an old friend to intercept 


The Sirdar readily consented, and actually laid an 
ambush, and seized Shah Niwaz while returning along 
the highway from the Sikh Court, svith a dress of 
honour, which had been conferred on him by Nao 
Nihal, now heir-apparent to the throne ! The Sirdar 
then sent him a prisoner to the Dewan, with many 
thanks for the purseand Lukkee Mull, feeling that 
he had at last crippled Muhommud Khan’s right hand, 
and put out of the way the only son who had the 
energy to “ appeal to Caesar,” proceeded to execute his 
darling project, and confiscated, at one fell swoop, the 
whole revenue of the chief of Esaukheyl. 

The luckless chief fled again an exile to barbarous, 
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but less barbarous Bunnoo. His son, Shah Niwaz, 
remained two years and a half in prison at Dera Ishmael 
Khan, and Dewan Lukkee Mull enjoyed their income. 
Meanwhile, Maharajuh Khurruk Sing, the imbecile son 
and successor of Runject, threatened to live too long, 
and keep Nao Nihal Sing from the throne ; so that 
impatient Prince, who thought he had a talent for 
empire, poisoned his father, and returning to the palace 
from’the dead King’s fimeral pile, was killed himself by 
the falling of the palace gateway; as awful and striking 
a dispensation of Providence as histor}' records. 

Maharajuh Sher Sing succeeded to the Sikh throne, 
and being informed by his Vizeer, Rajah Dhyan Sing, 
of Shah Niwaz Khan’s captivity, ordered Dewan Lvikkee 
Mull to send him to Lahore, where he conferred a 
dress of honour on him, and sent him back to his 
country, under charge of MuUick Futteh Khan, Towan- 
nuh, who was going to collect the Bunnoo revenue, and 
was ordered to reinstate the chief of Esaukheyl, as he 
passed through. 

But Futteh Khan had outbid Dewan Lukkee Mull 
for the contract of the Murwut revenue, and it was at 
this time that he built the fort of Lukkee. He was, 
therefore, doubly the Dewan’s enemy; and the Dewan 
refused to obey the royal mandate, by reinstating his 
victims. When, therefore, Futteh Khan had collected 
the revenue of Bunnoo, Shah Niwaz returned with him 
to Lahore, once more to petition the throne for justice. 

Such was the state of the authority of Runjeet’s suc¬ 
cessors, on the distant frontiers of their empire. 
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The Prime Minister of the country, Rajah Dhyan 
Sing, felt the indignity, and would have surely repaid 
it by the utter extermination of the arrogant Dewan ; 
for,' imperturbable in temper, and mild as a child in 
manner, he was implacable in his quarrels, and followed 
those who had once offended him, through long years 
of seeming impunity, until an unexceptionable oppor¬ 
tunity (in which the Rajah was choice) offered for 
revenge, complete as to the victim, safe as, to himself, 
and approved just in popular opinion. 

But, as Shah Niwaz Khan himself once told me 
with a sigh : It pleased God that the Rajah and his 
royal master should both be murdered !** They fell 
on the same day; and the unhappy chief of Esaukheyl 
was left once more at the mercy of the Governor of 
Dera, and a hopeless exile in Bunnoo. 

See, too, another episode in this strange tale 
MuUick Futteh Khan, the powerful courtier, the 
protector of the chief of Esauklieyl, and favourite of 
Rajah Dhyan Sing, was not found at the Vizia-’s 
side, when the Sindhanwalluh assassin plunged a 
dagger into his back. Who knows whether he was 
guilty of so black a deed as consenting to his master^s 
murder ? But the Vizier’s son, Rajah Hcera Sing, 
now Vizier himself, so thought; and the suspected 

among 

the Afghans of Bunnoo and the Vizeeree country': 
so there, under one roof, in a corner of the mud fort 
of Jhundookheyl, on the far banks of the Khoorrum, 
the afflicted chief of Esaukheyl and his fallen patron 

z 2 


Mullick fled from the Punjab, and took refuge 
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met, in the equality of exile, waiting for the next 
revolution. 

It soon came. Heera Sing was driven out of 
Lahore like a dog, and killed by the very soldiery 
he had been the first to corrupt by bribes. The 
“ ins ’ went out, and the “ outs ” came in. The 
drunken uncle of Maharajuh Duleep Sing (Jowahii* 
Sing, by name) succeeded to the Vizarut; Futteh 
Khan emerged from exile; Dewan Lukkee MuU was 
expelled from the government of Dera, and died, 
probably of chagrin, as he was a man of mind, and 
the Esaukheyl family got their own again. 

But their trials were not yet over. Ranee Jhunda 
the infamous Queen-Mother, among a thousand 
intrigues, had one lover, a broad-shouldered Brahmin, 
named Lai Sing, to whom she was devoted beyond 
the power of ad\dce or shame. Even her drunken 
brother, the Vizier, between his cups, remonstrated. 
To get rid of his sermons, the Ranee got the Lahore 
soldiery to murder her brother, and instal her lover in 
the premiership. 

Again the “ ins ** must go out, and the “ outs ” 
come in. Lukkee Mull was dead; but his son, 
Dowlut Raie, lived, and inherited his wealth. Futteh 
Khan was expelled from the government of Dera, 
not without a struggle; Dowlut Raie took his father’s 
place; and Muhommud Khan, the chief of Esau- 
khcyl, collected his family and his chattels, and went 
back into exile in Bunnoo, wdth the regularity of a 
clock. Dowlut Raie, with equal punctuality, pos¬ 
sessed himself ot the family estate. 
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Thus stood affairs in 1847, when I first went to 
Bunnoo, where I foiind Muhommud Khan, the right¬ 
ful and loyal lord of a fertile valley, decrepid with the 
old age of misfortune, an exile, and living in squalid 
dependence on a hospitable rebel. 

I heard the tale, arid asked Dewan Dowlut Raie if it 
was true; if he had really got no order from tlie 
Crown to depose a subject-chief, and appropriate bis 
lands ? He admitted it was true, and he had none; 
but in his judgment and conscience, it was necessary 
for the peace of the country, &c. 

In the judgment and conscience of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, it was necessary for the peace of the 
country, and the honour of the British administration 
of Punjab affairs, that such a Governor should be 
Governor no more; so Dewan Dowlut Raio was 
superseded by General Van Cortlandt, and the old 
chief of Esaukheyl returned to his country arid his 
rights—I trust, with all my heart, for ever. 

In the sequel, it will be seen how his son, Shah 
Niwaz, joined my standard in the Mooltan war, and 
paid the debt of gratitude at the cannon’s moutli. 
He was a faithful servant; and may the prosperity of 
his family, mider British rule, be me enduring monu¬ 
ment over his grave ! 

I must now say a few words about the Esaukheyl 
revenue. During my residence in Buniv>o, in the 
spring of 1848, I oollected with very great labour, 
the materials tor a revenue settJemebt of Esaukheyl, 
but w^as called away by the war, and never returned. 
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From the village records of the last five years, which I 
took down myself, the revenues appeared as follows: 


1 Average land revenue . 

2 Ditto, various cesses . 

3 Ditto, customs , 

4 Trinnee, or grazing tax 

5 Gold-washing tax . 


36374 rupees 
6454 


7000 

900 

500 






ff 


99 


Total average of five years 51228 




I was however afterwards furnished by Shah Niwaz, 
Klian of Esaukheyl, with a detailed statement of the 
cesses which form item No. 2 in the above accoxmt, as 
Jictually levied by Dewan Dowlut Raie and his father, 
and they amounted to no less than nineteen thousand 
rupees a-year, or more than half as much as the land 
tax! If correctly given (and I incline to the belief 
that they are, and that they were kept back by the 
village accountants when registering with me), then 
the total revenue of Esaukheyl would be sixty-tluee 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-four rupees. 

The Khan’s one-eighth of this would only amount 

to seven thousand nine hundred and seventy-three 

rupees per annum ; but his other hereditary privileges 

on account of opening' canals, &c., made up his income 

to between eighteen and twenty thousand rupees a- 
year. 

The item; No. 5, called the gold-washing tax, refers 
to the interesting fact, that a few industrious men do 
get a livelihood by separating from the muddy tide 
of the Indus at Esaukheyl the small particles of gold 
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which that river brings down from the mountains, and 
which was considerable enough to bear a tax of five 
hundred rupees a-year. A question will arise to the 
geologist whether this gold was really brought down 
thfe main stream of the Indus from the unsearched 
regions where it takes its rise, or was contributed by 
the Cabul River? 

And this reminds me that naphtha oozes out in 
considerable quantities from a hill in Esaukheyl. The 
natives are either ignorant or careless of its value, 
and only use it as a cure for sores on the backs of 
their camels; which aiumals are exceedingly abundant 
here, as elsewhere throughout the D^rajat. 

The Khyssore hills, on the south-west of Esaukheyl 
have another remarkable cmiosity which should be 
mentioned, and that is “ Kote-i-Kafiree,” or The 
Infidels’ Fort, I never had leisure for pleasure 
excursions while in that country', or should have 
been glad to visit it and satisfy myself whether it 
is a production of human art, or a mere limestone 
eccentricity of nature. Nor could I ever discern it 
from the plain below, though Biunes says: “ the 
landscape was striking — bare, brown, and bleak 
rocks overlooked the plain; their summits crowned 
with the ruins of infidel forts, &c.”* 

Agha Abbas actually visited the spot, imd has the 

following note of it: 

“ There are two forts at Kote-i-Kafiree, both in 
ruins; one below and one on the hilL” General 
Cortlandt also informed me that there was no doubt 

♦ “ Barnes’ Cafwl,” p. 96. 
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an extensive fortress had once existed there, for all 
the way from the summit down to the plain, reser¬ 
voirs \vcre cut in the rock in successive stages, one 
above another, such as ai-e used to convey water by 

wheel-work to a height. 

The spot is infamous in local annals, not more 
from its infidel name than from a treacherous and 


cold-blooded murder committed there on an Afghan 
chief, named Shah W^alee Khan, Neeahzee, by order 

of Rajah Soocheyt Sing, 

He was a chief of considerable character, and had 
done the Sikhs great service, but the Rajah either 
wanted him no longer, or else suspected him, so 
made a pretence of wishing to cross the Hill of the 
Infidels’ Fort with his army, and sent Shah Walee 
Kliau with a party of Sikhs to explore a road for the 
artillery. At the houi' of noontide prayer the Afghan 
stayed his steps, spread his scarf upon the mountain 
path, and knelt down to pray. In the midst of his 
genuflections the Sikhs struck off his head, then 
hurried back to camp and related, with well-feigned 
horror, how the insurgents in the hills had surprised 
and driven back their party and killed theii guide. 
The Rajah listened with tears in his eyes, then sent 
for the lifeless corpse and buried it with the utmost 
honour. Of the Rajah’s many I'eckless and violent 
acts against the Muhommudans none has brought 
lus memorv into such just execration as his murder 
of Shah Walee Khan at the Infidels* Fort. 

It may be as well to mention that there are two 
)asses from the Esaukheyl plain into the Khuttuk 
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hills; one called Thora Kawaira (probably from the 
water in it being brackish), which the people of the 
village of Korundee, in Esaukheyl, who are of the 
Khuttuk tribe, have kept open ever since they were 
excused payment of all small cesses by Oomur Khan. 
The other is called Chuchallee, and leads into 
Chounteruh, above Kurmk, on the east of Bunnoo. 
Imitating the wisdom of his ancestor, Ahmud Khan 
kept this pass open by remitting all cesses to the 
people of Chapuree. It were well if more civilized 
lailers would not despise the lesson, and when dealing 
^vith races whom it is little honourable to beat, and 
discreditable to be baffled by, w^ould remember the 
ad\dce of the Persian to “ Tip the sword with gold.” 

I shall close this account of the country of Esau- 

> 

kheyl with Mr. Elphinstone’s experience of it's people, 
as a traveller, and my own experience of them, as a 
Governor. 

He says: “ The people were more swarthy than 
we expected to see men of their nation, and looked 
more like Indians than Persians ; they were, however, 
easily distinguished from the former people by their 
long and thick hair, their beards, the loose folds of 
their tin-bans, and a certain independent and manly 

air, that marked them for Afghauns. They are noto- 

% 

rious robbers, and carried off some of our camels, 
and some of the King’s horses; but their ordinary 
behaviour was ci\dl and decent. I w-as surprised at 
their simplicity and equality. Though they are a 
wealthy and flourishing tribe, their chief, who accom¬ 
panied me through the whole of their lands, was as 
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plain in his dress, and as simple in his manners as 
the most ordinary person in the tribe.”* 

Their appeeirance still approximates more to that of 
Indians than Khorassanees; their propensity to plunder, 
has been curbed by regular government and Sikh fines; 
their simplicity of life, it may easily be believed, has 
suffered no innovations of luxury from the grinding 
exactions of rulers who left them barely the means of 
subsistence; but the primitive equality and community 
of interest, characteristic of an Afghan tribe, has disap¬ 
peared for ever. Sikh rule left their chiefs little power, 
and consequently little respect. It became a speculation 
with many to side with their new masters, and assist 
them with local knowledge. These parasites were 
rewarded at the expense of their countrymen, and 
instated in the confisctvted estates of offenders. Two 
parties sprang up amidst a once united people, cor¬ 
responding exactly with those of the Punjab—the ins 
and the ouiS. When Dewan Dowlut Raie triumphed, 
the Khan, and all his party, lost possession of their 
lands, and the Dewan's friends stepped into their shoes. 
When Futteh Khan obtained the government of Dera, 
the exiled party all returned, and the traitors fled for 
their lives. Thus it happened that when I came to 
Esaukheyl, there was scarcely a field in it which had 
not two claimants and one lawsuit. The whole country 
was full of litigants and cries for justice; and to this 
day, I feel assvired that there is no more legitimate 
object of compassion than the magistrate who has 
charge of Esaukheyl 

• IntrodnetfoTi to “ Elphiastone’s Caubul,” p. 47. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

We niay now return to Tak with a good con¬ 
science. 

Tak is the most northern country of the Ddrajat, or 
plain of the Indus. 

It has the Buttunnce branch of the Soolimanee 
Range and the country of Murwut, on the north ; the 
Vizeeree and Sheeranee hills of the same range, on the 
west; Kolachee, or the country of the Gundapoors, on 

the south ; and Puharpoor on the east 

Tak is irrigated by two hill streams, the Zam and 

the Gomul, whose waters have turned a barren plain 
and camel pasture into a fertile and highly cultivated 
country, during the last three generations. A third 
hill stream reaches the lands of Koondee on the north¬ 
east of TsJc, near the Peyzoo Pass. It is called Soo- 
heylee; and its waters, unlike those of the Zam and 
Gomul, are esteemed pure and wholesome to drink, 
but I am not aware that they contribute much to the 

cultivation. 

Of these rivers the Gomul is the principal, and 
may weU be called the parent of the present prosperity 
of the country. According to Elphinstone, it takes its 
rise at Doorchelly, about fifty miles south-east of 
Ghuznee; but according to Dr. Honigberger, as 
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quoted by Elphinstone, if, rises near the lake called 
Ahistadeh (standing water), an equal distance from 
Ghuznee, in the south-west.* Before it reaches Tak, 
according to the former authority, it receives the waters 
of the Mummye, the Coondoor, and the Zhobe; so 
that it ma}^ well be an abundant blessing to the soil on 
which it ultimately rests. 

Mr. Elphinstone is, however, wrong in his map, in 
conducting the Gomul into Tak, as though that were 
its natural course; and in my present map, I have 
endeavoured to convey all the new information as to 
the outlets of these hills, which a longer residence on 
the frontier enabled me to obtain. 

The Gomul river emerges from the great Sooli- 
manee Range, by the same pass as the Lohanee cara¬ 
vans (called the Pass of Gwaleyree, or Gholairee), and 
it would naturally pursue its course between the inner 
and outer range of the lower Sheeranee hills, which 
lie at the foot of the Thikht-uSolimdn (Throne 
Solomon). But Surwur Khan, a former Lord of Tfik 
(of whom more by and bye), threw an enormous dam 
across the Gomul, at Gwaleyree, and diverted it into 
T&k through the lands of the Meeanees, who live at 
the mouth of the pass, and erected a fort, called Sahib- 
dad-Kee-Kote, to guard the same. Thus no portion 
of the Gomul reaches the Gundapoor country, south 
of Tak, except in seasons of flood, when the overflow 
which escapes the Gwaleyree dam takes its natural 
course, and comes down to KoMchee, through the 

* See ‘‘Elphinstone’s Caabul/' Vol. i. pp. 151, 2. 
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Ruttee Kummur (Red Pass). From Gwalejo-ee, this 
overflow loses the name of Gomul, and is called in 
the Gundapoor country Loonee, \mder which deno¬ 
mination alone does the Gomul river reach the Indus, 
after irrigating Kolachee in very rainy seasons ; for so 
much of its waters as enter Tak are exhausted in its 
fields. 

The country of Tak, three generations ago, would 
have been described as the pasture grounds of the 
Lohanee tribe of Dowlutkheyl, whose old head¬ 
quarters I believe still exist under the name of Tdk-i- 
Kohna (Old Tak), three koss from the present 
capital. 

The present extensive town of Tak was founded in 
a very humble manner by one Kuttal Khan, of the 
Kuttykheyl branch of the Dowlutkheyls (son of Zeman 
Khan, their hereditary chief), who migrated from Old 
Tak with about half a dozen families of operatives, 
.chiefly potters, and settled where the mansion called 
• Surwur Khan^s Huveylee now stands. 

One day, a potter^s wife came and complained to 
him that the people of Old Tak had carried off her 
mule, which she had taken to the river to fetch 
water, and added: “ My husband and I came here 
at your invitation, and we rely on your honour to 
protect us.” Kuttdl Khan, like a true Afghan, swore 
great oaths not to eat or drink till he had avenged 
her; and, taking a handful of men along with him, 
w^ent out to Old Tak, killed the thieves, and brought 
back the mule. 
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The poor people of Old Talc beheld this act with 
admiration ; and, considering Kuttal a better chief than 
his ^hthcr to live under, they migrated in large numbers 
to New Tak, which soon contained one hundred shops 
of Khutrees (Hindoo traders), and about one thousand 
families of Hindoos and Muhommudans together; a 
change at which the rest of the Dowlutkheyl looked on 
with jealousy, but involuntary respect; for Kuttal was 
admitted to be no ordinary Afghan. 

I am sure the reader will thank me if I give the 
rest of the story in IMr. Elphinstone’s words, for it 
is told with as much spirit as knowledge of Afghan 
feeling. 

“ The Dowlutkliail had formerly an hereditary Khaun, 
who seems to have been held in great veneration by 
the tribe. By degrees, however, his authority grew 
weak, and the government fell first into the hands of 
the MuUiks, and aftenvards of the people. The Dow- 
lutkhail were now in the same state of anarchy that I 
have descril)cd among the Eusofzyes. They had no 
Chelwashtccs, and all hereditary authority was com¬ 
pletely disregarded. They were, however, obliged to 
nominate some person to manage their affairs with the 
King’s Sirdar, and aUhough this person had little 
power, he had more than any other individual, and was 
called the Khaun. He was chosen out of till the 
families of the tribe indiscriminately, but the choice 
sometimes fell on the descendants of the ancient 
Khauns. This was the case about the begiuninir of 

O O 

the last generation, when Kuttaul IClmun held the office, 
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and so much ingratiated himself with Muddud Khaun, 
then Sirdar of Damaun^ that he formed the design 
of making himself master of the tribe, by means of 
that chiefs assistance. He at first assiduously courted 
popularity, and persuaded the Dowlutkhail to engage in 
the reduction of some little tribes in their neighbour¬ 
hood. 

“ He was intrusted with the command, and thus 
obtained a pretext for raising troops, which the con¬ 
tributions of the Dowlutkhail, and his exactions from 
the conquered tribes, gave him the means of main¬ 
taining. By these means he collected about three 
hundred Belooches and Sindees, and proceeded to build 
a fort; after which he thought himself secure, assumed 
the right to levy a revenue from the public ryots, and 
began to tyrannize over his own tribe. 

‘‘ The tribe was at first struck with dismay, and 
submitted to his oppression, till at length he openly 
assumed the character of a Sovereign, and ordered the 
people to pay their duty at his Court every morning. 
Two of the MuUicks, to whom he first proposed this 
homage 

if they did not attend in the course of two mornings, 
their heads should be hung up over their own doors 
Dy the third. 

“ The MuUicks withdrew, and hastily assembling the 
tribe and the ryots, pointed out Kuttaul’s designs, and 
engaged them in a conspiracy against him. which was 
confirmed by solemn oaths. Next morning the whole 
assembled in arms, and besieged Kuttaul in his fort. 

A A 


refusing to comply, Kuttaul told them, that 
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After a siege of three days, in which many people 
were killed, the water in the fort 'was exhausted, and 
the garrison was obliged to evacuate >it, and Kuttaul 
escaped on horseback, accompanied by some trusty 
attendants on foot. His flight was soon discovered, 
his enemies set off in all directions to pursue him, and 
eight of them took the road by which Kuttaul was 
flying. His attendants were soon fatigued, and one 
man alone remained with him. Kuttaul (says one of 
my informants) at this time wore a robe which was 
given him by a Dervise, and by the virtue of which 
he had obtained his present greatness; in the preci¬ 
pitation of his flight this robe fell off, and immediately 
his remaining attendant became lame, and lagged be¬ 
hind: soon after his pursuers appeared; Kuttaul’s 
courage had left him with his robe, and he had recourse 
to humble entreaties for mercy; some of his pursuers 
answered that they were sworn, and others that he had 
never shown mercy to them, and at last one of them 
ran him through with a spear. Kuttaul’s family were 
all seized. Gool Khaun, one of the principal conspira¬ 
tors, was put at the head of the tribe, and thus was 
baffled the first attempt at the subversion of the 
liberties of the Dowlutkhail. 

“ Survvur Khaun, the eldest son of Kuttaul, was at 
this time only sixteen, but he was well educated, and 
endowed with great natural capacity. By the assist¬ 
ance of his mother, he effected his escape from prison, 
and, by a train of reasoning, which could only have 
occurred to an Afghaun, he was led to go straight to 
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ZufFer, the brother of Gool Khaun, and throw liimself 
on his protection. He reached this chief’s house with¬ 
out discovery, and Zuffer, in the true spirit of Afghaun 
honour, immediately resolved to protect him, even at 
the risk of his brother’s destruction. He accordingly 
fled with him to the Murvmt country, and soon after 
began to intrigue at Caubul for assistance from the 
Court. Their intrigues were soon successful, and 
Abdooreheem Khaxm* was sent with four thousand 
men to restore Surwur to his father s office. 

“ In the meantime, Gool Khaun had began to be 
heartily tired of his magistracy. The tribe had turned 
into a turbulent democracy, over which he exercised a 
precarious, yet invidious, authority; a sedition had 
broken out about the property, left by Kuttaul, w'hich 
Gool Khaun wished to appropriate to himself. 

“ The Dowlutkhail began to murmur at his govern¬ 
ment ; and one of them had drawn his sword on him, 
and asked, ‘ If he thought they had killed Kuttaul to 
make him their master ?’ He was, therefore, equally 
terrified at the prospect of Surwur’s success, and at 
the continuance of the democracy, and listened with 
pleasure to an overture which Surwur made to him, 
and which seemed to present the only safe retreat fi om 
his perilous situation. Accordingly, when Surwur ap¬ 
proached, Gool Khaun’s management, supported by the 
terror of the royal arms, disposed the Dowlutkhail to 
submit; and Surwur taking a solemn oath to forget 
past injuries, they consented to receive him as their 

* The same who was afterwards declared King by the Glidjees. 

A A 2 
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chief. Tills appearance of forgiveness was kept up till 
all the leading men had been got together, when eighteen 
of them were seized and put to death. Gool Khaun was 
spared, but on a subsequent quarrel, Surwur put him 
also to death. 

“ His government was now established, all those 
who could oppose him had been made away with, and 
nobody in the tribe had the courage to rebel. He 
continued to strengthen himself, and to put the mur¬ 
derers of his father to death as they fell into his 
liands, till twelve years ago, when all his enemies were 
extirpated, and his power was at its height. Since 
then lie has governed with great justice and modera¬ 
tion ; his steady and impartial administration is popular 
among tlic ryots, but odious to the Dowlutkhail, whose 
independence it restrains,** 

Thus far had the story proceeded in the time of the 
elegant f\istorian I have quoted, and the accounts I 
have of it differ but slightly from the above. My 
information, however, leads me to believe that Kuttdl 
Khan, before his death, had been regularly nominated 
from Cabul to the governnaent of his country, and 
that he remitted sometimes fifteen thousand and somc- 
fimes twenty thousand rupees of revenue to the King; 
that he was, while in this capacity, called upon to join 
■the royal army with the Tak contingent of militia, on 
some expedition to the south; that before going he 
appointed his son. Surwair Khan, his deputy in Tfdc; 
and that it was during Kuttal’s absence that the vouthful 
Surwur laid the foundation of thu extensive fort which 
is standing at this day, and enlarged (he city; and lastly. 
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that Kuttal Khan returned from the expedition laden 
with jewels and other valuable booty, the sight of which 
so excited the cupidity of the rest of the tribe, that as 
much in the hope of plunder as of independence they 
rose, besieged and murdered him, 

I think these circumstances the more probable, 
because about the year 1782, TImaur Shah, of Cabul, 
did send an expedition to subdue a rebellion of the 
Talpoorees in Sindh, which expedition was commanded 
by the very Muddud Khan whom Mr. Elphinstone 
says was Sirdar of the plain of the Indus in Kuttal 
Khan’s time, and who “laid waste the country (of 
Sindh) with fini and sword; and so severe were his 
ravages, that a dreadful fomine followed his campaign; 
and the province of Sindh is said not yet to have 
recovered from what it suffered on that occasion.”* 
So that Kutttil, the friend of such a devastator, might 
well have come home “ laden with jewels,” and in that 
case was quite certain to be plundered by his tribe, if 
they were strong enough to do so. 

Let me now contribute the sequel. When Surwur 
Khan, of Kuttykhcyl, had repossessed himself of the 
fort and government of Tak, he set vigorously to work 
to strengthen both; collected guns, soldiers, &c., and 
became a powerful independent prince. He was one of 
those men who seem born to usurpation, and justify 
their mission by using power for the benefit of mankind. 
His creative genius could see future harvests on the 
parched and thorny plain of Tak; and he went up in 
arms to the hills, fought with the wild Vizeorecs for tlic 

* “Elphinstone/* Vok p. 301. 
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Streams, and led (he fertilizing waters down into his 
country. Thus jfuie Dowlutkheyl passed in his day from 
a pastoral to a cultivating people; and as he imposed 
on them a mild revenue and just laws, they had no 
reason to regret the loss of their ancestral liberties; 
and certainly I can myself testify that they sincerely 
revere his memory, and make his acts and his laws the 
standard of excellence in government- Had he lived in 
the west instead of the east he would have been one 
of the most civilized princes of his day, for he had a 
passion for the beautiful as strong as his love of utility 
and right. He sent north, south, east, and >vest, foi 
trees and flowers of every kind, and planted them round 
his fort and city; and as formerly there* was not a tree 
in T&k, so now there was not one in all the east of 
which a specimen was not to be found here.'*^ The 
luxurious private gardens of the fort were the abodes 
of the choicest slaves, and the common people still tell 


marvellous tales of the harem of Surwm* Khan.f 

When the Cabul dynasty decayed, and the sove- 
I'eignty of the Ddrajat was usurped by the Dera Ishmael 
Khan Nuw^ab, I am not aw^are that Surwur Khan ever 
submitted to his authority; and as he assumed the 
title of Nuwab himself, it is probable that the tw^o 
never stood to each other in any other relation than 
that of rivals. 


* Mr. Masson, who visited Tak in 182C, says: “The approach 
to Tak. from the east is distinguished by an avenue of full-grown 
Mimosas, extending perhaps three miles.”—(Vol. i. p. 49.1 
These have long since been cleared away by the Sikhs. 

+ Mr. Masson says, “ Ilis zeridna (female establishment^ con¬ 
tains above two hundred females#'—(Vol. p* 51.) 
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But the resources of the little province of Tak were 
unequal to a contest with the “ Lion of the Punjab; ’ 
and when the Sikhs crossed the Indus, and swept away 
the Nuwab of Dera, Surwur Khan showed his usual 
ability in tendering his submission, and agreeing to pay 
tribute. 

This tribute originally consisted of three thousand 
rupees, three horses, one pair of hawks, twenty-five 
camels, and eight hunting dogs; but three years after 
this was imposed, Runjeet Sing went in person across 
the Indus, and raised the Tak tribute to sixty thou¬ 


sand rupees. Surwur Khan knew well that he could 
nut resist; and so long as he lived, saved himself from 
dishonour, and his people from oppression, by regularly 
paying what was imposed on him, so that the Sikhs 
had no excuse for.sending a plundering army into Tak. 

When Surwur Khan died he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, AHadad Khan, a voluptuary who carried all 
his father’s love of pleasure to excess, w’ithout inheriting 
his ability, or any other noble quality save courage. 

The Sikhs thought the time was come to raise the 
revenue of this tributary province; Alladad, lost in 
revelry, paid no heed to his affairs, fell into arrears, 
became refractory, and was crushed. He fled to the 
hills, and took refuge among the Vizeerees, either his 
mother, or some other of his father’s wives, ha\dng 
been a daughter of that tribe; and the countrj’^ of Tak 
was given by Runjeet Sing as a jageer to his grandson, 
Nao Nihal. 


Assisted by his Vizeerec relations, Alladad made 
such continual inroads into bis former kingdom, that 
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he almost reduced it to the barrenness from which his 
father had raised it ; and Nao Isihal, unable with his 
Sikh regulars and guns to come up with an enemy 
who descended by surprise, and retreated as rapidly to 
the hills, threw up his jageer in disgust ; and the 
Sikhs not knowing what else to do with it, made it a 
means of pensioning a few unoffending relatives and 
dependents of Surwur Khan, and three A.fghan chiefs, 
who had been retainers of the Nuwab of Dei'a when he 
gave up his Trans-Indus country. 

As the terms of this jageer will illustrate the re¬ 
sources of the country of Tilk, I append them here. 

For Pi '»3 iiuluh Khan. Khajckzyc, and the uupkks. 
maintenance of his family . • . • 8,380 

To ditto, for keeping uj* ninety-seven 
horsemen, to do service whenever 
callcfl out hy the Crown . , - . 19,700 

Ditto, for five zumbooruhs or camel-swivels 900 

- 28,980 

For Ashik ^luhommud Khan, Alcezye, and 

family . 7>3b0 

Ditto, for sixty-nine horsemen .... 15,470 

Ditto, for five zumbooruhs. 900 

- 23,750 

For Hiy5t Oolluli Khan, Suddozyc, and 

family - . • - 5,900 


Ditto for sixty-two horsemen .... 13,030 

- 18,930 

Sahibdad Khan, Kuttykheyl, son of Sur¬ 
wur Khan. 2,000 

Khodadful Khan, Kuttykheyl, another 

son of Surwur. 720 

Shah Niwaz Khan, Kuttykheyl, grandson 

of Surwur, and son of the refugee, Alladad 3,000 

Five old adherents of the Kuttykheyl 

family. 6,020 

Total pcnsioirs and jageers • . . 83,400 
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The revenues of Tak were estimated at one hundred' 
thousand rupees per annum, which, after paying the 
above, would leave sixteen thousand six hundred rupees. 
Also three thousand rupees of the pensions were charge¬ 
able on the treasury of Dera Ishmael Khan ; so that 
of the Tak revenues nineteen thousand six hundred 
rupees remained undisposed of, and this sum was 
allowed to the three Afghan chiefs at the head of the 
list, for the repairs and garrison of the fort of Tak. 

I may here reraark that, under Surwur Khan, the 
revenues of Tak in the height of its prosperity varied 
from one hundred and twenty-five thousand rupees to 
one hundred and fifty thousand rupees per annum, but 
declined immediately after his death. 

Alladad Khan was by no means conciliated by these 
miserable pensions to his son and relatives, and betook 
himself to the Court of Cabul to implore the assistance 
of Dost Muhommud Khan in recovering, not only Tak, 
but the whole Trans-Indus from the Sikhs. The 
Ameer received him kindly, and entered into the nego¬ 
tiation at one time so heartily as to promise one of his 
daughters in marriage to the exiled Prince; but chang 
ing his mind as to the policy of provoking farther the 
conquerors of Pesha^vur, the promised alliance also was 
broken off, and Alladad returned unassisted to retrieve 

his fortunes as best he might. 

The Vizeerees showed an enduring attachment to the 

young chief, sprung as he was on the mother’s side 
from their own tribe; and these, joined by the pre¬ 
datory Buttunnees between Tak and Murwnit, once more 
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put Alladad Khan at the head of a formidable though 
undisciplined army, and choosing a time when the 
Afglian Jageerdars happened to be absent at Dera, they 
swept down from the Gwaleyree Pass like a torrent, 
hoping to carry the fort of Tak by surprise. 

Tlic Afghan Jageerdars had left the fort in charge 
of one Khooda Buksh Khan, Khuttuk, a soldier of the 
most determined courage, as had been already proved 
in a single combat with a Vizeeree, who at one blow cut 
off the Khuttuk’s sword hand above the WTist, and 
thought he had secured the victory ; but Khooda Buksh 
threw himself forward on his adversary’s breast, bore 
him to the ground, and never rose till he had strangled 
him in the iron grip of his left hand. 

So sudd(m was Alladad’s descent upon his former 
capital, that he carried the city walls at once, and sur¬ 
prised the killadar's (warden) son with a small part of 
the garrison in the streets ; but the alarm was given to 
the fort, and the gates closed before the insurgents 
could roach the ditch. 

Then followed an incident well worthy of Roman 
history. 

Alladad enraged at the failure of his well-planned 
measures, carried out the son of the killadar in front of 
the walls of the fortress, and summoned the garrison to 
sun-ender. “ Give up the keys,” he shouted to Khooda 
Buksh, “ or your son’s head shall be cut off 1” 

The intrepid warden replied : “ If I lose my son, I 
can get more ; but honour lost is neither to be recovered 
nor replaced.” This noble speech is related to this day 
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upon the border with enthusiasm and pride, hut it 
found no echo then in the Inhuinan and Mndictiee heart 
of the drunken exUe. “ Strike !” he cried to the 


guards, and the youth’s head rolled in the dust before 
his father’s eyes. A volley from the garrison replied 
to this atrocious act, but AUadad escaped unscathed, 
and having plundered and fired the tov.n, retiicd to the 

hills as rapidly as he had come.* 

These disturbances could not long be kept from the 


royal ear. Nao Nihai Sing was dead, and Sher Sing 
sat upon the throne. The Afghan Jageerdars of Tak, 
and Dowlut Raie, the Hindoo Governor of Dera 
Ishmael Khan, had lost their best patron at the Court; 
and when Mullick Futteh Khan stood up in the Dur¬ 


bar, and offered to pacify the Upper Ddrajat if Alladad 
might be recalled from exile, and made Governor ot 
his former kingdom, on an allowance of twenty thou¬ 
sand rupees a-year, the easy remedy was joyfuUy ac¬ 
cepted, the three Afghan chiefs were ordered to give up 
their jageer, and Dowlut Raie his government. Scarcely, 
however, had Alladad Khan, in obedience to the sum¬ 
mons, reached the frontier of his beloved country, than 
he died. Dowlut Raie and the Afghan Jageerdars 
refused to surrender their provinces to Futteh Khan; 


* This story will recal to the reader of Indian history that o 
the Emperor Humayoon, whose son, Ukbur, was m vain ex^ i- 
bited to him on a funeral pile, by his brother and rwal, Kamran, 

to intimidate him from laying siege to Cabul. The^ 
however, showed less humanity than K&mr&n for the fora 
went on with the siege, but the latter released the boy unmjured. 
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and a series of struggles ensued between them which 
lung kept tlu‘ Derujat in a state of anarchy. 

Maharajuh Sher Sing in turn had been murdered, 
and the turbulent minority of Duleep Sing begun. 
Tlu‘ pretcnsi<^)ns of Dowlut Raie and futteh Khan were 
supported at Lahore by the two opposing factions in 
the state, and beyond the Indus by tlieir own personal 
partisans. 

Mullick Futteh Khan was the idol, both of the 


people and the chiefs, of almost every tribe along the 
Upper Indus. 

Like Cataline, he was alieni appetens, sui profususy 
and he seemed to think the revenue of the King was 
collected only for him to give "away. Was a peasant 
poor, or a tribe in despair at a bad season, the Mullick 


remitted the revenue and sent them away happy. Had 
a chief been driven into exile by Dowlut Raie, or his 


father, or any Sikh chief, the Mullick either sent, or 

went himself, to bring him back to his home with 

honour. Had a Muhommudan fakeer been deprived of 

his allowance by the avarice of his rival, Futteh Khan 

I’estored it, and sought a blessing, perhaps, for some 
deed of violence. 

It may be easily conceived, therefore, that among e 

Muhommudan people, whose code of morals was little 

more than a sliding-scale of opportunities, the open- 

handed Mullick would be popular, and the frontier quiet 
under his rule. 


Dowlut Raie, on the other hand, had not, that I am 
aware of, a single friend among the chiefs; nor one 
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tribe of all he ruled, who did not groan under his 
exactions, and long to exchange him for Futteh Khan. 
Individual partisans he had in every tribe—those in 
whose favour lawsuits had been sold. The Hindoo 
traders also loved him, for he protected them in their 
usury, and imposed on them no share of the taxes. 
As a general remark, however, he was odious. But 
if he had no popularity, he had some artillery, and 
the best soldiers on the Indus border in his pay, the 
Afghan Jageerdars of Tak, and the Afghan settlers, 
known in the Punjab as the Mooltanee Puthans (of 
whom subsequently the most valuable division of my 
own army was composed), and these made him more 
than a match for the popular MuUick Futteh Khan, 

Towannuh. 

About the time of the first Sikh war with the 
British, the alternations of this struggrle in the Upper 
D^rajat, had given the government once more to 
Futteh Khan; and having ousted Dowlut Raie he 
made a last effort to conciliate the three Afghan 
Jageerdars of Tak, by a solemn oath of future fHend- 
ship. The Afghan Khans agreed, and they and the 
MuUick met by appointment at the shrine of three 
Syuds, brothers, who lived at MeanwaUee, on the left 
bank of the Indus, opposite to Esaukheyl, and whose 
reputation for prophecy and miracles was spread 
throughout the country. 

Here reverently taking up the blessed Koran with 
one hand, and putting the other on the head of one of 
the holy men, the four deadly enemies swore solemnly 
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to cast enmitv out of their hearts, and henceforwai'd 

V 

live in peace; and the holy witness responded with a 
prayer that Allah would curse him who should forget 
his vow. 

The awful ceremony ended, doubts assailed the holy 
man as to the issue, as he reflected calmly on the 
characters of the men ho had dismissed. So he sum¬ 
moned them all privately, and at separate times, to his 
cell once more. To the Khans he said: “ Beware 
still! The Mullick is a hater of all rich men, and those 
who stand between him and power; it is tme he has 
sworn, but place no reliance on his vow.” 

To the Mullick he said : “ My son, these men are 
still your enemies, and if they can, they w’ill take away 
your life. Place no reliance on their oaths!” 

Such warnings from such a mouth were pro¬ 
phecies. The Khans went away to kill the ^luUick, 
and the Mullick resolved to be before the Khans. 

Both enlisted men, and watched their opportunity. 
At last, one day, Payinduh Khan, the most able of 
the three Afghan chiefs, came with his son to the 
house of Futteh Khan, and begged him to accompany 
them home, and pay a friendly \dsit to the otlier two, 

Ashik Muhommud, and Hiyat OoUuh. The nkhbar 
nuvees (news-writer, or spy) had warned the Mullick 
the day before, that the Afghans had held a lengthened 
council, and matured their plans. 

The Mullick decided on taking the initiative, and 
destroying the one enemy in his power. Having sat a 
little with Payinduh Khan, he left the room, and when 
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Payinduh Khan inquired, after some time, where he 
had gone, the Mullick sent back word “ he was at 
dinner, and the Khan was to wait tiU he had finished 
his meal 1” The proud Afghans rose, at this insult, 
from the ground, and Secundur Khan, Payinduh’s son, 
unable to control his rage, drew his sword, and cut 
down the messenger in the room. This blow alone was 
needed. A dozen swords were drawn in an instant, 
and sheathed in the bodies of the two Afghan chiefs. 
Their retainers fled to the houses of the other Khans 


with the alarm; the drums on both sides were beaten, 
and forces mustered. A de.sperate fight ensued in the 
streets of Dera Ishmael Khan. Hiyat Oolluh Khan 
escaped to the fortified garden of the Nuwab of Dera; 
but Ashik Muhommud Khan was killed, and his house 
plundered and burnt. Next day, the Nuwab gave forty 
thousand rupees to Futteh Khan, to allow the remnant 


of his enemies, and their families, to depart across the 
Indus. And so, for the present, the Mullick was the 
conqueror. He had “ killed, and taken possession. 

But not long did he enjoy his triumph. The ciy 
of just complaint came up to the throne from the 
mothers and widows of the enemies he had so un¬ 
scrupulously removed, and Dowlut Raie was once more 
ordered 4;o resume the government of Dera Ishmael 

Khan. 


* This treacherous death was no more than a just retribu¬ 
tion to Payinduh Khan for the perjury with which he entrapped 
Oomur Khan, the Chief of DrAbund, into the hands of the Dera 

Nuwab. who murdered him in cold blood. 
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Alas ! for the country whose choice of Governors lies 
between such men, between one who brooks no rivals 
in the land, and one who leaves no people ! 

The Dewan arrived at Bhukkur, opposite Dera 
Ishmael Khan, and sent his credentials across to 
Futteh Khan. The Mullick replied, by crossing the 
Indus with his forces to give him battle; but the 
Dewan had taken up his position in a walled garden at 
Bhukkur, which the irregular soldiers of the Mullick 
refused to storm, and after three or four days’ iaef- 
fectuiil demonstration, Futteh Khan returned to his own 
flistrict across the river. 

And here, as in many other instances, in the recent 
history of this troubled border, was shown the great 
superiority of the Mooltance Puthans over any other 
soldiers in those parts; for not only did they defend 
their patron, the Dewan, in the position they took up 
for him at Bhukkur, and no sooner had the enemy 
withdrawn across the Indus, than they boldly proposed 
to follow, and put tlu^ qiu'stion of who should be 
Governor, to the issue of the sword, though their own 
numbers were comparatively insignificant. The giver 
of this counsel, I am pleased to mention, was Foujdar 
Khan, Alizyc, nephi^w of tlie murdered Ashik Muhom- 

mud Khan, and afterwards the chief officer of my force 
in the war of 1848—9. 


Dewan Dowhit Raie, though no hero, was wise 

enough to agree to thw Ytaiture, and the usiud fortune 
attended tlu' daring deed. 

Futteh Khau, Towannuh, amazed at the presump- 
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non of his rival, advanced eleven koss from Dera, with 
about three thousand men, to meet and destroy him ; 
but, on coming in sight of the small hut compact 
body of those same Mooltanee Puthans, who had at 
one time or another inflicted severe deh'ats on every 
tribe composing the province of Dera Ishmael Khan, 
the numerous but inexperienced peasants who adhered 
to him shrank from the contest, and, remembering 
former feuds, fled in every direction to their homes. 
Cursing the cowardice which had lost him a province, 
and the fickle popularity for which he had reduced 
himself to poverty, the Mullick, with all the bad pas¬ 
sions of his dark and vehement soul aroused, retreated 
to the fort of Ukalgr h, about a mile and a half from 
the town of Dera. He had a double mission there— 
to save his soi), whom he had left in charge of the 
fortress, and to massacre the prisoners of rank he had 
taken from his foes. That done, he fled, and never 
again regained the government of Dera. 

Let us now return from this general view of the 
politics of Dera Ishmael Khan to the affairs of that 
comer of the province with which this chapter is 
concerned—the country of Tak. 

Amongst those who fell in the cells of Ukalgurh, 
was Sahibdad Khan, Khuttykheyl, the favourite son of 
Surwur Khan of Tak. In almost all Asiatic civil wars, 
families divide; sometimes from personal motives, and 
sometimes from common consent, to secure the family 
estates, whichever side gain the victory. Sahibdad had 
sided with Dowlut Raie and the Afghans, simply because 
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lie was not the heir of the old reigning family of Tak, 
and w’ovild profit more by keeping the heir out, than by 
helping Futteh Khan to bring him in. 

The^actual heir was his nephew, Shah Niwaz Khan, 
Khuttykheyl, son of the deeeased Alladad Khan, a 
youth about twenty, who, naturally espousing the cause 
of his father’s friend, had now become a mark for the 
full vengeance of the Afghan chiefs, who held his father’s 
country in jageer. Of the original Jageerdiu’s, the 
reader will remember that two were slain by Futteh 
Khan at Dera, at the commencement of the war; but 
Fliyat Oolluh remained, and the surviving sons of 
Payinduh Khan and Ashik Muhommud shared with 
him the government and revenues of Tak, in their 
fathers’ places. 

They proceeded at once to confiscate Shah Niwaz 
Khan’s pension of three thousand rupees per amium, 
without any order from Lahore; and the unhappy 
grandson of the great Surwur, thus reduced to beggary, 
abandoned his country, and became a miserable depend¬ 
ent on the fallen Mullick of Towannuh. 

By one of those singular accidents which give interest 
to a stirring life, I, who was ultimately to have charge 
of the Upper D^rajat, met this young exiled chief in 
the winter of 1846, in the hills of Jummoo, upwards 
of three hundred miles from Tak. He had come there 
in the train of the hospitable Mullick, whose active 
brain discerned, in the rebellion of Sheikh Emamoodeen 
in Caehmere, the means of rising once more to power, 
by rendering service to the British. 
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One morning, my moonshee introduced two I'uthans, 
who, he said, were in distress. They were dressed in 
the commonest white clothing, and had an air of misery 
mingled with “ ashamed to beg.’’ They talked of 
places I had never heard, of across the Indus, and of 
events of which I was ignorant; but I gathered that 
they had seen better days, and, without attending much 
to the story, gave them ten rupees between them. 
They took the money gi*atef\illy, and departed; and I 
saw them no more till February of the following year, 

when I was ordered to proceed in charge ot the fii’st 
expedition to Bunnoo. 

Again my two Puthan petitioners appeared, and 
asked to be allowed to go with me, as their native 
country was also across the Indus, and they would fain 
visit their homes again, if they might do so under my 
protection. Moreover, their wives and families had 
taken refuge in Bunnoo, and perhaps they might be of 
service to me. I consented, and we all left Lahore 
together. On the march, I natwally busied myself 
with seeking information about the countries we were 
going to ; and, during the heat of the day, collected a 
knot of natives round me, in the shade of a tree, and 
deliberately picked their brains. It was in one of these 
conversations that our talk brought us to Ti\k, and, 
with my finger on the map, I asked who knew any¬ 
thing about that country ? One of the two Putlums 
modestly lifted up his head, and said : “ My father was 
once King of it!” It was indeed Shtxh Niwaz Khan, 
Khuttykheyl, the son of that AUadad from whom the 
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Sikhs had taken Tak; and grandson of that Surwur 
who had brought streams from the mountains to fer¬ 
tilize li and turned its desert plain into a richly-cul- 

tivated land. 

As his tale unfolded, I tliought of my miserable ten 
rupees it Jummuu, and felt deeply grieved at having 
given such paltry relief to such great misfortunes. 

On inquiry, I found he had had no food for two days, 
after selling his arms and a few remaining ornaments; 
so I oruered him five hundred rupi es out of the trea- 
svuy, and sent him on rejoicing to Bunnoo, to see 
his exiled family, and bring me tidings from the 
valley. 

At the conclusion of the first expedition, Shah Niwaz 
accompanied me in my detour through Murwut, Tak, 
and Dera Ishmael Khan, and thus caught a transient 
pe(!p at the tall fort of his ancestors My tent was 
pitched in an open space in the midst of a grove of 
dates. “Ah!” said he, “this is where-my father 
used to come and see the horsemen spear the tent-peg 
at the festival of the Eed, after the long fast of Rumzan. 
A happy time it was ! and what a treat we children 
thought it to taste the youner camels that were killed 
and kuhabed for the evening feast!” 

One of my duties was to inquire how the Sikh 
officials governed the provinces intrusted to them, and 
see what was the condition of the countries them¬ 
selves. I found Tak little more satisfactory in appear¬ 
ance tnan the countries under the immediate rule of 
Dowlut Raie; but as few complaints were made to 
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me by tne 

the Resident at Lahore than that I could not see any 


people, I had no occasion to report more to 


signs of prosperity in the jageer of the Afghan chiefs. 
But it so happened that at this time great reductions 
vvere being made by the Lahore Council in the jageers 
of all the chiefs of the Punjab (unless, perhaps, their 
own niight be excepted!) to meet the exigencies of 
the State; and one of the first things I heard on 
returning to Lahore was that the jageer of Xak vvas to 
be resumed. The measure had been proposed by the 
Chancellor, Rajah Deena Nath, though he was well 
known to be the chief patron of Dowlut Raie and 
his friends the Afghan chiefs. Greatly as I was asto¬ 
nished, I could find no clue to the mystery at that 
time; and the Resident, hard pressed for finances, 
readily consented to see a lakh of rupees per annum 
transferred to schedule A, and the foreigners who held 


it to schedule B. 

The question that succeeded was, what was to be 
done with Tak ? I was then, and am stiU, of opinion 
that a people is almost always more justly ruled and 
better off under the British Government than under 
their own native chiefs ; but I was equally of opinion, 
from my own personal observation, that a Muhommu- 
dan tribe is infinitely happier under its own Khan, even 
if he be below par, than under a bigoted Sikh official. 
For this reason I had double pleasure in procuring the 
restoration of the chiefs of Esaukheyl, for I believed 
the change would be no better for them than for the 
people ; and now that Tak was no longer to be a jageer, 
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but to be governed by a Sikh Kardar, I unhesitatingly 
made a similar recommendation, and begged the Re¬ 
sident to give the charge to Shah Niwaz. He would, 
it is true, no longer be an independent prince like his 
father, and he would have to collect revenue for the 
Sikhs instead of for himself; but it would make him 
wdl off in 'worldly circumstances, it would restore him 
to his home and country, and it would place over the 
people a grandson of that Surwur Khan whose me¬ 
mory was so dear to them, and whose laws they were 
always regretting. 

That so sudden a turn of fortune would not inspire 
Shah Niwaz with the hope of making himselt* inde¬ 
pendent (a doubt which must arise, and be well weighed 
in such a case), I judged from his disposition, which was 
humble almost to hroken-heartedness. 

The proposal phrased Sir Henry Lawrence, who valued 
power only for the good it enabled him to do; and 

opposed 

Sikh Chancellor, who prophesied a rebellion, and dis¬ 
countenanced even by the timid Tej Sing, who went 
so far as to shake his head in open council, poor Shah 
Niwaz Khan, who yesterday had no clothes, received 
a dress of honour (not much moth-eaten), and was 
dispatched with a bounding and grateful heart to 
administer the government of his native country.* 

♦ During the war of IS48—9. when the Mooltanee Puthdns 
did better service as soldiers than they had ever done as governors 
of country, they disclosed to me the reason both of their removal 
from Tak by Deena Nath, and that official's opposition to the 


by the 


though the mc^asuro was vehemently 
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The terms on which he received it were these;—The 
revenue of Tak was estimated at one hundred thousand 
rupees a-year, of which he was to pay seventy-five 
thousand to the SUch treasury, and keep twenty-five 
thousand for his own maintenance and civil expenses. 
The Crown was to pay the garrison, and repairs of the 
fort. This arrangement was to be at first only for one 
probationary year; during which, if the Khan gave 

satisfaction, the lease was to be renewed “ during good 
behaviour.” 

This took place in the summer of 1847. Six months 
afterwards, I returned to Bunnoo with the second ex¬ 
pedition, and during the whole of my stay in those parts, 
I never had but two complaints brought against the 
young Klaan, and both were frivolous; v/hile the whole 
country (not only of Tak, but the adjacent valleys) 
was full of his good report. Tak proved to be on 
the verge of ruin. The Afghan chiefs had screwed 
the people till they abandoned their lands, and went 
elsewhere; and when they received the tidings of their 
removjd, they put the very waters of the rivers up for 
sale to the cultivators, and when these refused to pur¬ 
chase, turned the streams into the ditch of the fort of 

4 

appointment of Shah Niwaz. The Chancellor calculated that 
when they were reduced to despair by losing their jageer, they 
would pay handsomely to recover it: a golden prospect un¬ 
expectedly marred by Shah Niwaz getting it for nothing ! I 
am afraid the ousted Mooltanecs to tliis day think I also recom¬ 
mended their removal, in order to restore Shah Niwaz; but I 
only availed myseK of the opening. I neither made it, nor 
hoped for it. 
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Tak, and wasted it rather than let it feed the poor. 

A more wanton and iniquitous act of tyranny never 
came under my notice,—even across the Indus. Shah 
Niwaz recalled the fugitive cultivators of his tiibe, 
restored the revenue laws of his grandfather, Surwur 
Khan; sat daily in his own durbar, and transacted hu 
own affairs with an ability for which none had given 
him credit, and which required no assistance from middle* 
men ; and, in short, so ruled the country^ which had been 
intrusted to him, that it prospered and was happy. 

1 win mention one amusing instance of Shah Niwaz 
Khan’s reforms, before passing to other topics- 

At the same time that he was appointed to the 
charge of Tak, General Van Cortlandt was appointed 
to supersede Dewan Dowlut Raie in the government 
of the whole province of Dcra Islnuael Khan. Shah 
Niwaz, therefore, accompanied his superior as far as 
Dcra, on arrival at which place they heard that Tak 
was in a state of sit'ge. The Afghan Jagoerdars, so 
often mentioned, and now about to be removed, had 
made prisoners of two Vizecrees from the adjacent 
mountains, and endeavoured, by pouring hot water on 
the muscles of their arms, and other barbarous tortures, 
to extract a heavy ransom from them, or their friends. 
The prisoners found means to convey intelligence ot 
their situation to the tribe; and the enraged Vizeerecs 
rose, and descended into the plains to attack Tak, and 


liberate their countrymen 

At this juncture General Cortlandt arrived at Dora, 
and the l^clcaguercd Jageerdars of Tak called on him 
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to assist them and save the town from plunder. The 
General consulted with Shah Niwaz, who finally under¬ 
took to draw off the Vizeerees if the two prisoners 
were given up to him, a negotiation in which he at 
once succeeded. But this was not all. Shah Niwaz 
found among the mountain host a band of outlaws 
from his own country, who had formerly been his 
father’s soldiers, and on that account expelled by the 
Jageerdars. These men revenged and fed themselves 
by such constant forays across the border that they 
became the dread of the country. If ever they caught 
a Kuthree trader on the road, they put him up behind 
them on a saddle, and bumped him off to the Vizeeree 
hills, whence they made him write for a ransom suitable 
to the state of his business, sometimes not less than 
one thousand rupees. 

At the time I speak of, no Hindoo dare go out of 
his village. 

The leader of this daring gang was a man named 
Peera. Shah Niwaz took off the ban of outlawr).', and 
invited him to return to Tak, pardoned of all past 
offences, if he would lead an honest life for the future. 
Peera joyfully agreed, and bidding a rude farewell to 
the Vizeerees who had sheltered him in his misfortune 
(among whom he distributed eighty camels he had lately 
driven away from the plains!) he mounted the faithful 
mare, to whose fleetness and endurance he had often 
owed his lift', and rode into Tak as proudly as any 
Consul, for whom a triumph was waiting in the streets 
of Rome. Nor went he without his greeting. The 
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people of the city flocked out to meet him, and dancers 
and musicians led the way to his ancient hovel. Trays 
of sweetmeats were there presented him, a citizen’s 
dinner smoked under his unaccustomed nose, the high¬ 
bred marc, all skin and bone from her long marchers, 
was rubbed down and caress(‘d by admiring boys and 
girls ; and all night long, under the bright moon, the 
most beautiful dancers of Tak strove who should win 
most smiles from the repentant outlaw. So great was 
the people’s terror of him while abroad, and joy at his 
adopting the pursuits of peace. 

It was a series of such acts as this that made the 
appointment of Shah Nivvaz Khan a blessing to the 
country of Tak. 

Let us now turn from the rulers to the country 
itself. 

The town and fort of Tak are enclosed within one 
wall. The town when I saw it in 1847 was fast 
falling into decay, not more than sixty shops being 
occupied, and whole streets were without inhabitants. 
There might, perhaps, have been three hundred families 
in all, Hindoos and Muhommudans. I was told there 
were ten Musjids, one Thakoordwaruh, and two Dhunim- 
sdluhs in the city. The whole of the town w’as 
built of mud. 


The fort was an enormous pile of the same material, 
about two hundred and fifty yards square; the walls 
were four yards thick, faced with bricks; and the 
ditch five yards broad, by as many deep. Inside this 
uclosurc was a citadel, of which the walls Were un- 
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usually lofty; if I were to tiu^t to my memory, I 
should say not less than forty feet high. I forget 
whether there was a rampart all round, but the corner 
bastions were mounted with artillery of a very rattle¬ 
trap description, and were ascended by a ramp from the 
ground. 

Agha Abbas makes a note that the outer fort had 


seven gates, and the inner two, and one of the former 
was called Huzzrt Ecsau, the name of our Saviour 
among the Muhommudans. The same accurate ob- 
serv^'er says there arc three wells in the citadel, which 


is called the Nourung Killuh. On the east and north, 
the extensive walled gardens of Surwur Khan adjoin 
the fort; on the south, an immense date-tree grove ; 
and on the west, the city. The ground north and 
west of the city and fort is rendered inaccessible by 
ravines and broken ground; but nothing could he 
more unmilitary than the cover afforded in every 
other ' direction to an approaching enemy. The whole 
was dreadfully out of repair when I saw it; but the 
pile was so vast, that it might well suffice, even in its 

decay, to overawe any irregular army. 

Mr. Masson says: “ Tak is famed for its fruits, 
which are plentiful and cheap. Its gardens yield 
grapes, oranges, pomegranates, citrons, plums^ &c. 
East of the town is an immense grove of shahtut, 
or long mulberry-trees, which have attained a size 
superior to any I have elsewhere observed.’** The 
cultivation of these delicacies had evidently not been 


^ Vol. I. pp. 49, 50. 
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patronized under tlie Sikhs, for though the people told 
me a few grapes still grew, tht'y no longer boasted 
any other fruit except the date, of which large quanti¬ 
ties are yearly sent to Dera, Kolachec, and Drabund. 
Most exquisite rosy-cheeked apples are however ob¬ 
tained from the neighbouring Vizeerce hills. 

A great trade is carried on between the Yizeerees 
and the people of Tak when the Governor of tne 


latter is wise enough to be on good terms with his 
mountain neighbours. The chief article is iron, which 
is brought from Kaneegoorruin, the religious capital of 
the Vizeeree country, where the Syuds, who are their 
spiritual guides, reside. Kancegoornim would be well 
worth the visit of a scientific European, who might 
easily procure an escort from Shah Niwaz Khan of Tak. 
It is about forty miles south-west of Tak, in the outer 
ranges of the Soolimance hills. 

Its mineral wealth is spoken of by all the moun¬ 
taineers ; and is thus intelligently mentioned by Agha 
Abbas who ran gi'cat risks to sec it: “ To the west, 
in the pass, is a very lofty and extensive black moun¬ 
tain, called Peer Karal, in which I was informed copper 
is to be found. Disputes between the neighbouring 
chiefs led to the mines of this mineral beinsr closed. 


The people also believe in the existence of stones 
im{)regnatcd with gold. I much wished to visit this 
mountain, but was prevented by the cold and want of 
a guide. Thi'oughout the hills iron abounds, and there 
must be no less than fifty or sixty manufactories. 
The price of unwrought iron is three rupees (Mehrabee) 
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the pukka maunrl (or eighty pounds). The Vizeerecs 
sell the same quantity at Tak tor four rupees, and four 
and a quarter. Merchants purchase it from the Vizeerecs 
for two and three-quarters and three rupees. The 
method of extracting the iron is as follows : A pit is 
duff, about three feet and a half in diameter, and the 
same in depth, the top of which is closed with a per¬ 
forated cover of clay, over which is spread a coat of 
charcoal (which is made in great quantities in the 
neighbouring hills'). Over this, the stones containing 
the iron are heaped, being first broken small, and 
over them again charcoal is heaped. 

Round this heap five or six bellows are applied. 
The iron falls through the perforated cover into the 
pit, from which it is extracted to be wrought, before 
being sold. The iron in being wrought loses three- 
fourths and five-eighths of its weight. This process 

is alone undertaken by blacksmiths. 

Beyond the Peer Karal, cod is found, which is called 
“ Sung-i-Moomye.” 

I have already mentioned the Gwaleyree Pass into 
the Vizeeree hills west of Bunnoo. It was explored 
from Ghuznee downwards by Lieutenant Broadfoot, of 
the Madras Engineers, who was killed, I believe, at 
Purwan Durreh. He accompanied a Lohanee caravan 
whinh was in the service of our Government. 

It is a matter of regret to me that I have not got 
that lamented officer’s report upon this pass, which he 
had sc good an opportunitv of reconnoitring ; but it 
is to be found in the Quarter-Master General’s De¬ 
partment of the Bengal army. 
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My own impression is that it must either be prac¬ 
ticable, or easily made so, for guns, as it is the route 
pursued by almost the whole of the Powinduhs 
(traders) between Khorassan and India. 

These extraordinary merchants, whose enterprise 
for the sake of commerce reminds us strongly ot the 
English character, are taken from several Afghan 
tribes; but the principal are the Kharotees, who enter 
Tak at the debouche of the Gomul, and there pasture 
their cattle, going no farther than the D^rujat; the 
Meankheyls, who leave Tak to their left, and pursuing 
the true bed of the Gomul, now called Loonce, issue 
into the Derajat at the Ruttce Kummur Pass in 
Kolachee, and thence spread along the Daman; and 
lastly, the Nfissurs, who advance by the same route, 
but continue it farther in the hills, and emerge lower 
down at Zirkunnee Pass, on the border of Kolachee 
and Drabund. 

The Kharotees alone have any connection with the 
country of Tak, now under consideration ; and I shall 
leave the Nfissurs to be described when we find them 
in their pastures at Kolachee, and the hleankheyls 
in their own country of Drabund. 


But a general description of the trade carried on by 
all of them may best be given here where we meet them 
first. 

The whole of the trade between India and Central 
Asia is carried on by periodical caravans, which cross 
and re-cross the Soolimanee mountains every year. 
They are conducted by Afghan merchants, who are 
generally (railed Lohanees, but locally in the Dch-ajat 
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Powinduhs, or Povlndeuhs. The derivation of the 
latter name I know not, hut Lohanee is the common 
name of a family of tribes, enumerated by Mr. El- 
phinstone as the Dowlutkheyl (of Tak), the Esaukheyl, 
the Murwuts, the Khyssores (inhabitants of an insig¬ 
nificant range south of Esaukheyl), the Meankheyl 
(of Drabund), the Babhurs (of Choudwan), and 
Stooraunees (of the hills west of Dera Futteh 

Khan). 

It will be seen, therefore, that Lohanee is not a 
name appbcable to either the Kharotees or the Nassurs 
so I prefer calling them Powinduhs, a name which 
they aU acknowledge. 

To any one commonly familiar with the internal 
divisions of Afghanistan, a glance at the map of Cen¬ 
tral Asia will suffice to convey a just notion of the 
enterprise these merchants have voluntarily undertaken 
and successfully accomplished. They sell to the 
luxui’ious Muhommudan at Delhi the dried fruits of 
Bokhara, and buy at Calcutta English calico and 
muslin for the soft harems of Herat, and the savage 
tribes of Toorkistan; while midway in their path lie 
the rugged ^lountains of Solomon, whose snows and 
torrents are friendly in comparison with the unap 
peasable Vizeerees who live amongst them, and carry 
on against the merchants “ war to the knife,” year after 
year, and generation after generation. 

To meet the opposition that awaits them at this part 
of their road, the Powinduhs are compelled to move 
in large bodies of from five thousand to ten thousand. 
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and regular marcnes and encampments are observed, 
under an elected Khan, or leader, exactly like an army 
moving through an enemy’s country. 

A day’s march in the Vizeeree hills seldom passes 
without a skirmish in van or rear, the cutting up of 
some stragglers, or the plundering of some cattle. 
Occasionally there is a regular pitched battle of the 
most bloody character, when any particular event has 
occurred to exasperate the hatred on both sides. The 
mercliants have more than once attempted to come to a 
compromise with their enemies, and arrange for an 
unmolested passage on payment of a fixed “ black 
mail, but the Vizeeree Council has invariably, and I 
believe nemine dissentiente, refused the offer of peace. 

The consequence is that the Powinduhs arc as much 
soldiers as merchants. They are always heavily armed, 
even while pasturing their flocks and herds in the 
D^rajat, though they pay the British Government the 
compliment of going unarmed into India. In appear¬ 
ance, with their storm-stained Afghan clothing, reckless 
manners, and boisterous voices, they are the rudest of the 
rude; and though the few individuals who are deemed 
sufficient to conduct the caravans into India, show a 
cunning quite commercial in their mild and quiet con¬ 
duct, never taking the law into their own hands, and 
always appealing to the justice of the magistrates, yet 
when united in large bodies, as they are throughout the 
winter and spring, in the plain of the Indus, they are, or 
fain would he, utterly lawless, and succumb only to 
superior force. They paid heavy custom dues to the 
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Sikh authorities on the Indus, because there was no 
help for it, as their caravans would otherwise have been 
seized in the Punjab ; but beyond that, the Sikhs never 
ventured to interfere with them, though they commit all 
sorts of depredations on the lands under the skirts of 
the hills, 

I hardly ever saw a Powinduh who had not one or 
more wounds on his body; and the loss of an eye 
broken noses, scored skulls, lame legs, and mutilated 
arms, are almost as common as freckles in England, 

In the language of dog-fanciers, they are altogether 
the most “ hard-bitten” race of human beings T ever 
saw in my life, and presently I shall have to show 
that I have had personal experience of their pugnacious 
qualities. I shall probably carry the marks of them to 
my grave. 

The Kharot^e Powinduhs, who have selected Tak for 
their pasture ground, belong, I learn from Mr. Elphin- 
stone, to a branch of the great Ghiljee tribe of Afghans. 
The parent tribe inhabits “ the country situated to the 
east of Kuttawaz, among the branches of the range of 
Soliman but the countiy being too limited for an 
increasing population, a part of them (probably the 
“ poor relations” who do nine-tenths of all the good in 
the world) determined to go out and seek their fortune 
in the Cabul and India trade, which they have ever since 

pursued. 

The whole tribe is estimated by Mr. Elphinstone at 
only five thousand or six thousand families, so that the 
emigrants to Tak cannot be very numerous ; but Brnmes 
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mentions, that out of twenty-four thousaiid camels which 
carried the tents and baggage of the whole of the mer¬ 
chants, the year he visited the Derajat, three thousand 
belonged to the Kharotecs. 

The importance of thcar trade may be farther esti¬ 
mated by tlic fact that the Kharotecs paid from teh 
thousand to twelv’^e thousand rupees of customs annually 

to Sunvur Khan of Tak, when in the height of his 
power. 

Surwur well knew tlie value of his position at the 

mouth ot the Gwaleyrec Pass, and built a fort called 

Dubreh, or Durburreh, to enforce payment from the 

Kharotecs. He even contemplated the erection of a 

still more extensive fortress, which was to force tlie 

^Nilssurs and Meankheyls also to pay him tribute before 

going on to Kolaehec and Drabund; a design in which 

he would have been aided by the Vizccrces; but on 

mature consideration of his position and moans, he wisely 

forbore to increase the jealousy already entertained of 
him in the Daman. 

Th(Te was an equally good reason why the Sikhs 

should not have done it. They possessed the whole of 

the Indus for their customs’ line, on which a single 

moonshee was as good as an army at Gwaleyree. 

They aUowed e^Tn the fort of Dubreh to faU into such 

decay, that it could have been little or no protection to 

Its small garrison, and but for its name, might have 
been abolished. 

In the direction of the Gwaleyree Pass, is a Graeco- 
Bactrian mound, of broken bricks and tiles, similar in 
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character to Akra, in Bunnoo, though much smaller; 
and I was informed that there are, in all, five of these 
mounds on the north-\Yest border of Tak alone. This 
naturally leads to the conjecture that Akra is only one 
of a chain of military posts, established to defend the 
plains from the hill tribes. 

It remains now only to say of the country of Tak, 
that it has nothing to boast of in its climate, the insa¬ 
lubrity of which Mr. Masson attributes to the water. 
Its people are accounted short-lived; and those' only an; 
said to preserve their health who drink wine, and eat 
much meat. But it is possible that this unorthodox use 
ot the grape, in a Muhommudan country, might be 
traced to courtly excuses for the good living of the great 

Surwur Khan, and the debauchery of his son AUadad. 

«* 
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CHAFl^ER X. 

From Tak we pass southward to Kolachee. 

Kolachee is properly only the name of the chief 
town, but commonly used to denote the whole country 
of the Gundapoors, which, like Tak, is a section of the 
Daman, below the Soolimanee Rane:e, 

O 

It has Tak on the north, the Mountains of Solomon 
on the west, Drabund on the south-west, and Dera 
Ishmael Khan on the south-east and east. 

Originally it must have been about seven or eight- 
and-twenty miles long, and about two-and-twenty wide; 
but upwards of forty years ago the Dera Nuwab annexed 
a considerable slice of its best land to Dera. 

A more discouraging aspect than that of the Gun- 
dapoor country, never presented itself to a tribe in 
search of a place of rest. The soil is hard and 
ungrateful; one solitary stream, the Loonec, which is 
nothine: more than the overflow of the Gomul, visits 

O ^ 

it on rare occasions ; and scarcely a tree or shrub or 
other sign of spontaneous vegetation, is to be seen. In 
a word, it may be said to be dependent on lain, and v^ery 
seldom to get anv! 

O ^ 

The Gundapoors, wnose native country was Speen, in 
Afghanistan, would probably never have descended to 
such an unpromising spot, had they not quarrelled with 
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the rulers of Cabul, which obliged them, to a great 
extent, to abandon their former life of wandering mer¬ 
chants between that capital and India, and take to tillage 
for a livelihood. 

Khan Zeman Khan, grandfather of Surwur Khan of 
Tak, and chief of the Dowlutkheyls, first gave the 
exiled Gundapoors a tract of land called “ Rorhee,” on 
his own waste border; and settling down, they spread 
themselves over the country which now bears their 
name. 

The Gundapoors were originally divided into six 
families: Ibraheemzye, Yakoobzye, Hoosseinzye, Khoo- 
beezye, Umranzye, and Dreyplaruh ; who adopted the 
usual rude division of the soil—giving an equal share 
to each family, without reference to its numbers. 

The injustice of such a division was met and cor¬ 
rected by a contrivance still more rude and pastoral: 
viz :—a re-division every six years; based on the prin¬ 
ciple that those who had before had the bad OTound, 

O ^ 

should in turn receive the good, and vice vei'su. 

It is hard to conceive how agriculture could have 

been carried on in such a fluctuating state of rights; 

but the tact is, that it lasted until so late as thirty- 

four years ago, when the Dera Nuwab, having appro- 

priatcid a considerable share of the lands to the east 

and south-east, the families in possession of the north 

and west refused to rc-divide with their despoiled 

brethren ; and from that time may bo dated the landed 
property of individuals. 


Ihe independence ot the Gundapoors was first dls- 
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turbed by Muhommud Shah Niwaz Khan, the Nuwab 
of Dera, who fixed an annual tribute of ten thousand 
rupees upon the country. This, after five or six years, 
was raised to fifteen thousand rupees, and again, after 
two or three years, to thirty thousand rupees, at which 
point it remained till the Nuwab’s territory passed into 
the possession of the Khalsa, when Prince Nao Nihal 

4 

Sing at once raised the revenue to fifty thousand 
rupees. 

After a year, Dewan Lukkee Mull got the farm of 
the whole province of Dera Ishmael Khan, and added 
sundry small items, which raised the tribute of Gunda- 
popr to sixty thousand rupees. 

The burden had how become-more than the country 

. % 

could bear, and the Khan began to press for a reduc- 
tion. He soon quarrelled in consequence with the rapa¬ 
cious Dewan^ who crowned the injuries he had inflicted 
on the country by plundering, the instrument of his 
exactions, and driving him into exile,* 

4 

The chieftainship was then conferred on a more 
complying member of the family, Gooldad Khan, the 
present chief, son of Zuffur Khan; elder brother of 
Muhommud Ali Khan, and consequently the legitimate 
head of the Gundappors, who had, on his father’s death, 
been set. aside l>y the Dewan, from similar motives of 
convenience. 

The opportunity of this l :rdy piece of justice was 


* This was Muhommud Ali han, who is still alive to tell 


the tale, aud as noble an old 
oorder. 
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embraced oiicc more to raise the revenue to sixty-four 
Ihousand rupees a-ycar. The country could not by any 
possibility, (in its then state of population), yield that 
amount; but the new Khan, after squeezing all his 
subjects, made up the deficiency out of his own purse, 
rather than lose at once his country and position. 

Dewan Dowlut Raie, when he succeeded his father, 
Lukkee Mull, reluctantly n^mitted three thousand rupees ; 
and the revenue of Kolachee remained at sixty-one 
thousand rupees a-year till the autumn of 1847, whettl 
passed through Dei’a Ishmael Khan, on my way back 
to Lahore from tlie first Bunnoo expedition, and found 
myself surrounded by petitioners both against Gooldad 
Khan and the Dewan. 

Gooldad, it appeared, had been obliged to pawn his 
jewels and private property to meet the demands of his 
master; and one of the chief accusations against him, 
was that of not repaying the sums he had tluis bor¬ 
rowed to make up the revenue of the Crown ! 

Still louder, however, were the cries of the rate¬ 
payers. A perfect crowd of Gundapoors followed me 

across the river, and presented me the following peti¬ 
tion : 


W e, the zumcendars of Gundapoor, humbly repre¬ 
sent that Dewan Dowlut Raie has made Gooldad Khan 
our master; and is he is a tyrant, the country has 
been ruined in consequence. The hand of his exactions 
has overreached the threshold of every Afghan and 
Hindoo m Gundapoor. 

It has now |>!cascd God to bring a British otHcer 
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among us, and with him justice and considiTation for 
the poor ; and we are grateful for the hopo thus aftorded 
us of mercy. We pray you, in God's naim', to relieve 
us of the intolerable burden of our i')rescnt i*evcnue, to 
abolish the contract, and settle a certain share of the 
produce of the soil for us to pay in future, so that we 
may all know what we have to pay. Take this tyrant, 
Gooldad Khan, away from the gov(',rnment, and give»us 
some one who will rule justly, that our coimtry may 
not be depopulated. 

It is now some years since lie took \ iolent posses¬ 
sion of lands belonging to many of the small farmers, 
which lie continues to enjoy. Restore these to us ; and 
make him gh'e up also the unjust fines and forfeitures 
he has indicted on us. 

“ It is only five days ago since liis brotlier set .he 
soldiers on us, and wounded foui tccn zumeendars, for 
no cause whateven*. Some of the woundt.'d were too 
weak to come to complain ; but others are lun e. Hear 
their petition, and do jiistice. 

For God’s sake remove Gooldad Khan, abolish the 
present revenue, and give us a new settlement accord¬ 
ing to the produce. Confer a just ruler on us, and 
deserve our eternal prayers.” 


Tlie English reader of the above heart-stirring appeal 
will hope this was a solitary case, even under the govern¬ 
ment of the Sikhs; but it was impossible to set foot in 
any corner of the province misruled by Deuan Dovvlut 
Rale, without being similarly assailed by (he petitions 
of an oppressed people. 
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No sooner did Sir Henry Lawrence receive mv report 
of the condition of the Kolachee country, than he moved 
the Durbar to interfere, and procured a reduction of the 
revenue to forty-eight thousand rupees. But the reduc¬ 
tion came too late. The country was already ruined ; 
the cultivation abandoned ; the over-taxed shops deserted ; 
and the great water-dams, on which the crops arc 
entir('ly dependent, allowed to fall in pieces. 

When, therefore, Dewan Dowlut Raie was superseded 
by General Cortlandt, the Resident ordered me to make 
an entirely new settlement of the Kolachee revenue, 
formerly tlie Gundapoors, when left to distribute 

their own burdens, assessed themselves in the following 
manner. 

% 

The Gundapoor landholders are called Toomuns, in 
contradistinction to their Jut and Puthan cultivator, 

who are called Moozaruhs. 


Each of the six Gundapoor divisions of toomuns was 
called a Nullah.* On each nullah a certain sum wsis 
imposed, from one thousand rupees upwards ; and as 
each division of the tribe had originally an equal interest 
in the land (as shown in their curious custom of exchange 


every SIX years), each nullah was represented in accounts 
by six thousand dhuddees of land ; and the tax of one 


thousand rupees, or whatever it might happen to be, on 
the nullah, was allotted among the toomuns, according to 
the number of dhuddees of land he happened to possess. 


^ iStdlah means a canal, or water-course; but it had no such 
si-iuliiatioii licre, being in no way connected with the irrigation. 
It was a word arbitrarily chosen, and any other would have 
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The land of Rorhee, which had been originally given 
to the Gundapoor tribe, collectively, by Khan Zeman 
of Tak; and in which, consequently, all the six families 
of the toomuns x'etained an interest, was an exception 
to the above. It was divided into three hundred and 
forty KusseSy or water-cuts (arbitrary again, having 
nothing to do with water),* and each of these was 
assessed, on an average, at ten rupees. 

Both of these taxes, it will be observed, fell exclusively 
on the toomuns, or upper classes of actual landowners. 

A capitation-tax, similar to that in Murwut, but 
heavier, was next imposed on Puthans generally; and 
this not only included the toomuns, but so many of 
their cultivators as could boast of being Puthans. It 
was generally about four rupees a turban ; and being 
self-imposed in the place of a land-tax, was not so 
obnoxious as in Murwut, where it was superaddcd to 
the land-tax, as “ the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back.” 

Ploughs were next assessed, and this tax fell entirely 
on the Juts, or inferior Moossulman cultivators; the 
Puthan cultivators paying the turban-tax instead. 

Lastly, shops were assessed very highly: from ten to 
twenty rupees each. 

On the produce of the land there was no direct tax 
at all. 

* 

* In a similar manner the dry lands ot tlic neighbouring 
country of Bnihund were represented, in j)oj)uInr caleiilation, 
by ninety-six mauuds. A niaund is a weight e([UJil to eighty 
pounds avoirduj)oi3e. 
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It was not till LukKca' Alull ra:;'>c(l tlu' la vcnnc of 
Kolachec from fifty tiunisand to sixty thousand rupeos, 
that All Khan first imposed a direct tax on produce, 
and took one-eighth from the land. This necessitated 
a new adjustment of rights between the landowma' and 
the cultivator, and the di\ ision of agricultural produce 
became, on an average, as follows : 

One-eighth to the Sirkai*, or Government. 

% 

l\vo-{'igliths to the toomuns, or landlords. 

Five-eighths to tlu; moo/aruiis, or tenants; out of 
wliich tlu! tenant had to ])ay ins plough, or turban-tax. 

1 ho cultivators condihon was rendered wo)*se if liis 
toomun foxind it necessai*y (o mortgage the property ; 
in \\hich case, hy a m{)st unjust custom, onc-tentli of 
the, tenant’s shari' ot the produce was assigned to the 

wav of interest on his 

loan. 

Certainly, not less than one half the land of Gun- 
dapoor was in pawn in the year 1848. 

The obvious defects of the above system were com¬ 
plication of accounts, and consequent robbery of the 
poor, and an unequal distribution of the burdens 
of the country. My object, therefore, in re-modelling 
was to simplify tlu' accounts, and equalise the burdens. 

Commencing wi(h shops, I taxed them at a low 
and encouraging, hut fixed, rate of four rupees each 
a-year, with the view of recalling the hundreds which 
had been driven to the neighbouring provinces by 
the tbictuating, but always oppressive assessinciu ot 
former times. Ami. whereas, Hindoo shops had been 
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exempted from tlie taxes wliicli fell on tlu'ii Muhom- 
mudan neighbours, by the bigoted partiality of Prince 
Nao Nihal Sing, I now put all sects upon a level. If 
any ruler were insensible to the justice of the case, one 
might suppose that be would be alive to the impolicy 
of excusing Hindoos from taxes in an Aifgban coiintii, 
on the score of their religion. This reasoning how¬ 
ever was, I need not say, most unpopular v ith the 
Hindoos; and to make the new tax more palatable to 
them, I devoted the proceeds to the payment of a body 


of horse to patrol the western border of the Gundapoor 
country, and protect it from the forays of the thievish 
Sheraunees from the neighbouring hills, the chief suf¬ 


ferers by which were the Hindoos. 

Two Hindoos had just been carried off by some out¬ 
lawed Gundapoors, who lived among the Sheraunees, 
before my arrival, and five hundred rupees each, were 
demanded as ransom from their friends. Gooldad 
Khan, the chief of the country, ^vas either so power¬ 
less, or so indifferent to this state of things, that the 
inhabitnuts of the town told me the robbers came 
into Holachee itself, made purchases, baked and ate 
tneir choupattees at their ease, and then laying their 
hands on anytliin.g that came first, rode off again to 
the mountains. Of course, they onl}'^ plundered the 
Hindoos, and were protected by. the Afghans. 

The command ot this horse-patrol I gave to a cousin 
of the Khan's, Kaloo Khan, Gundapoor, of whose 
courage I shall hav’C more than one trait to relate. 

Proceeding next to the land, I found, that the one- 
eighth of produce, on an average of five years, had 
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yielded twenty-one thousand nine hundred and thirteen 
rupees per annum. The average total produce of the 
country, therefore, was one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand three hundred and four rupees. Out of this 
the Sikh Durbar insisted on not getting less than forty- 
eight thousand rupees; but as a new line of customs 
was just then being arranged on the Indus, Gooldad 
Khan was ordered to relinquish the customs he took 
from merchants passing through his country, and ten 
thousand rupees would be struck off his revenue in 
compensation. Consequently the Sikhs would, in 
future, demand thirty-eight thousand rupees of revenue 
fiom Kolachee, and leave, on an average, one hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand three hundred and four. 

Out of this the Khan, and the Gundapoor too- 
muns, were to be provided for. 

The Khan had latterly been paying upwards of ten 
thousand rupees out of his own means, to make up 
the deficiencies of the revenue; but he might well do 
so, for he had monopolized a good deal of the best 
land, and never assessed his own ground on account 
of the public taxes, abuses which caused great dis¬ 
content among the people. To make him independent 
of such irregular sources of income, provide for the 
expenses of his government, and maintain himself and 
his family in the honourable manner which seemed to 
me desirable for every hereditary chief of these Trans- 
Indus tribes, I allowed him fifteen tliousand rupci'S 

a-ye<ii . i. e. ten thousand I’or hiiiiselt, and five thou¬ 
sand for his uncle, Ali Khan. 

This left one hundred and twentv-two thousand 
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three hundred and four rupees between the landlords 
and the cvdtivators. 

4 

Between these two classes the utmost ill-will existed. 
The toomuns. who were squeezed by the Khan, who 
was squeezed by the Sikh farmer of revenue, had in 
turn so squeezed the moozarahs, who came next and 
last in the scale of production, that the latter never in 
any season enjo 5 ^ed a full moiety of the wretched pro¬ 
duce of their fields. In a fertile country this might 
have been wealth, but on he plain of Kolachee it was 
starvation; and the peasantry^ with- one voice, im¬ 
plored that I would interfere between them and 
their landlords, and set a limit to rent, as well as 
revenue. 

One of the fundamental doctrines of modern poli¬ 
tical economy, and one of the most just in theory, is 
that prices of all kinds regulate themselves, and should 
not be disturbed. But we have not to look farther 
than England to see how very long prices, if left to 
themselves, are in finding their just level, under every 
advantage of competition, and how full of suffering is 
the interval of transition, even if it be to better things. 
Have the landlords of England yet reduced their rents, 
so as to bear the same relation to the tenants’ profits as 
they lid before the opening of the British ports ? If 
not, they were either too low before, or are too high 

now. Adjustment there has been very little; except 

« 

between the tenant and the labourer, which being 
partial is also evil. Again, have the retail tradesmen 
of England, with very few exceptions, reduced theii 
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sdling- pnoc.s in proportion to the taxes of which they 
have been relieved ? or is there the least sign of their 
soon doing so, so as to compensate the gentleman for 
his loss ot landerl income, and the labourer for his loss 
of wages ? I fear that in both cases the answer must 
he “No;” and however sncecssful the great experi¬ 
ment ot Fr(‘e Tiade (or non-interference) may ulti¬ 
mately prove, it is probably the most remarkable 
instance of interfenmee with prices that the world’s 
mai’l^ets ha\'e ('\’er seen. 

To remove tin* argument to India, the doctrine of 
toll reliance on competition for the adjustment of 
pi’ices, must he rcciaved with discretion in a country 
whos(‘ people follow trades by caste. This is a 
disturbing inHuence which req\iires to be corrected 
h\ anotlicr. As tar as my own limited experience 
goes, I should be disposed to say that cornpetitwn, 
in the European sense, docs not exist among the trades 
ot India, but is r('plac(*d by coinbinaiion ; which having 
refen nee solely to chuss interests, should, I submit, not 
be permitted to regulate prices without a check. To 
gi\e an illusti'ation. drain was dear in a large Sikh 
cantonment, where there were many troops; but cheap 
in the neighbouring district, where there were no troops 
to buy, and the most wretched and primaeval means of 
carriage. A regiment of Sikh infantiy marched from 
its cantonment, wIktc wlieat Hour was selling at 24 lbs. 
tor the rupt‘c, and halted at a country village, where 

O' 

tlie peasantry were buying it at 48 lbs. If things were 
](dt to the simple knvs of political ecouo?ny, the irdiux of 
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inflicted on the Sikh army, the occupation of the Punjab 

has taken fifty thousand men. 

Subsequent events also make it very doubtful whether 

the auxihary force from Sindh, with winch Sir Charles 

Napier would gladly have assailed Mooltan, would have 

been strong enough to reduce the third stronghold of the 

Punjab. 

A fourth—Peshawur—would stiU have remained in 
possession of eight thousand of the best troops of the 
Sikh army, under a chief who has since proved to be 

its best General.* 

Moreover, it was the beginning of the hot weather, 

when regular armies do not keep the field. 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord Har- 
dinge decided against the annexation of the Punjab m 
February, 1846. Lord Gough and Sir Charles Napier 
deemed it equally impossible ; and history will set its 

seal to the judgment of the Geneials- 

But it is weU to record these things, for in the lapse 
of time those who were behind the scenes disappear; 
and the motives of important acts, and springs of great 
events, are lost under the rabbish of conjecture. 

Nor was it thought a small collateral advantage to 

have thus preserved a strong Hindoo power, from whom 


men enou-h. it is not probable that be would have undertaken 
le re^before him without a siege train of seventy or eighty 
he„v «.a .. one thooeand round. . gr.n . 

we had but thirty-four pieces up with the army, an 

than three hundred rounds a gun. 

Rajah Sher Sing Attareewalluh. 
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we had a right to look for gratitude, between British 

India and its Muhomrhudan enemies ’ in Central 
Asia. 


But it was easier for Lord Hardinge to reseat Duleep 

Sing upon the throne of the Punjab, than for the poor 
child to sit there. It was to divert the Sikh army from 
dethroning him that his able and unscnapulous mother, 
Maharanee Jhunda, had a few months before thrust them 
on the invasion of British India; and the defeated 




soldiery .swam .back across the Sutlej with vows of speedv 


vengeance against the Queen, her son, and her paramour. 
Prime Minister Lid Sinsr. 

o 

In the luxurious prison-chamberS of the Summun 


BoorJ,. Prince Shiv Deo Sing, and other sons of the 
last Maharajuli, still survived; and, spurious or not, 
were generally thought to have as legitimate a title to 
the throne as Duleep Sing—tlie child, not of Runjeet 
Sing, blit of the water-ciurier of his bath, and a girl 
in the hiu'em, whom, between drunkenness and dotage, 
the monarch had called his “ wife/’ 

The materials for disturbance, therefore, were as 
plentiful in Mai'ch, 1846, ’as they had been at any 
time since the mui'cler of Maharajuh Sher Sing; and 
after vainly plunging the Punjab into a war, which had 
dismembered it of Cachmere and the JuUunder Doab, 


transferred two hundred and fifty-six guns from the 
arsenal of Lahore to that of Fort William, destroyed 
the French battalions, exhausted the treasury-of Govind- 
^urh, and humiliated the Sikh race in the eyes of all 
the Indian people, the Queen-Mother and Rajah Lai 
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Sing found themselves as unable to carry on th« Govern¬ 
ment as they had been in November, 1845. 

Agam, therefore, they turned to British India; this 
time not in war, but humble entreaty, to save the so- 
caUed descendant of Runjeet from Runjeet’s ai-ray. 

“ Lest,” said the Lahore counsellors to Lord Har- 
dinge, “ after the depiu'ture of the British forces, the 
evil-disposed should create fresh disturbances, and 
endeavour to. ruin the State, it is the earnest and 
sincere desire and hope. of the Lahore Dulbar, that 
British troops, wdth intelligent officers, should for some 

* 

months, as chcumstances may seem to rcquhe, be left 
at Lahore, for the protection of the Government and 
the Maharajuh, and the inhabitants of the city. When 
affairs have been satisfactorily settled, and the period 
prescribed for the stay of the British force shall have 
expii-ed, the troops may then be withdrawn.” 

Anxious to see “ a strong Sikh Government esta¬ 
blished at Lahore,” Lord Hardinge reluctantly consented 
to this temporary interference ; and a British force* 
was left at Lahore, to support the Maharajuh, while 
his ministers reduced the overgrown and pampered 
army to rc^asonable pay and numbers. 

The command of this invidious occupation was im- 

1 Regiment European Infantry. 

8 Regiments Native Infantry. 

18 H. A. guns. 

4 Siege-train guns. 

2 Companies F^ot Artillery, 

2 Companies Sappers and Miners 

\ Regiment Irregular Cavalry. 
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posed upon the General who had so spiritedly defended 
Ferozepoor during the war—Sir John Littler—a man 
of very remarkable daring, but of still more remarkable 
forbearance^ 

The important charge of the diplomatic relations was 
intrusted to Colonel Henry Montgomery Lawrence, the 
most distinguished of three brothers, whose eminent 
services have since interwoven their name with the 
history of the Punjab ; and Major George MacGregor, 
the well-known political officer of the “ illustrious gar¬ 
rison of Jellalabad,” was appointed his Assistant at 
Lahore. 

In these three officers was to be found the rare union 
of-firmness, conciliation, and capacity for affairs. 

Thus ably and powerfully supported, had Rajah Lai 
Sing had tlic patriotism to attempt the reorganisation 
of the Sikh army and the impartial reduction of the 
jageers ot the Sikh chiefs, it is not impossible that in 
the allotted year he might have constructed a Govern¬ 
ment more independent of the aristocracy and the soldiery 

than any other which had existed at Lahore since the 
deatli of Runjeet Sing. 

But he liad neither the patriotism nor the grasp of 
mind, and betrayed at once that he had been chosen in 
the Harein, not in the Durbar. He reformed with one 
liand, and peculated with the other. He discharged 
some soldiers, but did not pay them, and was so 
alarmed at their discontent that he discharged no more. 
He took jageers enough from the other chiefs, but then 
lie appropriated them to himself.. Thus he exas- 
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perated all the enemies of the constitution without 
subduing one. Having done this, he proceeded to 

exa<^tate his friends. 

By Article 4, of the Treaty of the 9th March, 1846, 
the Sikh Sovereign ceded Cachmere to the British ; 
and on the 16th of the same month, the British 

transferred it to Maharajuh Goolab Sing. 

Instead of effecting the transfer. Rajah Lai Sing 


bribed the Governor of Cachmere, and the troops that 
were under him, to hold the province for the Sikhs, 


and oppose its occupation by Goolab Sing. 

A traitor must needs be a liar. Being taxed with 
the treachen,', he denied it. His own letters were pro- 
duc.ed, and he denied them. He was tried by a court- 
martial of five British officers, in despair of finding so 
many honest men in the Sikh Court; and being found 
guilty, he was deposed by the indignant British Govern¬ 
ment, by whose forbearance alone he had remained in 


power. 

And now the Sikh nobles looked round among 
themselves for a man to rule the nation, when the 
British force should be withdiwsTi. But there was none 
found who could think dispassionately of their own 

jealousies, or fearle.ssly of their own army. 

Another revolution stared them in the face; and 
who could say his blood would not be shed ? Who 
could answer for what was stiU dearer—his jageers ? 

The Sikh chiefs and councillors, headed by the mother 
of the Sovereign, implored the British not to withdraw 

their army. 
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Loi-d Harclinge consented. It was for the mutual 
peace of the Punjab and British India. 

But not again would the Governor-General rely on a 
Sikh Vizier ; nor would he support with British bayonets 
an unguided native Government. If his army remained, 
it should be with the certainty of doing good. If it 
maintained a Government in the Punjab, that Govern¬ 
ment should be worth maintaining. 

By the “ Ai ticles of Agreement concluded between 
the British Government and the Lahore Durbar, on the 
IGth December, 1846,” the administration of the Pun¬ 
jab, or kingdom of the child Maharajuh Duleep Sing, 
was vested in “ a Council of Regency, composed of 
leading chiefs and sirdars, acting under the control and 
guidance of the British Resident.”* 

This safeguard excepted, the Council of Regency was 
selected from “the mighty men” of the Sikh Coxu-tj 
in whom the Sikh nation, rather than the British 
Government, might rely. It contained SirdiuTej Sing, 
the besieger of Ferozepoor and Commander-in-Chief at 
Sobraon; Sirdar Sher Sing Attareewalluh, whose sister 
was betrothed to the Maharajuh; Dewan Deena N&th, 
the Chancellor and Talleyrand of the Punjab, whose 
voice in the revolutionary coxmcil in the gardens of 
Shalimar had been loudest and bitterest for the English 
war; Fakeer Noor-ood-deen, the Secretary of State; 
Sirdar ilunjore Sing Mujeethca, the hero of Buddecwal 
and coward of Boondree;t Bhaee Nidh^ Sing, the 

* Article 4. 

t Boondne is the Sikh name for the battle of Aliwal. 
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High Priest of Lahore; Sirdar Utter Sing Kaleewalluh, 
the chief officer of the cavalry; and Sirdar Shumsher 



noblest family of the Khalsa. This Coimcil of Regency 
was caUed by the Sikh people, the “ Durbar,” equivalent 

to our word ministry- 

The “ British Resident” appointed by Lord Hardinge 


to “ control and guide” these chiefs was Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who fulfilled the difficult duty as none but he 
could do it. Inspired vdth a noble Comp^sion for his 
royal V^ard, and a deep sympathy with the faUert Sikh 
nation, he brought a -brilliant genius for legislation, the 
loftiest principles, and a .warm yet dauntless heart, to ‘ 
the rescue of their affairs, and the overwhelming task of 


rebuilding the empire of Runjeet Sing; and when, at 
the close of 1847, he was forced from his post by a 
broken constitution, his departure was prophetically felt 
as a calamity by a country which he . had restored to 
peace ahd order,-and a people who knew hini to be.theu’ 


friend. • 

One of the earliest subjects to which the Sikh 
Durbar .drew the attention’ of their adyiser. Colonel 
•Lawrence, was ^as• they expressed it) 'the “outstanding 


revenue of Bunnoo, Tak.” • 

The Chancellor,. Deena N4th, whose business it was 

to transact all matters of finance, represented generally 
• ♦ • 

that Bunuoo was a place on the other side of the river 
• Indus, in the midst of the Kills, and peopled by Afghaii 
tribes, whose.peculiarly bai’barous ideas of freedom had. 
hitherto rendered it impossible to confer on them the 
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blessing of a Sikh Governor. Consequently no tax- 
gatherer found it convenient to reside in that part of 
the kingdom, and the revenue (which was sixty-five 
thousand rupees a-year) was always allowed to fall into 
arrear for two or tliree years, until the amount was 
worth collecting, when a force was sent from Lahore to 
ask for it; and if the answ'er was either short or evasive, 

4 

they just took wdiat they could and came aw^ay again. 
“ Now,” said the Chancellor in conclusion, glancing at 
his notes, “ there are two and a half years* revenues due 

V 

at this moment, so it is high time to send an army !” 

Such was Dewan Deena Nath’s account of the Sikh 
system of taxation in Bunnoo ; and the Resident’s 

4 

private inquiries soon elicited the fact that the valley 
had never been conquered or occupied by the Sikhs, 
but for the last twenty or twenty-five years, during the 
rapid decline of the Cabul empire, had been periodically 
inv'adcd and overmn by that aggi'essive and.warlike 
race, who now considered it an integral part of their 
kingdom. • 

The -Sikhs might indeed have made out as good a 
title to BunnOo as the English to the revenues of 
Bengal, ceded to Clive by the fallen Moghul; for in 
the “ Tripartite Treaty” of unhappy memory, Bunnoo is 
among the dependencies of Afghanistan ceded by Shah 
Shooja-ool-Moolk to Runjeet Sing;. but they preferred 
the boast of having won it by the sword, and kept alive 
their cla,im by the biennial devastation of a country 
they could not hold, and inflicting constant injuries on 
tribes whom they found it hopeless to subdue. 
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A native manuscript, the translation of which, in 
English, by a young MuhommuHan, is now before me, 
gives the following quaint account of these Bunnoo expe¬ 
ditions : “ When the late Maharajuh Runjeet Sing went 
to take a view of that country with his victorious army, 
he received from the inhabitants a small sum of money, 

of Mahmood of Ghuznee’s coin, and twenty horses. 

* 

After two years, Maharajuh KhuiTuck Sing Buhadoor, 
with the chiefs and sirdars, and twenty thousand men, 
went to that country; and the zumeendars (landholders,) 
through their ignorance and ferocity, made hostile attacks. 
They were soon put down, but, owing to the country 
being laid waste, nothing was realized. After five or 
six years, Maharajuh Khurruck Sing visited that part of 
the country again with immense regiments of infantry 
and artillery. He succeeded in realizing sixty thousand 
rupees, but no horses. The expenses of the march 
were defrayed by the revenue of that land, but I cannot 
say what amount was placed in the royal treasury. The 
zumeendars of that frontier were in the habit of plun¬ 
dering the sirhoxee (royal) horses,, mules, and camels ; 
the consequence was, continued firing on both sides. 

“ After two years, Dewan Tara Chund, with an army 
of eight thousand men, and twelve guns, marched off 
to that country. On his first arrival, he collected the 
revenue, ampunting to forty ’ thousand nipees; but in 
doing so, the whole of the tribes of that part united 
together, and fought desperately. Sirdar Jai Sing Atta- 
reewalluh, with two hundred infantry, were killed on 
the field, and five hundred persons were wounded, which 
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caused the Dewan to fly.” This defeat apparently called 

for signal vengeance, and accordingly, “ After two years, 

the late Prince Nao Nihal Sing, with an array of fifty 

thousand men, besides artillery, maixhed, &c. * * * 

They had occasion to fight w ith one village, and a few 

men of the Maharajuh’s were killed ; but the rebellious 

were routed by the arhiy with great slaughter, the 

inhabitants were put to the sword, and their dwellings 

• • % 

set on fire, which entirely destroyed the village.” 

And so the narrative goes on, wfith great armies 
everj' two or three years, small collections, risings of the 

Bunnoochees, and frightful inflictions of vengeance by 

0 

the Sikhs. And this was what the Lahore Durbar now 
solicited the British Resident’s permission to re-enact! 

But Colonel Lawrence was the last man w^ho wUs 
likely to sanction such a vainglorious persecution; and 
he gladly seized this early* opportunity of civilizing and 
elevating' the barbarous military • policy of a race which, 
in one genei*ation, had- sprung from the plough to 
empire. He said it was his duty to maintain the boun- 
daries of the Sikh kingdom as he found them; and if 
the tribes of ’Bunfioo refused to pay a reasonable revenue, 
the DUrl.ar might send a force to compel them; but a 
British officer, chosen from the Resident’s stafif of 
assistants, must accompany that /orce,* to see that it 
resorted to arms only in extremity, and committed no 
excesses. Further, Colonel Lawrence* advised them to 
' t^ and cona'Zj’a^e the. Bunnoochees; to subdue them 

by a peaceful and juk treaty ; and reduce the nominal 

♦ 

revenue, which was never paid, to a moderate tribute, 
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in acknowledgment of sovereignty. The Durbar con- 
sented. A force of five regular' infantry regiments, a 
regiment of regular cavalry, and about fifteen hundred 
Ghorchurruhs, or irregular horse, with two troops of 
horse artillery, was selected from the Sikh army, and 
placed under the command of Sirdar Shumsher. Sing 
Sindhunwalluh, a member of the Council of Regency. 

The British officer, whom the Resident had intended 
to associate with the Sirdar, as colleague and adviser, 
was Lieutenant Nicholson;"*^ but, as he could not be 
spared from the duties on which he was engaged, I 
was ultimately chosen to take his place in the Bunnoo 
expedition; an accident to which 1 am indebted for 
many opportunities and honours which would have 
fallen far more happily on my friend. 

This was in the middle of February, 1847. From 

Lahore to Bunnoo was a month’s mai'ch; and the hot 

• • 

season of the Punjab commences in March, and sets 
violently. in in April. I had, therefore, at best a month 
allowed me to talk over an independent people, who 
had resisted Sikh supremacy tor a quarter of a century 
and I think it is not very surprising that I signally 
failed in the attempt. 

We entered Bunnoo on the 15 th of March, and were 
burnt out of it by. the sun on the 1 st of May. Of a 
lakh and three-quarters of rupees of revenue, due from 
the valley, we had collected only half a lakh: and as to 

N 

a peaceable settlement for the future (that is to sayj an 

* Since so much distinguished in the Punjab war of 
1848 — 9 . 
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engagement, on the part of the people, to pay anything 
annually of their ovm free will), we had fully ascertained 
that it was hopeless. 

Was, then, this first expedition fixiitless ? 

Far from it. Two great objects had been gained. 

Firstly. A Sikh army, under the influence of a single 
British officer, had passed, unmolesting and unmolested, 
through a country, which before it never entered but to 
devastate, and never left but with heavy' loss. 

Secondly. I had reconnoitred the wlmle valley, ascer¬ 
tained the strength of its tribes, and seen how both 
might be subdued. 

Let me explain both. The Sikh army was notorious 
for plunder; and one of Colonel Lawrence’s strictest 
injunctions to me at parting was: “ To make severe 
examples of every instance, and in very bad cases to 
send the offenders in irons to Lahore.” For the first 
fortnight, I had full employment. On the line of march, 
in the morning, I did nothing but detect, stay, reprove, 
chase, overtake, and imprison plunderers, horse and foot; 
and all the rest of the day my tent was besieged by the 
people of the country bc\Yailing their damaged fields, 
and calling on me to punish the offenders. 

Long indulged in military licence, the Sikh soldiers 
could not believe that they were no longer to be allowed 
to help themselves from every farmer’s field, pull their 
firewood from every hedge, and drag a bed from under 
its slumbering owner, in order that they might take a 
nap on it themselves. The cavalry, too, thought it 
quite arbitrarv that they should have to pay for the 
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fodder of their horses (fine young com, which the 

zumeendar intended one day to be bread!) But when 

* 

the wholesome reform once dawned upon their convic¬ 
tions as a fact, and a few severe examples before the 
whole force showed what all plunderers had to expect, 
the men gave it up at once, and settled down into a 
completer state of discipline in this respect than is ever 
attainable in the camp of an Anglo-Indian army, where 
officers have no power of punishment on the spot.—(In 
the Company’s army, there is nothing so difficult as to 
convict a native soldier of plundering; or, if convicted 
by evidence, to get a sentence of punishment from the 
native officers who compose the court-martial. It would 
be a good thing; too, if the European officers would not 
consider themselves quite so much bound by esprit de 
corps^ to shelter their own men. It is a kindly, but 
mistaken, feeling.) 

The news of the anti-plunder regulations in our camp, 
spread through the country, and long preceded us to 
Bunnoo ; encouraging a third, at least, of the popula¬ 
tion to await our arrival in the vaUey, instead of flying 
bodily to the mountains as usual. Nor during our stay 
of six weeks in Bunnoo, were there more than two 


breaches of the new discipline. In the one case, some 
soldiers, by order of their officer (General Purtab Sing), 
cut down a fine sheeshum-tree, under whose shade the 


holy Syuds of a village were wont to sit and pi*ay; and 
I was induced, by the long services of the General, to 
let him off with compensation to the Sjaids. In the 
other case, another holy man rushed into my tent, and 
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complained that an elephant driver had begun to cut his 
green wheat, and carry it off as fodder for our elephants ; 
the S 3 aid remonstrated in the only language he knew 
viz.; Pushtoo, and the Mahout replied with a still harder 
medium of communication. In proof of his story, the 
poor Syud was covered with blood. There being only 
foul' elephants in camp, a very short investigation 
brought the offence home to the serv^ant of a Sikh 
Chief, named Sirdar Sooijun Sing; and I resolved to 
make a* signal example of the depredator. A parade' 
of the whole Sikh force was ordered; the troops formed 
into a hollow square, and in spite of the pei'sonal 
entreaties of his master, the Mahout was tied up to the 
triangles and flogged—then passed with bare back down 


the ranks of his comrades. Assembling the officers, I 

then explained to them, and deshed them to explain to 

their respective companies, that the people of the 
« 

countiy, relying on my protection, had received us as 
friends; but would resort to their old system of night 
attacks and assassinations, if the Sikh soldiers plun¬ 
dered them as of old; that, consequently, the peace of 
the whole camp, and many men’s lives, depended on 
the maintenance, of discipline; and so for as I was con¬ 
cerned, I would never overlook a breach of it. 


After tliis there were no more complaints. Whether 
they paid revenue or not, the Bunnoochees flocked 
into oiu' camp, and bought and sold with our soldiers, 
and sat and tidked in our assemblies, as friends in¬ 
stead of enemies. The great question at issue between 
us—the Lahore tribute money—was mutually refeiTcd 
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to argument, instead of the sword; almost all ■ the 

chiefs took heart, and returned from the mduntains to 

• • 

join the national council in my- tent, whether inclined 
to yield, or determined to resist; their different charac¬ 
ters were discriminated; many were won over to our 
side, and friendships formed, which afterwards stood us 
in good stead. 

One anecdote I must relate before' lea\ang this sub- 
ject, because it is most honourable to the Sikh force, 
and shows of what a high degree of discipline, that 
militaiy' people is capable. Sikh detachments, and, 

4 

indeed, all forces not at the capital (before Colonel 

Lawrence introduced regular pay), used to be paid by 

tunkhwahs, or assignments on the' pro\dncial collectors 

of revenue; on whose solvency, or caprice, it depended 

how soon or how late they should realize their pay. 

The army sent to Bunnoo had a very worthless bit of 

paper indeed, drawn on one Dowlut Raie, the “ con- 
• * ♦ 

tractor” (and I may add, devastator) of several provinces 

on the right bank of the Indus. Either he could not, 

• or he would not, honour it; and. our poor fellows, 

obliged by me to pay ready money for every thing they 

bought in the valley, were soon so distressed for food, 

that some of them dropped down under arms from 
♦ 

weakness. Not till then was it reported to me by 

the officers, in their expressive language, that the 

whole force was himgrj%” and wanted my permissior 

♦ 

to quarter on the enemy. They were, indeed, stand 

ft 

as sentries over the ripe corn-fields of the refractd 

* 

Bunnoochees I I looked out from my tent, and saw 
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the rich harvest of that prolific land, in every stage, 

4 

from green to gold, waving temptingly around oiu* 
camp; and thought discipline had for the nonce been 
most reverentially honoured! So I passed the word, 
for every soldier to cut enough food for himself and 
cattle for a fortnight; and in an hour, the hanTst 
had vanished from those parts, as if locusts had passed 
over them. 

Thus, as I said before, was one gi’eat object gained 
by our othenvise unsuccessful expedition. The blood¬ 
thirsty and revengeful tribes of Bunnoo, and the army 
of their Sikh masters, had, for the first time, met in 
something resembbng friendship; and parted again, 
without adding to the long account of mutual iiyuric^ 
and hatred. The small end of the wedge of civibzed 
intercourse had at last been introduced. 




The other object, which was attained by this fii'st 
expedition, was a thorough reconnaissance of the valley, 

I d discovery of its weakness. Though the Sikhs had 
dmed mastery over Bunnoo for upwards of twenty 
ars, they had always approached it, even with 
imensc armies, in fear and trembling. The Sikhs 
;re not more bigoted as Hindoos, than the Bunnoo- 
ees as followers of the Prophet. One-fifth of the 
id of Bunnoo was actually in the possession of Syuds 
le Prophet’s own descendants), and other holy Mu- 
immudans; and these, trembling for their fat revenues, 
ever Hindoo masters established themselves in the 
Hey, stiiTed up every religious feeling of the tribes, 
and added fresh fuel to the 'flames of opposition. 
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Not a night, therefore, passed without a Sikh camp 
being besieged by thousands of fanatic Bunnoochccs, 
yelling out the Muhommudan call to prayers, in pro¬ 
longed howls like that of the jackal, and then, when 
they had worked themselves to a pitch of religious 
fury, rushing in on the hoiTor-stricken sentries with 
juzail and knife, and running amuck among the sleepless 
Sikh soldiery in the lines. 

By day, even, the grass-cutters of the cavalry, how¬ 
ever strongly guarded, would be led into ambuscades 
and harassed into flight by secret enemies, who emerged 
only to plunder them as they ran. And should any 
single soldier be fool-hardy enough to stroll a hundred 
yards beyond the pickets, his mutilated corpse alone 
told his fate to his comrades. 

In this state of things, it may easily be understood 
how, in five-and-twenty years, the Sikhs never dis¬ 
covered the proper entrance into Bunnoo. Dependent 
on their enemies for guidance, their armies were led^ 
year after year, through quicksands, where their artillei^ 
was useless, and delayed by the constant passage of 
rivers, which they ought to have avoided. After a frait- 
less expedition, perhaps after a defeat before a paltry 
fort, they fled precipitately out of the valley by the 
same way they came, knowing no other. 

The force which I accompanied, in March, 184 7, 
entered Bunnoo, as usual, by the old deceitful road; 
which was so bad, that I determined not to go back by 
it. Though we failed in collecting the revenue, I 
thought we might at least estimate its real extent, and 
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learn much by exploring the country thoroughly; so, 
instead of rcti'acing our steps, wo pushed right across the 
valley from west to east; effected the passage of the 
Khounum river, which no Sikh artny had ever crossed 
before ; and, after feasting our eyes on the richest por¬ 
tion of Buiinoo, lying perdu in a corner under the moun¬ 
tains, emerged upon a fine natural high road for an 
army, which proved to be the real entrance and exit of 
Bunnoo, so long and so successfully concenled. It w'ould 
be diHicult in sav who were at first chagrined at this 

^ V » 

discovery—the Bunnoochees thrmselves, or the Sikli 
chiefs and grey-beards of our camp. At last, both 
sides laughed heartily at what, it must be confessed, was 
a very good joke, 

I have already mentioned, that we marched out of 
Bunnoo on the Isl of May. The ample reconnaissance 
we had made of the whole country during our stay, and 
especially during our retreat by the new road, enabled 
me, on the 4th of that month, to draw \ip a> full report 
on Bunnoo, and the tribes that held it; pointing out 
the natural and social sources of their wealth and wars, 
strength and weakness; proposing that the old Sikh 
system should now be -abandoned, and the permanent 
subjugation and occupation of the valley be undertaken ; 
and concluding with a detailed military plan for effecting 
it, the main points of which were to level all the forts of 
Bunnoo to the ground, and build one large one for the 
Crown. 

This plan was approved of by Colonel Lawrence; 

Lord Hardinge (then Governor-General) directed 
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that it should he carried out the next cold season, 
solicited as a favotu' that I might be intrusted with tl 
duty, and felt quite grateful when my request was granted. 
On the last expedition, I had been sent, at the very end 
of the season for operations, to offer to savages a propo¬ 
sition fit only for a reasonable people; and, after six 
weeks’ ineffectual labour and exposure, though I ought 
not to have been surpiascd, I could not but be as deeply 
disappointed as I had been interested in the experi¬ 
ment of peace. I had said to them : “ Your revenue 
is sixty-five thousand rupees a-year ; and as you refuse 
to pay it, the Sikhs come and inflict on you a loss fifty 
times greater. They destroy your haiwests, burn your 
houses, plunder your flocks and herds, and sell your wives 
and children as slaves. The beautiful valley, which 
nature has bestowed on you, is withered into a curse. 
What for ? You say it is for your liberty. I offer you 
that liberty ; and not only offer it, but guarantee it so 
long as the Sikh treaty with the English lasts. Only 



an annual tribute of forty thousand rupees, and no army 
shall again enter yo\u' valley, no Sikh .show his face 
within your boundaries. You shall be left in tlie undis¬ 
turbed enjoyment of yom- own country, and your own 

laws!” 

This had been refused ; and I had said, at parting on 
their border : “ Bunnoochees ! I h^ve laboxu’ed hard to 
do what I thought best for your own interests, for I 
love fi-eedom as much as you; hut you have rejected 
my interference, and prove'd yourselves incapable of gra- 
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titude for the forbearance which has been shown you 
by this Sikh army, which was able any day, to rout aU 
your tribes. Now mark my words. I have explored 
your valley, and know its riches ; I have discovered your 
hidden road ; I have counted your four hundred forts ; 

I have estimated your tribes; and I will beg of my 
Government to let mo come back to you again. I will 
lead in another army by the new way, and level your 
forts, and disarm your tribes, and occupy your countr}\ 
You shall not be punished for your present resistance. 
No ! This beautiful scene shall no more be desolated by 
revenge. You shall have the best laws that an en¬ 
lightened people can frame for you; but they will be 
administered by a Sikh Governor. He cannot oppress 
you, for the English will be over him. You shall be 
justly ruled, but you shall be free no more.*** 

The kind reader, who has followed me through this 
tedious, but indispensable chapter, will now be prepared 
to enter with me on moi’c stirring scenes; to march 

* Mr, Masson, in recording those adventurous travels of 
his, which astonish most those who know the countries best 
through which ho passed, makes the following just reflection 
on wliat he saw in Bunnoo : 

“ The advocate of anarchy, in contemplating so precarious a 
state of society, might learn to prize the advantages conferred 
by n mild and well-regulated government, as he might be 
induced to concede a little of his natural right, in preference 
to existing in a state of licentious iiulepeiulenee, as the savage 
inhabitant of Bunnoo, continually dreadiu" and dreaded.**— 

' • w 

Masson's Journeys in Beloochistan, J/ghanistan^ and the Punjabi 
Voh I. p. 91 
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with me once more towards the western frontier of the 
Punjab ; assist me to fix the yoke on the neck of a 
savage people ; help me to turn the assassin s knife ; 
swim with me the midnight ford, and wake the sleeping 
border rebel in his lair; read with me, with indignant 
sorrow, the betrayed and wounded magistrate’s appeal 
for help ; sound with me the loud alaram, beat the angry 
diTim; welcome the fierce, hut friendly waniors, that 
rally to the call; and weld tribes, that never met before in 
friendship, into a common army, wdth a common cause : 
then, confident of right, plunge into The War. 


APPENDIX TO INTRODUCTORY "CHAPTER. 

Extract of a letter from the Secretary to the Government of 
India with the Governor-General, No. 239, dated Simla, 21st 
of July, 1847, to the Resident at Lahore. 

Part of paragraph 20. “ And now that Lieutenant Edwardes 
has brought his tour to a close, you are requested to convey 
to that officer the Governor-General’s special approbation of the 
temper and judgment evinced by him in his proceedings at 

Bunnoo. (True extract) 

(Signed) “ H. M. Lawrence, 

" Agent and Resident.” 


A STRAY RECOLLECTION. 

The English reader who receives sixpennywortn of “ My 
dear Sir” and “ Your’s truly,” by the post every morning, will 
be amused to see how friends in the East write to each other 
in Persian. The following is a literal translation of a farewell 
letter on parting with Sirdar Shumsher Sing Sihdhunwallnh, 
my- Sikh coadjutor in the first expedition to Bunnoo. 
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(After all his state titles, &c., &c.) 

** Mv dear Friend, 

In a day or two we shall be at our journey’s end; and iu 
the joy of returning home you will soon forget that you have 
been four months abroad. Sherbet, and “ beyd-mooshk,”* will 
drown the taste of the abominable waters of the Goombeeluh ; 
the clean streets of Lahore'f wdll make amends for the water¬ 
courses and quagmires of Bunnoo ; you will have fireworks at 
night instead of attacks on the pickets; the arrow' of love instead 
of the spear of war; and wanderings in the many-coloured 
garden, instead of tiresome marches iu the desert. How cau 
I hope, therefore, that in the society of old friends, you will 
not also forget 7ne P But as in the daily intercourse of the last 
four months I have seen the candour and openness of your 
dis])Osition, your manly activity and disregard of toil, your 
fortitude and spirit iu difficulties, and above all vour desire 
rather to earn for the young Maharajuh among his Afghan 
subjects as great a reputation for justice and lenity as his 
predecessors acquired lor cruelty and violence, so it was im¬ 
possible I should not conceive an esteem for you, and a wish 
to continue our friendship, 

Remcinbcring, therefore, how fond you are of the chase, and 
how often yo\i have admired my English greyhounds, I now 
beg your acceptance of them ; that when the cold ^Yeather 
conics again, and with hawk and hound you once more take 
the field ; when all your lat Punjabee dogs arc panting in vain 
after the hare, and these swift runners catch her on the very 
edge of the forest, yon wvill cry. *S/uibdshJ* (Well done!) and 
in a moment of pleasure remember me *’ 

* A perfumed beverage extracted from the willow, of which natives arc 
passionately fond. 

t This was a puff, I fear, of the labours, of Sir IT. Lawrence and M^or 

MacGregor, who performed the Augean task of draining the filthiest capital 
ii\ India. 



XHK RECORD OR EVENTS RECALS THEIR ORDER. AND 

keminds me. u’ith sad distinctness, that here 

XHEKE WAS A BLANK. AT LEAST LET ME GIVE ONE 
PAGE TO THE dear BROTHER WHO WAS TO HAVE ACCOM¬ 
PANIED THIS EXPEDITION ; BUT WHOSE MEMORY ALONE 


WENT WITH ME. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Reader! Take out the map which Mr. Arrow- 
smith and I have had so much trouble with, or you 
might as well read Persian as this chapter. 

The western frontier of the Punjab is that tract of 
countrj- which lies between the Salt Range, the River 
Indus, the Soolimanee ISIountains./’^ and the country 
of Sindh; a tract which, in the popxilar language of 
the Lahore Court, was called “ Derajat,” or the En¬ 
campments, from its three principal towns on the 
’’banks of the Indus (Dera Ishmael Khan, or the Camp 
of Ishmael; Dera Futteh Khan, or the Cam]) ot Fut- 
teh; Dera Ghazee Khan, or the Camp of Ghazee.)t 

* So calied, from the principal mountain, the "Tukht-i- 

Sooliman,” oi> Throne of Solomon. 

f In A’’ol. XVII. Part 2, July to December, ItidS, of “The 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” is a very valn&cr 
contfibiitiou by Lieutenant R. Maclagau, of the Bengal Fng] 
peers entitled, “ Fragments of the History of Mooltan, the 
DCCaJat and Buhawulpoor, from Persian MSS.,” from -yrhich 
I contract the following historical account of the three Deras: 
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The Sikhs divided the Derajut for practical pui-poses 
(neither having nor wanting maps, and totally regardless 
of the feelings of geographers in Europe) into two pro¬ 
vinces, Dora Ishmael Khan, and Dera Ghazee Khan. 
Dera Futteh Khan was included in the province of Dera 
Ishmael Khan, and its name seldom heard ; the Sikhs 
having built close to it a strong fort called Girang, which 
thenceforwai'd gave name to the district. 

The province of Dera Ghazee Khan had for years 

** In A.D. M6D, Sooltan Hoossein was Governor of Mooltan. 
A military advcutiiror iiamed !MuUk Sohriib, a Belooch, from 
Mukr^n, on the coast of the Indian Ocean, west of the Hala 
IMouutaiiis, came with his two sons, Ishmael Khan and Futteh 
Khan, and took service under Sooltan Iloosscin, who assigned 
them the charge of the Indus frontier, * from Kurdr to Deeu 
Kdt.’ ('I'hcse places. 1 conjecture to be Krdr-i-Lul-Esau, on 
the left bank of the Indus, directly opposite Dora Futteh Khan ; 
and Kotc-i-Bcloclmalla, opposite Dera Ishmael Khan. I know 
no Decn Kotc in those parts). This encouraged other Mukran 
Belooches to come for service; amongst others, Hajee Khan, 
with his son, Ghazee Khan. All had lands assigned them on 
the Indus. Mulik Sohrab founded the two towns called after 
his sons, Ishmael and Futteh ; and Ilajcc Khan, another called 
after his son Ghazee. The latter town was held in Jageor, first 
from Delhi, and afterwards Nadir Shah, by the descendants of 
the original Hajcc Khan, so late as 17ftS, when Ghazee Khan 
the Tenth died without issue; and the Jageer was resumed by 
the Crown of Cabul; though two descendants of the family are 
named as being alive at Dera Ghazee Khan, in 18-15, viz., 
aiuhommud llnhccm Khan, and Muhomniud Yar Khan, who 
still hold two wells of ground free—a miserable vestige of former 
privileges.’* The whole paper is highly interesting. 
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been. itltiTistcd to Dewtin Moolraj and his father, the 
Avise Dewan Sawnn Mull. 

The remaining province of Dera Ishmacl Khan was 
held at the time of my first expedition to Bunnoo by 
Dewan Dowlut Raie, whose misgovernment has been 
already alluded to in the Introductory Chapter. 

On my report of his oppressions, the Sikh Durbar, 
by the advice of Colonel Lawrence, removed him, and 
his government was conferred on General Van Cort- 
landt, of the Sikh seiwice, who had commanded a 
brigade in the first expedition. 

This gentleman, whose name must be familiar to 
every one who watched with any interest the late war 
in the Punjab, was indebted for a verj^ rare com¬ 
bination of qualities to his descent, inheriting at once 
the best characteristics of the East and West. Care¬ 
fully educated in England, he returned to seek his 
fortune in his native land, and had been eighteen 
years in the Sikh army when he accompanied me to 
Bunnoo in the spring of 1847. The good sense, 
extensive knowledge of the Punjab and its people, 
and practical military ability which he discovered on 
that occasion, led me to conceive him worthy of a 
much more important tmst than the one he held; 
and on Dowlut Raie’s removal, I solicited and ob¬ 
tained from Colonel Lawrence his promotion to the 
government of Dera Ishmael Khan! 

I will now enumerate the countries which composed 
that province:— 


VOL. I. 


t) 
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TRANS-INDUS. 


Each people 1 ha.v6 
- its own peculiar trile , 
or family of tribes. 

8. Girang, or Dera Futteh Khan. ] 

9. Dera Ishmael Khan, proper, j 

CIS-INDUS. 

10. Kuchee (mixed races). 

As Bunnoo, though hitherto unconquered, belonged 
nominally to General Cortlandt’s province, it was ar¬ 
ranged that he should command the whole of the Sikh 

troops selected to effect its reduction, instead of as usual 
a Sikh Sirdar. 

hew of the real Sikh chiefs ever condescended, 
even in Runjcct’s time, to learn the “ new-fangled ” 
strategy introduced by the French officers. Yet it 
was the natural policy of the ruler, whenever he sent 
an army into the field, to put at its head one of his 
own chiefs. Consequently the Sirdar’s part was the 
gener'al plan of the campaign, determining what roads 
should be pursued, what halts made, and when a 
battle should be fought. The actual manojuvm in 
the nfe’/e'e devolved almost entirely on the COnjinonof 
Tegiments; officers generally of humble fiurrilies 
are not been too proxrd to learn their drill, we 


1. Bunnoo. 

2. IVIurwut. 

3. Esaukheyl. 

4. Tak. 

5. Kolachee. 

6. Drabund. 

7. Chowdwan. 
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Fcrme:hcc uniforms, and rise to common bv merit. 

c ’ ^ 

It mav easily be conceived, then, what a want of co^a- 
bination and unitv of purpose was exhibited in the 
Sikh battles; and their success was due to the it 
that, incomplete as their tactics were, they still con¬ 
tained far more of the European clement than the 
Asiatic strategy of their opponents. 

To me, therefoi'C, it was a subject of congratulation 
that my plans were to be carried out by a com- 
manding-ofRcer capable of manoeu\Ting the whole of 
his own army. 

The force which the Resident intended to place at 
my disposal was as follows:— 

7 Re^lmcaits of Infantiw. 

1 Regiment of Regadar Cavalry. 

2000 Irregular Cavalry. 

3 Troops of Horse Artillery. 

80 Zumbooruhs, or Camel-Swivels. 

What with sickness and other exigencies of the 
service, it will be Subsequently seen that our numbers 
fell far short of this. 

The overgrown Sikh army of the revolutionary days 
had at this time, for the sake of economy, been reduced 
down to the lowest strength absolutely requisite to hold 
the empire ; and it was necessary to draft regiments and 
gune for the Bunnoo expedition from such quarter 
the country as could be safely weakened for two 

In the end these drafts were concentration 

D 2 


wo- 
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flistant divisions, one at Peshavmr, and one on the 
Indus at Esaukheyl, below the Salt Range; and to 
save time, it was determined that the two should 
form a junction, by a simultaneous movement, on the 
borders of Bunnoo itself, instead of making a wide 
circuit to unite east of the Indus. It was natural to 
expect a warm opposition from tlie Bunnoochees, and 
this plan had the advaniago of distracting their 
attention and increasing their alarm. 

The point of junction was to be the neighbourhood 

of Kurruk, which the reader will find in my map, at 

the mouth of the pass from which the Peshawur road 

emerges into the country of the Khuttuks on the east 
of Bunnoo. 

To reach this point, the Peshawur column had to 
perform a veiy difficult march across the Salt Range, 
by the Kotlnd of Kohat, a route whose difficulties, 
when beset by enemies, have been since experienced 
in 1850 by a British force under no less able a 
commander than Sir Charles Napier. 

Indeed, the only disciplined army which to my 

knowledge ever previously passed this way with its 

materiel was a Sikh brigade many years ago under 

Raja Sooebeyt Sing, the younger brother of Maha- 

rajub Goolab Sing, of Cachmere, one of the most 

desperate men of the brave Sikh army. He had six 

guns, and carried them iiiccemeal on the backs of 
elf-phants 

The present Peshawur column consisted of— 
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3 Regiments of Infantry. 

1 Regiment of Regular Cavaby. 

1 Troop of Horse Artillery; and 
1000 Afghan Irregular Horse. 

It was conducted by Lieutenant George ReyneU Tay¬ 
lor, of the 11 th Regiment of Bengal Light Cavalry, one 
of the Assistants to the British Resident at Lahore, and 
met with no opposition from the mountain tribes; but 
had it done so, the name which its chivalrous leader has 
since won in the campaign of 1848—9, leaves no room 
to doubt that had his men remained faithhil the passage 
would have been forced.* 

* I append the “Route** pursued by Lieutenant Taylor as 
it may be useful to military men : 


From Peshawur to Budber 

♦ 

5 

koss. November 20th. 

To Muttunnee .... 

• 

6 

>> 

99 

21st. 

To the foot of the Kothul, 
Pass of Kohat . . 

or 1 

.J 


4 

» 

99 

22nd. 

To KohAt. 

•{ 

3 

» 

,y ,, 23rd, to 

end of the month. 

To Gudda Kheyl ... 

• 

6 

« 

December 

1st. 

To Lachee ..... 


6 

99 

99 

2nd. 

To Ishmael Kheyl 

• 

6 

99 

99 

3rd. 

To Kujjoorree .... 

• 

6 

99 

99 

4 th. 

To Shah Baz Gurh . . 

To Chouuterah - . 

• 1 
•j 

^12 

99 

99 

5th & 6th. 

To Kurruk . . . 

• 

6 

99 

99 

7th. 


Koss 64 Days 17 

A Koss’* varies from one and a half to two miles. 

The reason of the long time occupied in this march should be 
known to military men. The Sikhs took their ammunition and 
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The other column which L accompajaied, and General 
CortlRndt commanded, mustered Ifs misQiahfe-^numoers 


the 1st December, imder the fort of Lukkec 
town of which name is the capital of Mnrwut, the 



stores as usual in carts, which were soon unable to proceed, and 
were obliged ultimately to be carried on men’s heads. ^The^ 
guns also were obliged to be dismounted and carried 
phants, which animals, and camels, are the only carriage an'army 
can use in this pass. Even these meet with unusual obstacles ; 
for ill the march between Kujjoorrce and Chounterah occurs the' 
celebrated “ Koonh-i-Gou’*—an Afghan name which will pot 
bear translation. It was described to me by Iteynell Taylor 
as a “singular fissure in a long blade-like ridge of rock, and 
even when prepared for our reception it required nice steering 
to save a camel’s load from being knocked off.” 



PASS OP TUB KOO.Vll>I-GOO. 

Filled up wiih stones to admit of an army passing. 


a subsequent occasion, Lieutenant Taylor marche wH 
company of infantry from Peshawur to Bunuoo in eig^f day 
5ee Journal, February 11th, 1848, Chapter V. of this hoe 
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adjoining Bunnoo on the south, 
in the map immediately between the 

the rivers Khoorrum and Goombeeluh. 

Of the strong brigade appointed to this ccasioti 
one regiment was so sick from fever as to be unal^ 
to move ; and two other available wings of regiments 
had not come up, and seemed to be in no huri> to 
encounter the business. The General’s muster, there¬ 
fore, amounted only to twelve hundred and t^venty 
infantry, and three hundred and thirty-four irregulai 
horse. But he had two excellent troops of horse 
artillerj'; and by pru'suing a circuitous route up the 
left bank of the Khooirum, we felt confident of joining 
the Peshawur column near Kurruk, without coming 

into contact with the Bunnoochees. 

An entry in my diary at this point may amuse the 

reader, as characteristic of the wild situation ^we were 

then in, and remoteness from the sophistications of 

civilized life. 

« \st Dec, —Halt. Dreadful toothache. Cortlandt 
and native doctor had three pulls. Broke two pieces 
off. Tooth where it was. Ditto the pain. Petitions 

all day.” 

I remembered it as if it were yesterday. A dis¬ 
tracting tooth, at the opening of a campaign, was not 
to be quietly endured; and I expressed a regret that 
there was no dentist in the wilds of Eastern Afghan¬ 
istan ! The General was a man of resoirces h® 
hed' seen a case of dentist’s instruments gatbere onp 
an auction the last time he was in f 
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world, and bought them in case of accidents. 

time bad now arrived to turn this investment of capital 

t© account. The General himself (and here he drew 

out an enormous pair of forceps !) would draw my 
tooth with great pleasure. 

“ Do you think you could ?” 

“ ru ti^.” 

Very well. Let me get into this chair, and take 

hold of the arms. Now I’ll give you three pulls, and 
no more. Go on !” 

vAn awful struggle, with a sensation of my head 
being twisted off like a duck’s, ending with a sharp 
snap, and a sigh from the General.) 

“ Is it out?” 


“ No. It’s only a bit. 


“ Proceed with pull two.” 


(Struggle repeated ; same result. Another ‘ bit,’ but 
no tooth. The General, in despair, lays down the tongs.) 
“ I won’t try any more, for fcai- I should break 


your jaw; but there is a native doctor in one of my 
regiments who is very clever.” 


“ Have him in. You have a right to one more 
pull.” 


(1 he situation of the native at this crisis was truly 
pitiable. On the one side, his whole soul revolted 
from the impropriety of being cleverer than the 
General, his mastPr. On the other, an “Assistant- 


Resident” was no subject for trifling. 


The blessed 


Brophet alone knew whether he might not hang the 
doctor if he did not pull the tooth out without a pang 1 
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Invoking the Imaums, he raised the forceps, looked 
imploringly in my face, seized the tooth at a respectful 
distance, and—villain of villains!—shook it at arms 
length, as though it had been the nose of his first 
wife. The “ Assistant-Resident” jumps from his chair 
with the forceps between his teeth, and the native doctoi 

exits from the tent like a flash of lightning.) 

On the 2nd December, we marched from Lukkee 
to Michenkheyl, on the other side of the Khoornim. 
Here I inspected the little band, and was particularly 
pleased with the serviceable look of the artillery, and 
one of the infantry regiments, commanded by Zorakhun 
Sing. It consisted entirely of Dogruhs, a fair and 
smooth-faced, but hardy and faithful race, from the 
hills about Jummoq, in the countiy of Maharajuh 
Goolab Sing, who is himself of that tribe. They had 
been enlisted in the Sikh sei-vicc before Goolab Sing 
became independent, and remained in it by choice, 
rather than enter the ill-paid army of their feudal chief. 
They were armed with the long-barrelled and light- 
stocked gun called pur-mar, literally “ the feather- 
striker,” or as we say, fowling-piece, in the use of 
which, habits of the chase from their boyhood had 
made them individually expert. A regiment thus con¬ 
stituted is worth any two others for skirmishing pur¬ 
poses ; and I contemplated their appearance with 
the satisfaction of one who knows that the" success 
.or failure of his plans may be soon put to the issue 

of the sword.* 

* 1 have often thought—in joke and half in earnest— 
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On the same evening vve had some practice on the 
sandy plain behind the viUago, with two rusty mor¬ 
tars, wliich vve thought might help to reduce a fort 
upon occasion, and were delighted to sec that, under 
the weli-traincd eye of old Fuzzid Ali (a pupil of 
General Court, the best and most scientific of the 
French officers who instnacted "llunjeet’s army), the 
shells ft^ll quite \wav enough. 

It is astonishing, indeed, what execution the Sikh 
artillery would do with ordnance which, in our army, 
would be declared unserviceable. The people of 
England must not judge of it bv the richly inlaid 
guns which are such honourable trophies in Windsor 
Park. Such pieces wtwe few in the Khalsa amiv, 
and were, indeed, the toys of a Sikh Sirdar, named 
Lena Sing, who had instiuieted himselt' in 
science, and shortly previous to the first Sikh war, 
completed, at an enormous cost, a troop of artillery 
f(;r his own Government. 

All inspection of the three or four hundi'ed guns 
the British armies have captiu'cd fi'om the Sikhs, 
woidd, I venture to say, show that the majority of 
them were honeycombed, and a third, at least, had 
more than one touch-hole. This latter circumstance 
was a matter of perfect indifference to the Punjab 

that, in case of ati invasion of England, the finest infantry 
reghnent the world ever saw, might be raised' of country 
gtmtlenwm volunteers, armed with their own ** double-barrels,*’ 
and having their own gamekeepers for their rear-rank men ; 
but I hould be very sorry to have to command them ! 
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goveniers, who, despising such nice minuteli/ 
having the vent” with a man’s thumb, clarifye 
fat sand-bag over the place generally, and so 

“ covered a multitude of sins.” Nor did I ever see 
or hear of an accident (so common m our army), 
though, first and last, I have seen a good deal of 
Sikh powder blown away. I have heard that the 
sand-bag is used even in the French aimy, and wish 
the humane practice could find admission mto ours; 
for it is no joke for an artilleryman, however homy a 
hand he may have got by honest labour, to hold his 
thumb dovvn, without flinching, to be scorched to the 

bone by the hot vent of a gun in action. 

After the mortar practice, I rode, out into the 

»ThuU,” or sandy desert, north and east of Michen- 

kheyl, to explore a short cut to Kummur; but after 

traversing ten miles of deep sand, without road or 

water, I reluctantly returned to the bank of the Khoor- 

rum, and discovered a suitable halting-place for the 

morrow, at a place called Duddianwalla, on the proper 

Bunnoo road which we discovered in the spring. 

On the 5 th (being very close to Bunnoo, whose 

border is at Jhundookheyl), we stmek completely off 
the road into the desert, and encamped at .a sohtaiy 
place called Joor, which means in the Pushtoo language 
» the Wells.” Not a house, or hut, or field, was to 
b seen in this wild spot; and save for an occasior 1 
saiifcolumn of smoke, for a moment in the s^dy 
hce and then lost in the blue sky, we might have 
seemed’ ourselves out of the reach of man. But, m 
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Truth, we were in the very heart of » The Vizeerees,” 

a name of terror even to the barbarous tribes of 
Btmnoo. 


How dared we then, with our small party, venture 

there ? For the present, the reader must be content to 

know that it was purely on the faith of a friendship 

which I had formed in the former expedition with 

Swahn Khan, the - most powerful man of his powerful 

nation. An inhabitant of the snowy mountains, he 

had never descended to do homage to Sikh invaders, 

and Cabul kings had never ventured among his hills. 

Yet he had asked to be allowed to come down and 

speak with the fellow-countrjman of Moorcroft, the 

traveller, from whom he showed me a scrap of paper, 

dated “Dummdee ThuU, April 6th, 1824.” It merely 

acknowledged Swahn Khan’s hospitality and civflity; 

and after keeping it for twenty-three years, the far’ 

sighted Vizeeree chief had lived to see the day when the 

white man’s armies should tread upon the beds of the 

white man’s pioneer. It was time to draw forth from 

his goat-skin waUet the record of his good faith towards 

an Englishman, certain that that faded » certi6cate” of 

the solitary, helpless traveller, would now be as strong 
to him as an army! 

I could Hot but regard the MS. with warm but me- 
lancholy interest. He who wrote it had long since ended 
his earthly wanderings. That adventurous spirit h&d 
breathed its last among the savages of Andkhoo, beyond 
the remotest confines of Afghanistan. 

This scratch of his pen survived, and was only iust 
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beginning to fulfil the g/ateful purpose with which it 
was given to the Vizeeree host. It reminded me of 
the aloe, which is so long before it flowers, or of those 
sealed bottles, which have sometimes been found in 
tombs, and when opened, give up the perfume of a 
forgotten age.* 

I am glad to be able to contribute the smallest white 
pebble to poor Moorcroft’s cairn ; and cannot pass on 
without recording that my friend Swahn Kahn spoke 
of him highly in every way, adding that “ he was very 
wise, and wrote down everything; the trees, the crops, 
the stones, the men and women, their clothes and 

He also gave 

* Subsequently, another testimonial of Moorcroft*B was 
brought to me by chiefs of another branch of the Vizeerees, 
and I took a copy of it, as follows: 

‘‘It haying been wished by certain Wuzeerees that I should 
leave with them indications of friendship, I have pleasure in 
complying with their desire, so far as to certify that my party 
have been treated with hospitality and respect by the under¬ 
written persons belonging to the Ooloos of Wullee-Kheyl; viz., 

Jaht Khan. 

Sherafut Khan. 

Meindock Khan. (Signed across) 

Mullick Khan. William Moorcroft. 

Mushick Khan. 

IzzuT Khan. 

“ I have reason to believe that the whole of the Oolos of 
Wullee-Kheyl may be considered as my friends. 

(Dated) Ze&rut’ Akboond Meerd^d, 

April 3rd, 1824,” 


household furniture, and everything! 
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dicine to their sheep and horses, and” (cKirmx of 
ility in a \ izeeree covmtry) “ cured them all I” 

Fully as much in honorir of Moorcroft’s memory, 
as with any view to future p rofit, 1 made Swahn Kahn 
my guest; sent a “ Ziyafut,” or welconring present, 
of one hundred rupees to his tent, and ordered five 
njpees a day to be given to himself, and two pounds of 
flour tQ each of liis followers, as long aLs they chose to 
stay with me. The rude .chief, who possessed all the 
virtues, with few of the vices, of a savage people, neve:r 
forgot this treatment; and scarcely had I reached 
MichenkheyL, on the 2nd December, in this second 
expedition, than I found myself locked in his giant 
arms, and squeezed till I could have cried. It was 
he who had now guided oui' force to “ The Wells” 
in the desert, and whose presence in our camp made 
us as secure in the winter pastiue grounds of the 
Vizeerces, as though we had been in the citadel of 
Lahore. 

Let me now describe “The Wells” themselves, for 
neither before, or since, have I ever seen anything like 
them. , 

BetAYcen the eastern cultivated lands of Bunnoo and 
the hills of the Khuttuks lies a wide, undulating 
called the “ ThuU,” or desert. It is not exactly a 
desert, because it furnishes vast herds with pasture 
every winter; but it is a wilderness to any but the 
egc, taught by long 'experience to direct his pat’ 
ant by the peaks of the surrounding mountaian 
tov^rds Burinoo it is all sand, which nearer the hills 
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gets hardened hy a layer of gravel and loose St, 
A’ashed down by the annual floods. Both the 
and the stony ground only require rain to make them 
yield abundant crops; but rain seldom visits either, 
and the tract consequently is in general only dotted 
over with scrubby vegetation and the prickly bushes of 

the camel-thorn. 

Even this is a paradise to the Vizeeree tribes, who, 
expelled from their own stony and pine-clad mountains 
by the snov/, yearly set before them their flocks of 
broad-tailed sheep and goats, and strings of wooUy 
camels and curved-eared horses, and migrate to the 
sheltered plains of Bunnoo. Here they stretch their 
black blankets or reed mats on the bare earth, over two 
sticks set up like the letter T, the four sides drag¬ 
gling on the gi’ound, or fastened wdth a stone if the 
wind gets lugh. Under this miserable shelter huddle 
men, women, and children, afraid neither of the rain’s 
cold nor the sun’s hot beams, and in happy ignorance 
of better things. From the comer of the tent tlie 
shaggy muzzle of a hill sheep-dog peeps out and watches 
over the tethered donkej^ and sick goat left at home 
with the women while the flocks are out at graze. 
Tall and stately as a pine, the daughter of the moim- 
tains stands at the tent-door in her indigo-dyed petticoat 
and hood, smiling on the gambols of her naked brats, 
• else sits down and rubs out corn for her lord who 
d. The men, stout, fierce, and fearless of man or 
k, and clad in shagg>' cloaks of brown camel’s 
were out the herds to feed, and, with long juzail 
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in hand, and burning match, lie full-length along the 
groimd and listen for strange footfalls on the horizon. 
Should an enemy approach, the discharge of a single 
matchlock would be heard over the whole plain, and 
summon thousands of the tribe to the point where 
danger threatened or plunder allured. Such were the 
people whose gipsy-like encampments strewed the 
Thull at the time I speak of. 

From the Khuttuk hills, east of Kummur, a deep and 

broad ravine runs down into the Thull. In seasons of 

flood it is the bed of an impetuous torrent called the 

Lowaghur, but during the greater part of the year is 

diy, the little water which soaks down from the hills 

being insufficient to rise to the surface. To reach this 

water at all seasons (without which their flocks would 

perish), the Vizeerees have descended into the ravine 

(which at Joor was from forty to fifty feet deep at least), 

and there scraped wells about the depth of a man’s 

statuic. Round the margin of the wells clay troughs 

were fonned, into which a Vizeeree, standing in the 

well, ladled'up water for the thirsty cattle. Inclined 

planes were also scraped in the high banks of the ravine 

for the cattle to go up and down; and the sand in every 

direction, both round the wells on the slopes, and on 

the plains around, was deeply imprinted with the hoofs 

of the myriads of sheep and oxen who w^re daily driven 
here to water. 

In these our days it is rarely the fortune of civihzed 
man to stand in such a spot to behold a genuine pid- 
maeval, pastoral people, and in thought see Time \is\si.y 
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put back to the days of Lot and Abraham, who’^ had 
flocks, and herds, and tents.”* 

On the 6th of December, I had intended to advance 
General Cortlandt’s column from “ The Wells” at Joor 
to Kummur, but Swahn Khan, Vizeeree, assuring me 
that there was no water there, except some springs in 
the adjacent hills, and that Kurruk was too distant, I 
determined to halt the force at the Wells, and myself go 
on and explore the country. 

I cannot positively make out from Mr. Masson’s 
narrative (which is here very general, and deficient in 
names),t by which pass he was led by his holy pro¬ 
tector out of Bimnoo; but as it brought him ultimately 
to Hungoo, I conclude that it was the Bilund-Kheyl 
and not the Kunnik road, wich latter goes direct to 
Kohat. To the best of m belief, therefore, I was the 

4 • ' * 

first European who had ever been seen in the Vizeeree 
TliuU; yet my full confidence in the honour of Swahn 
Khan, who undertook to guide me, may be gathered 
from the circumstance that I took with me only five- 
and-twenty horsemen, and those at his request, in case 
of any casual opposition from tribes over whom the 
Vizeeree had no control. I pause upon this apparently 
trifling incident, for no foolish vanity of my own, but 
for the benefit of others; for hoping, as I earnestly do, 
that many a young soldier glancing over these pages, 
will gather heart and encouragement for the stormy lot 

* Genesis, c. xiii. v. 5- 
t See Masson’s Travels,” Vol. i. Chap, vii. 
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him, I desire above all things to 
staff of confidence in his fellow-ma 

“ Candid, and generous, and just, 

Boys care but little whom they trust— 

An error soon corrected ; 

For who but learns in riper years. 

That man, when smoothest he appears. 

Is most to be suspected ?—” 

i 

is a verse very pointed and clever, but quite luiworthy 
of The Ode to Friendship,” and inculcating a creed 
which would make a sharper or a monk whoever 
should adopt it. The man vho cannot trust others is. 


by h|sj own showing untrustworthy himself. Suspicious 

depending on m^iysclf for everj'thing, from the 
^c^ception to the deed,the ground plan to the chimney 
pot, he will fail for was of the heads of Hydra and 
the hands of Briareus. if there is any lesson that I 
have learnt from life it is, that human nature, black or 
white, is better than we think it; and he who reads 
these pages to a close wiU see how much faith 1 have 
had occasion to place in the rudest and ^\^ldest of their 
species, how^ nobly it was deserved, and how useless I 
should have been without it. 

Swahn Khan leading the way on his enormous bay 
horse, we set forth at ^ttybreak, and picked of our road 
to ummim, which I guessed to be about twelve mile 
from camp. 

imur is a collection of stony hillocks on the 
of a 'aep dn^ ravine, but the country aroun it seen 
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fine arable soil fiom which the stones 


n young com. 
i for cultivation. 



sly cleared, and nothing was to be seen 

It is, however, quite deperent 
The people are of the Khm ac 
of the tribe of The eekheyl, and formerly inhabited 
i^sjnade of pebl and mud on the hillocks already 
mentioned. But this old town was destroyed in a feud, 
and the ne^v^^ej^about a mile and a half to the south¬ 
west among the fieldst^hiclL .arc dotted all about ^h 
the houses built of reeds and thorns. 

At Swahn Khan’s approach, a wild creature, all rags 

to 

and gestures, rushed out, and embraced his knees, with 
many welcomes in Pushtoo, which he instantly turned 
into bad Persian when informed who I was. This 
prepared me for the announcement which followed, that 
he was the Akhoond,” or scholar of the place ; but 
as he had mn out without his turban, I covdd not help 
smiling to see the scholar’s skull scored all over with 
sabre cuts. He invited us all to stop and dine, and 
smoke a chUlum; but as I insisted on proceeding, he 
made a last request, that “ if ever I reduced the valley 
of Bunnoo, I would recover for him a certain long 
musket, which a Murvaitee had taken as spoil, after 
killing the Akhoond’s father in a raid, and then sold to 
a Bunnoochee, named Shah Abbas, for sixteen ru 
though” (and this he whispered in my ear) “ it’s vor 
foriy!” 

1 may as well mention here, that I did not forge 
the and’s request; but long afterwards, when all c. 
of hed ceased in Bunnoo, discovered Shah Abbata 

E 2 
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redeemed the paternal firelock, which was indeed a long 
one, and had it duly conveyed to the delighted “ scholar 
of Kummur. 

As Swahn had reported, Kummur proved to a 
koss distant from the water, which the villagers procured 
from deep wells in the dry bed of a ra\Tne behind the 
hillocks; and we met hundreds of the women going 
backwards and forwards, with donkeys laden with water¬ 
skins. I observed some of the donkeys with cropped 
cars, and was told that this was a fine levied on them 
for straying into a neighbour’s field. 

The dmdgery of the household, and much of the out¬ 
door work is done in this country by the women; and a 
poor Puthan counts his wives and female relations as so 
many labourers on his estate. 

The girls were all laughing round the wells, and did 
not seem to have any Asiatic prejudice about conceal¬ 
ing either their faces or ancles from a Fcringhee, but 
good-naturedly ran up to me with water, as the only 
thing anybody could seek in such a place, and were verj' 
much vexed that I did not empty a small pitcher. 

It was quite clear that Kummur would not do for an 
encampment; so we pushed on to Kurruk, about six 
miles to the north. The open plain narrows from 
Kummur till, at KuiTuk, it becomes a mere neck of 
cultivation, closed in by the Khuttuk hills, at the end 
of which is the mouth of the Kohat Pass. 

Kurink itself is more a neighbourhood than a ^^llage, 
consisting, as it does, of mud and pebble houses, strewed 
at random about the fields; and the great numb 
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Persian-wheel wells, wliicb. are seen among the cultiva¬ 
tion, give it an Indian appearance, very unusual in these 
parts. I should mention here, that at Kummur we 
may be said to have left the Thull of Bunnoo, and 
entered into the lowlands of the Khuttuks, a very exten¬ 
sive tribe, which occupies the Salt Range from hence to 
Kalabagh on the Indus, in the east,* to Esaukheyl on 
the Indus, in the south, and as far as the Cabul river, 
in the north. The tribe has two divisions; but I know 
nothing of that towards Peshawur, whose principal town 
is, I believe, Akora. The division south of Kohat is 
loosely subject to a chief, named Khwajuh Muhommud, 
who resides at Teeree, and is, in turn, an indifferent 
vassal of whoever rules at Peshawur and Kohat. The 
Khuttuks are first-rate cultivators, for a hill people; and 
it was beautiful to see the unpromising stony hillocks 
and sandy ground around Kurruk and Kummur, lailcd 
out into copybook furro\ys, and written in corn. 

Having come thus far, it occurred to me that I was 
now within a short march of where the Peshawur 
column ought to be ; and might just as well go on, 

* Mr. Elphiiistone states that “ A branch of them possesses 
the town and territory of Mukkud, on the Indian side,” which 
I do not know from my own personal knowledge, hut feel certain 
is the case from the assertion being made in a book which, 
forty years after it was written, will still astonish any traveller, 
or resident in Afghanistan, by the wonderful extent and accuracy 
of its information, as much as it will delight him by the sim¬ 
plicity of its style and clearness of arrangement. I consider 
« Elphinstone’s Accdmit of the Kingdom of Caubul” as a com¬ 
plete model of a report on any foreign country. 
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and confer with Lieutenant Taylor on our mutual plans. 
We had come slowly, the horses were fresh, and Swahn 
willing; so on we went again, over some low undu¬ 
lations of stony ground, and soon passed from Kurruk 
into Chounterah, a considerable district, hill-bound, but 
arable, and highly cultivated by the Khuttuks. Its 
revenue ought to be considerable. 

Ten miles from Kurruk, at a village of Chounterah, 
called Jheyndree, I- found the Peshawur column; and 
having much to talk over with Lieutenant Taylor, deter¬ 
mined to sleep in his camp, and return to my own 
next daj'. The sun was setting as we arrived, and I 
was just in time to accompany my friend round the 
encampment of his little army, and note, with delighted 
eye, the soldierly way in which he had chosen his 
position, and now planted his pickets for the night. 
Happy is it to meet with a friend anywhere; but if 
two, far and long removed from the haunts and con¬ 


verse of ci\Tlizcd men, be brought together, in barbarous 
lands, by the common duties of some high enterprise, 
Uiere is a kindling of heart towards each other, which 
would do good to the poor dandy who feebly lifts his 
hat to his lady-mother in the Park. It might burst his 
stays, but it would make a man of him. 

December 7th .—The Pesha^vur column marched to 
Kurruk, w'here, after advising Lieutenant Taylor not to 
hiUt next day at Kummur, but push on to “ Tlie 
Wells,” I left them, and rode into my own camp, to 
send out cattle to their assistance. 

During this ride of sixiy miles, we had passed many 
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Vizeeree camps, which my little escort could not have 
successfully opposed; and, without a hostage in one of 
their own number, I should be sorry to ride that way 
again with less than fifty well-mounted men, of whose 
courage I was assured. 

On this occasion, both the escort and old Swahn 
Khan had gone nearly supperless to bed at Jheyndree; 
for, though I gave them money to buy food, they were 
unable to get it cooked at that hour, and contented 
themselves with a basket of greasy sweetmeats from the 
bazaar. Now, therefore, I summoned the chef, and 
told him to exhaust his resources on a feast, and soon my 
largest tent was crammed wfith Swahn Khan, the escort, 
and their mutual friends, who gathered round to hear 
the news of the road and the other camp, and pull an 
occasional leg or a wmg out of the mountainous pHuu. 

Next day, December 8th, the Pesha\\Tir column, after 
a most fatiguing march across the desert, effected its 
junction with General Cortlandt’s division at “The 
Wells and we prepared, on the following morning, to 
enter the scene of our laboui’S. It is time, therefore, 
that I should introduce the reader to Bunnoo. 
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CHAPTER II 
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CHAPTER II. 

Bunnoo is a lovely country of Eastern Afghan¬ 
istan, bound in, on three sides, by mountains: the 
Soolimanee Range, on the west; the Salt Range, on 
the north and east; and open, on the south, to the 
sister country of Murwut; the two together forming 
a valley, which is separated from the Derajat of the 
Indus by the lower Buttimnee lulls. 

Two streams break through the Salt Range, and 
flood Bunnoo with irrigation. The Khoonaim, which 
is the principal one, takes its distant rise near the 
celebrated fortress of Ghuznee; and, after watering 
two-thirds of Bunnoo, part of Murwut, and a great 
deal of Esaukheyl, has stiU sufficient strength to join 
the Indus on its pilgrimage to the sea. The smaller 
stream irrigates the adjoining valley of Dour, before it 
enters Buimoo, and in both these countries is called 
the Tochee; but changes its name to Goombeeluh, 
when it passes on to Murwut; and finally joins its 
waters with the Klioorrum, below the town of Lukkee. 

Profusely watered by these streams * (each field 

* I ought to mention of the Tochee, that, so long as it 
remains in Bunnoo, its waters are used both for irrigation and 
household purposes, and I never heard any complaint of it in 
either of these departments; but, changing its qualities with its 
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having a riv’nlet for a hedge), crops never foil in 
Bunnoo. 

The rudest and idlest agriculture is overpaid with 

com, sugar, tunneric, and almost all the Indian grains 
in abundance.* 


name, in Murwut it is deemed useless for • agriculture; and, 
though habit enables the natives to di'ink it with impunity, it is 
very injurious to strangers, producing, after a few days, and 
sometimes hours, great pain and inflammation. 

The beneficent Khoorrum is everywhere a sweet draught for 
man and his mother earth. 

* The han ests in Bunnoo ore as follows : 


SPRING CROP, OR Rubbee. 

Barley ; ripe in March and April. 
Wheat; ripe in April and May. 



AUTUMN CROP, OR Khurrcef. 

B<yrd, or Holcus Spicatus ; Jawdr, or Holcus Sorgum; Maize ; 

ice; Dd/, or pulse; Sugar-cane; Turmeric; Tobacco; Cotton; 
Lobiya, a bean (Dolichos sinensis) ; Urvee an edible root (Arum 
colocasia). 

GENERAL PRODUCTIONS. 

a 

VEGKTABLES. 

Carrots; Onions; Spinach; Mi'thee and Thoom, of which 
I know not the botanical names; besides a great variety of 
other herbs used by natives, are all produced in abundance. 

FRUITS (ripe in April and May). 

The round and the long Mulberry; Peaches; Grapes; Apples; 
Pomegranates ; Lemons and Limes, all wild and requiring culti¬ 
vation. 

Ripe in June and July. 

Khurhoozuh, or musk-melon ; Turhoozuh, or water-melon. 
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In spring it is a vegetable emerald ; and in winter its 
many-coloured harvests look as if Ceres had stumbled 
against the great Salt Range, and spilt half her cornu¬ 
copia in this favoured vale. As if to make the landscape 
perfect, a graceful variety of the sheeshum-tree, whose 
boughs droop like the willow, is found here, and here 
alone; while ^ong streams, and round the villages, the 
thick mulberry, festooned with the wild vine, throws a 
fragrant shade, beneath which weU-fed Syuds look 
exquisitely happy, sleeping midway through their beads. 
Roses, too, without w^hich Englishmen have learnt from 
the East to think no scenery complete, abound in the 
upper parts, at the close of spring. 

Most of the fruits of Cabul are found wild, and 
culture would bring them to perfection : as it is, the 
limes, midberries, and melons are delicious. 

Altogether, nature has so smiled on Bunnoo, that the 
stranger thinks it a paradise; and when he turns to the 

♦ 4 

people, w'onders how such spirits of evil ever found 
admittance. 

The Bunnoochees, or, as they generally style them¬ 
selves, Bunnoowals, are bad specimens of Afghans.* 
Could worse be said of any human race ? They have 

* In a former note I have recorded my humble admiration of 
Mr. Elphinstone’s ‘‘Account of Cauhul.’’ I regret, however, 
to be obliged to except his very high estimate of the Afghan 
character, in which I think I should be supported by every 
political officer on the north-west frontier, and almost every 
military officer who served in Afghanistan. Nothing that I 
have met with is finer than their physique, or worse than their 
morale. 
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all the vices of Puthdns rankly luxuriant, tne virtues 
stunted. Except in Sindh, I have never seen such 
a degraded people. Although forming a distinct race 
in themselves, easily recognisable, at first sight, from 
any other tribe along the Indus, they are not of pure 
descent from any common stock, and able, like the 
neighbouring people, to trace their lineage back to the 
founder of the family; but are descended from many 
different Afghan tribes, representing the ebb and flow 
of might, right, possession, and spoliation in a comer 
of the Cabul empire, whose remoteness, and fertility 
offered to outlaws and vagabonds a secure asylum 
against both law and laboui'. The introduction of 
Indian cultivators from the Punjab, and the settlement 
of numerous low Hindoos in the valley, from sheer 
love of money, and the hope of peacefully plundering 
by trade their ignorant Muhommudan masters, have 
contributed, by intermarriage, slave-dealing, and vice, 
to complete the mongrel character of the Bunnoo 
people. Every stature, from that of the weak Indian 
to that of the tall Dooranee; every complexion, from 
the ebony of Bengal to the rosy cheek of Cab\il; every 
dress, from the linen garments of the south to the 
heavy goat-skin of the eternal snows, is to be seen 
promiscuously among them, reduced only to a har¬ 
monious whole l)y the neutral tint of universal dirt. 

Let the reader take this people, and arm them to 
the teeth; then, throwing them down into the beautiful 
country I have described, bid them scramble for its fat 
meads and fertilizing waters, its fruits and flower's, 
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and he 'will have a good idea of the state of landed 
property, and laws of tenure, as I found them in 1847. 
Such, indeed, was the total confusion of right, that, 
by way of gaining for this community a new point of 
departure, and starting fair on an era of law and order, 
Colonel Lawrence, as I shall presently show, was obliged 
to declare that five years’ possession should be con¬ 
sidered a good title. 

Mr. Elphinstone, writing in 1808, says of the Bun- 
noochees, that though “ without any common govern¬ 
ment,” they “ pay some regard to the King’s authority,” 
i. e. the King of Cabui. From that date, the Cabul 
empire grew rapidly weaker; and in a few years the 
capital was unable to send a force to collect tribute 
from such a distant province as Bunnoo; and without 
a force, no attention was paid to either royal messengers 
or royal Purwannuhs. Bunnoo became independent of 
its own la%vful sovereign. About 1822, the far mon* 
odious power, which had risen up on the opposite bank 
of the Indus, began its attempts to include Bunnoo in 
the Sikh empire. If the Bunnoochees were unwilling 
to pay tribute to Cabul, they were quite resolved not to 
pay it to Lahore; and through a quarter of a century, 
in the face of armies and devastations, they succeeded 
in maintaining their new-gained independence. 

Owning no external allegiance, let us see what 
internal government this impatient race submitted to: 
in tmth, none. Freed from a king, they could not 
agree upon a chief; but eveiy village threw a wall 
around its limits, chose its own Mullick (master), 
and went to war with all its neighbours. 
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A highly intelligent native named Agha Abbas, of 
Shii*az, who was employed by the late Major R. Leech 
to make a tour through parts of the Punjab and 
Afghanistan, in the year 1837, reported that there 
were “ full four hundred, if not five himdred, forts 
and \dllages in the district.” (A fort and a village in 
their language mean the same thing. There was not 
an open village in the country.) Ten years later, I sent 
a spy before me into Bunnoo to draw me a rough map 
of it. He returned with a sheet of paper completely 
covered over with little squares and lozenges, and a 
name written in each, with no space between. 

“ Why, Nizamooddeen,” I said, “ what is this?” 

“ That,” he replied triumphantly, “ why that’s 
Bunnoo !” 

“ And what are all these squares ?” 

“ Oh ! those are the forts.” 

A pleasing prospect for the individual to whom the 
subjugation of Bunnoo had been confided. 

Subsequently, in making a revenue assessment, two 
hundred and seventy-eight forts w^ere actually registered 
in the body of Bunnoo alone, without counting those in 
the outside lands of the Meerees, or those of the 
Vizeeree interlopers on the border. 

So that I have always considered that Agha Abbas’s 
lowest estimate, four hundred, was a correct one of the 
forts of Bunnoo. 

It will easily be understood that many of these forts 
would be too weak long to maintain entire independ¬ 
ence ; and accordingly, above the Mullicks of single 
forts soon rose up Mullicks of four or five; and these 
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contending, the victors became Mullicks of ten, twenty, 
or thirty. At last the richer parts of the valley were 
divided into twenty lots, called tuppehs, as follows : 

4 Sooraunee tuppehs. 

6 Meeree ditto. 

4 Issukkee ditto. 

2 Munddn ditto. 

1 Daood Shah ditto. 

1 Mumushkheyl ditto. 

2 Tuppaiee ditto. 

These, when Agha Abbas passed through the 
country, in 1837, were under only five chiefs; but 
in 1847, there were very nearly as many chiefs as 
tuppehs. 

The position and power of these Mullicks, in this 
rude society, was very curious; and to those who 
think the laws by which mankind is governed, in any 
of its phases, can never be beneath our notice, the 
following picture will be fuU of interest. 

Under the patriarchal form of government, which 
pervades the tribes of Afghanistan in general, each 
tribe, or Ooloos, has its hereditary chief, called the 
Khan, in the same way that every household has its 
natural head; and it would be as impossible for any 
other person to become “ Khan” in his place, as it 
would be for a family to disown their own father, and 
choose another for themselves. Nevertheless, a junior 
branch of the tribe might become so powerful as to 
take the lead; in the same way that a son, set up in 

VOL. 1. F 
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independent business, may, among us, draw away all 
the customers of his father. 

This is not the case, however, with the Afghans of 
Bunnoo. They are so mixed, and crossed, that all 
genealogy is confounded; and the consequence is, that 
as the Bunnoochees of the twenty tuppehs can scarcely 
be said to be of one nation, so the Bunnoochees of each 
tuppeh are never all of one tribe, and cannot, lastly, 
have one hereditary “ Khan.” The head of each 
tuppeh was not “ bom to greatness,” but “ achieved 
it.” Either he became so by being the greatest land- 
owner, or the wisest in council, or the most terrible in 
fight. In short, he owed his chieftainship to influence, 
not blood, or right; and his sons after him succeeded 
only to the same privileges, on the same conditions. 

Hence, most likely it is that the chiefs in Bxmnoo, 
instead of being called “ Khans,” as in other parts 
of Afghanistan, are called MuUicks, which means 


simply masters. 

Once elevated to that position, they then exercised 
the same authority as “ Khans” in other tribes, and their 
state and consequence was maintained as follows; 

Eveiy “ zumeendar.” or landowner, piiid to his 
MuUick one-tenth of the produce of his fields, in 
kind; and this tithe of the whole year’s produce was 
called the mulkeeut, or MuUick’s share. The chief 
either collected it in his own barns, or, if too idle, as 
was commonly the case, farmed it to a Hindoo (and, 


it may be safely added, was remorselessly cheated in the 
calculation). When realized, the tithes d’d not become 
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absolutely the chief’s private property, but formed a 
fund whence all public charges were defrayed; and out 
of it, the high mud walls around the fortified villages 
were i-epaired, the canals and watBr-courses kept open, 
arms and ammunition purchased, the pilgrim feasted 
on his holy progress, the neighbour, saint, or stranger 
hospitably entertained, the beggar relieved, and the 
song of the wandering minstrel rewarded. At the 
end of the year, if there was any surplus left, it became 


the chief’s private property; but if there was any 
deficiency, he was expected to defray it out of his own 


resources. 

In addition to the tithes, the only other revenue 
which the chief derived, was from a few taxes leaned 
on the wretched Hindoos in the towns; such as a 
percentage on all sales, and a fee for permission to 


marry. 

The MuUick might have land of his own, inherited, 
purchased, or seized, and thence derive a large private 
fortune; but the above are the only public revenues 
he enjoyed in his capacity of chief, and their whole 
amount would not perhaps average more than "£200 
per annum. In Bazaar, however, which was the 
capital of Bunnoo, the Mulhek, Lai Baz Khan, used 
to farm the town taxes alone, without the agricultural 

tithes, for £150 a-year. 

Such were the rude and roughly-extorted privileges 

of the few who had the savage strength to rise above 

their fellows in Bunnoo; such the surly homage which 

the Bimnoochecj who brooked not the yoke of Cabul 

F 2 
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or Lahore, paid, amid all his licence, to the great 

necessity of man’s fallen nature to be mled. 

Some dozen and a half of chiefs had enjoyed these 

baronial rights, for several years when I first went to 
Bunnoo, and no one of their number seemed to be 
able to “annex” another tuppeh to his own. But 
petty aggressions were continual, and the power of 
every Mullick was liable to constant fluctuation from 
the decrease or increase of his influence among the 
landowners of his own tuppeh. For mstance, a de¬ 
pendent of Meer Alum Khan, in the tuppeh Murdan, 
would take offence and fly to the fort of Dilassuh Khan 
in tuppeh Daood Shah, and the fugitive under any cir¬ 
cumstances by Puthunukkee, or the custom of the 
Puthan nation,* must be hospitably received and 
admitted. And if Dilassuh Khan felt himself at the 
time (as boys say at school) able to thrash Meer Al\un, 

* The people whom we geographically call Afghans, style 
themselves nationally Puthfins, a name which, under all cir- 
cumstances, whether in exile on the burning plains of Mooltan, 
two hundred years after Aurungzebe brought them from their 
beloved Kandahar, or in still remoter RohUcund, whose rich 
fields rewarded them for placing the Moghuls on the throne 
of Delhi, they never cease to cherish and hand down from 
generation to generation, long after all regrets for Afghanistan 

itself have been extinguished in their bosoms. 

The very national language of Afghanistan iff called Pushthoo, 

or Pukhthoo. There is no such language as Afghan. The 

tribes collectively are historically called Pukhthanuh, and an 

individual Pukhthin, or PuthSn. (See also Mr. Elphinstone s 

“Account of the Kingdom of Caubul,” Vol. I. Book 2, 

Chap. I.) 
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he would jump into his saddle, summon his followers, 
and ride out towards that MviUick’s fort, where, stand¬ 
ing at a safe distance so as not to be shot during the 
conference, he would lustily shout out for his neighbour 
to appear upon the wall, and give up the wife, and 
children, and chattels of his runaway follower; and if 
this demand was complied with out of inability to 
resist, Dilassuh Khan would thenceforward receive the 
chieftain’s tenth share of the produce of his new vas¬ 
sal’s land, albeit not in his own tuppeh. On the other 
hand, if Meer Alum was stronger than Dilassuh, the 
wife and children, and chieftain’s tithe, would all remain 
in possession of the former; and in this case the 
ftigitive, disappointed of revenge, would cool down, 
sue for permission to return, and be either reinstated 
on payment of a fine, or else murdered, and his lands 
confiscated, according to the circumstances of the case, 
and the good or ill-hximour of Meer Alum at the 

moment. 

These fluctuations of power, however, had, at the 
time I speak of, ceased to be of any great consequence. 
The ambition, violence, and influence of the few, and 
the requirements and endurance ol the many, had 
mutually found their level in the distracted valley; 
and the result was, as already stated, that several 
years had come and gone, and still seen the twenty 
rich tuppehs of Bunnoo pretty equally divided among 

seventeen or eighteen chiefs. 

But more securely to preserve this status^ and check 

each other’s personal ambition, a political division was 
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resorted to, still more.remarkable than the territorial 
already related. The chiefs of the twenty tuppehs divided 
themselves into'two goondees, or factions, the leaders of 
which were the most influential nlen at tho - time /OU 
either side. When I' went first to Biinnoo^ -Sher Must 
Khan, of Jhundookheyl, was at the^head of. one goon- 
dee, mustering nine thousand-fighting men,: and fJaffir 
Khan, of Ghoreewalluh,'at the head of the other, with 
six thousand. ■* 




fi . f 
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Brnmoo 
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lieu of government. If any one who ‘■ marched” with 
Sher Must Khan was injured, and refused' redress, by 
one who “ marched” with Jafflr, he instantly reported' 
it'to the head of his goondee, who called*on the head of 
the rival goondee to do justice, and in case of refusal,- 
beat his drum and proceeded to appeal to arms:^'^’ {'t' 

4 

' Again; if a rilan' was ili-itreated in his own godridee;* 
and his chief ^did not see hith righted, *'he * crossed-^over 
in dudgeon to “ the opposition benches” with'"' his 
matchlock and powder, and claittied'' the full rights' of 

citizenship. ' / i f 

^ « 

’ Butmoo is proverbial, ievcn among the quarrelsome 
tribes of the Trans-Indus, for its' family'dissensions! 
and at the *time I speak of, there was scarcely a Mul- 
lick in the whole valley who was not very much embar¬ 
rassed and 'kept in check by having a s6n or k nephew 
at variance with him and'enlisted in the ranks lof the 


opposite faction. 


t t *.;f ) a .: 1 - 

o 


In the event of any enemy attacking Bunnoo from 
without, the two’ goondees laid aside their private 
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differences, and with the whole strength , of the .valley 
resisted the common enemy. And this was the one 
solitary occasion on which there was any unity im 
Bunnoo. The Bunnoochees were literally never at peace 
unless they were at war ! , . . . ; 

I have stated that one faction mustered nine thousand 
fighting men, and the other six thousand; total, fifteen 
thousand. And this leads me to make a rough cal¬ 
culation of the population of Bunnoo. 

If fifteen thousand able men went out to fio-ht, the 

o * 

old men, whose fighting days, were gone, and those 
purposely left at home in the forts, to guard the women 
and fields, would ? certainly amount to one third of that 
nmnber, od five . thousand, making a total of twenty 
thousandi males; and if we add to these a proportion 
of forty thousand women and children, we shall get 
sixty thousand as the approximate (Bunnoochee) popur 
lation of the valley. Again, to test this calculation, 
divide sixty thousand by the number of forts in Bunnoo, 
which is four hundred, and the result is an average of 
one hundred and fifty Bunnoochees to each fortified 
village ,) an' estimate which my own observation makes 
me consider very close to the truth. 

But the Bunnoochees do not constitute the entire 
population of Bunnoo, and the reader would havea 
very imperfect idea of its people and social state, if I 
omitted to mention three classes of men whose in¬ 
fluence materially affects the valley. These are the 
Ooluma, or religious characters; the Hindoos; and the 
Vizeeree interlopers. wz : 
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A ■well-educated man will, in all probability, be reli¬ 
gious ; but an ignorant one is certain to be superstitious. 
A more utterly ignorant and superstitious people than 
the Bunnoochees I never saw, The vilest jargon was 
to them pure Arabic from the blessed Koran, the 
clumsiest impostme a miracle, and the fattest fakeer a 
saint. The myriads of holy vagabonds, who are the 
spawn of the Prophet, found in the Bunnoochees an 
easy prey, and in their fertile fields a luxurious live¬ 
lihood. “ Where the carcase is, there are the eagles 
gathered together.” Far and near from the barren and 
ungrateful hills around, the Moollah and the K^ee, the 
Peer and the Syud, descended to the smiling vale, 
armed in a panoply of spectacles and owl-like looks, 
miraculous rosaries, infallible amulets, and tables of 
descent from Muhommud. Each new-comer, like St. 
Peter, held the keys of heaven; and the whole, like 
Irish beggars, were equally prepared to bless or c\irse 
to all eternity him who gave or who withheld. These 
were “ air-drawn daggers,” against which the Bunnoo- 
chee peasant had no defence. For him the whistle of 
the far-thrown bullet, or the nearer sheen of his enemy’s 
“ shumsheer,” had no terrors ; blood was simply a red 
fluid; and to remove a neighbour’s head at the shoul¬ 
der, as easy as cutting cucumbers. But to be cursed 
in Arabic, or anything that sounded like it; to be told 
that the blessed Prophet had put a black mark against 
liis soul, for not gi'ving his best field to ohe of the Pro¬ 
phet’s own posterity; to have the saliva of a dis^ 
pointed saint left in anger on his door-p^ * behold 
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a Hajee, who had gone three times to Mecca, deli¬ 
berately sit down and enchant his camels with the itch, 
and his sheep with the rot: these were things which 
made the dagger drop out of the hand of the awe¬ 
stricken savage, his knees to knock together, his liver 
to turn to water, and his parched tongue to be scarce 
able to articulate a full and complete concession of the 
blasphemous demand. Even the weak Kings of Cabul 
availed themselves of these fears, and long after they 
had ceased to draw secular revenue from Bunnoo, 
found no difficulty in quartering on any of the tuppehs 
the superfluous saints of Cabul. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that when I came to 
re^ster the lands, I found one-sixth of Bunnoo in the 
grasp of the Oolumd.* Out of two hundred and 
seventy-eight forts registered in the richest parts of the 

* This excess of superstition is not confined to Bunnoo, bt^t 
pervades the whole of the barbarous tribes around. The intel^ 
ligent native traveller (Agha Abbas), whom Major Leech^eputcS 
to these parts, gives the followings amusing account of the impos¬ 
tures he practised on his road, to sustain bis assumed character 
of a saint: 

Whilst among, the Vizeeree tribes : “ On descending from one 
of these hills, I stopped for a short time on the borders of a. 
stream, with the intention of taking some refreshment^ when 
I observed a party of four men advanring towards me. Fearing 
-they might be thieves, I had recourse to my detonating powder, 
and placing some on a stone at my feet, awaited their i^roach. 
W'hen they drew near, in attempting to rise, I rested my 
walking-stick on the powder, exclaiming: * Ya Alee Madad^— 
(Help, oh. Alee). The usual explosion ensued, and the thieves, 
for sueh I still suspect them to have been, approached me wilh 
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With threp children' 'but was dumb.^ I suggeit^d 
be'pbsses'scd of ^ insisted dpoh my'aWt/jiipAhyitig' 

him honib. Thi^ I didi ^ttKyirtgltbat. I would put diooppor jHce! 
and)-ft'jmpeei .into Ofvessol -ofii^c^.nondi tbfl(t,PfT¥;iPr,the!Othfir, 
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salt of course, in time, melted, and the spring expanding, jerked 
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Indifectly tiieir possessions were far wider. Exempikl 

froiii' ^ ^ tribute themselves (for neither did the lay 

o? nr''2- = ^ ?' ' 

aiid .gave.it to her, .aa wfll as a piece of sugar-candy, which’ ! 

charmed by wetting it with _my,-8ahva, '^hUe J ,fep®atyd supposed 
incantations over it. This she was to give her husband fo eat. 
■WTlether he was' pleased with tWe' perhaps’ uniisual attebtidh apd 
fdndheSk' of rtianbW of his 'wi^, or’bbw it?wa^, I know tidfc'j 

bbt she returned to me next jnoming with a-pres^tiof a sheep, 

much pleased \tith the effect of my charm.” ^ „ 

■I'jii :j.O -'i- i -'In-- 

.!;Agaiai- bfc Ustarzye Myifbme Aa a fakeer, had'^eeededime!. 

ImmSediately-'afterjjny iarrlvali a'iman waited onlihe.i aud repre- 
aentod;ithat heihad,.'*;;very! beautiful, daughter, whburcgularly 
every Sunday and Wednesday went -mad, .and bometiuies Struck 

herself, pnd iBometimes ;herLrelationS-p that she. wasiengaged to 

bei m^irtied-^dilmr had become a‘vei!se:itb' the match 

pyep BintButhe jcotnmencfembntj of these: fits y ehtreating">m0 do 

cure iher«v7 -Ji becamei.atfajlbssiwhat tatdo9!?and'.whab->puzzled 

iner.morb, Lwasi? fhatidher day . of myi .arrival!:wasT a.-,SatUTday{ 
and thoinext-^y ithe .ghrl.iias. washer wont, had the mad 'fit 1 
and I wasitaken -to therhouse, and found her stretched at full 
Ibngth^xiheipiug abuse toni all rher.aelations. I Jlsoon discovered 
thatefUheoiwas!>ishammiftgi i and;fp&mmenced;JoperhtionSijaWardi 
ihglyjoiJ-jdrfiWiia lineiiop the grdurid round-herviand wrapped 
some hrimatond.in-3ai jag,iiand gavedt to mybservanti while':! 
dbvered-dny.iotwniiheadj ahdicbmh.«B‘cfecl infcantations,?‘telling'the 

servant! to: flight' thdJ bag and :i dpply'. lt>?^toyher nostrils; -wldle ‘I 

ordered the father to hoMheritably uhtil Ti told: huH tso'release 
het,!' warning trim, thatl -if .hevdid! feb‘ without tny telling- Han*:- iob'^’ 

devil; uf^whfamfhisdkugbtBnwaSipbssisbed wbuld kill her-'^oOn 

thfei buEnihg-bruii^one-beHig'.applfedi sho’h^ged-to be 
iiit'ja ieisible. tone! of wiceyc! ^Thiky I-iwoitiliiJ-nptcallow 
BpDl^:ihi‘ffefe pteson of .the'p<isieBsingi>«te»lh- add-promised he 
never would return. I explained- that lit- Was necessary to<I givd 
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MuUick ever dare to take tithe for himself from the 
Ooluma, nor to assess them for the Sikh invader), these 
privileged classes soon grew rich, and began to put 
their savings out to xisury. The Bunnoochee land- 
owners, notwithstanding the natxiral fertility of their 
country, were poor. Every two or three years the 
Sikh army harried their fields, trod down their har¬ 
vests, burnt their houses, and inflicted injuries which 


a vmtten charm, to prevent the return of the evil, and explained 
to the mother that I wished see the girl in private. On her 
being brought, I questioned her before the mother, of the devil. 
She replied, that as long as the fakeer (myself) remained, he 
(the devil) would not possess her, but immediately on his (ray) 
departure, he (the de\il) would destroy her after this. The 
mother motioned her daughter to depart, who refused, saying 
she would stay and wait on me. When we were alone, the girl 
told me the-truth, which was, that she had a lover, and played 
these tricks that the match with the young man to whom she 
was engaged might be broken off. I promised to aid her, and 
told her to get her betrothed to visit me. In the morning the 
young man came, and asked me to do all I could to cure hig 
intended of her fits. I explained that if she got cured, the devil 
would attack him instead, and proved it by my old apparatus of 
the bowl of dirty water and the steel spring, which ejected his 
name as the fated one. He w'as much frightened, and entreated 
me to point out remedy. This I did, by assuring him he could 
never marry the 'possessed.’ and live, and that therefore he had 
much better take the other sister, who was also marriageable. 
This, after some time was, with my assistance, arranged. The 
successful lover who had hitherto remained in the background, 
now visited, me, bringing with him some cooked dishes. He 
afterwards accompanied me one stage as a guide, and I left 
Ustarzye with the satisfaction of having caused the happiness of 
two beings at no one's expense.” 
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it took the intervals of peace to repair; and in these 
intep\'als the Bunnoochee Mtillick, too ignorant to 
estimate his own tithes, fanned them to a sharp Hindoo 
trader, and spent the produce in debauchery, indif¬ 
ferent if the Hindoo who had paid him fifty per cent., 
exacted two hundred per cent, from the people. To 

meet all these demands, the landowner was too often 

0 

obliged to borrow; and his neighbom, the Syud, so 


iSiterate, that he could not read the Koran of his great 
ancestor, could at least plead utter ignorance that the 
sacred volume prohibits usury to good Muhommudans. 
He lent his money to the distressed Bunnoochee, and 
took some land in mortgage imtil the debt was paid. 
Whatever bmdens that land was liable to in the com¬ 
munity, whether tithe to the MiiUick, or black mail to 
the Sikh, were defrayed by the unhappy landlord, while 
his holy creditor enjoyed the crops.* At this rate, it 
may be imagined how very seldom the original debt 
was repaid; and my impression, on subsequent inquiry 
into the state of Bunnoo was, that fully two-thirds of 
that prolific valley, where nature never denies a harvest, 
had passed into the hands of mortgagees from the 
poverty of the farmers; and of these mortgagees the 
Ooluma were by far the most numerous. In learning, 

♦ When Bubsequently I came to assess the land with a regular 
tax of one-fourth of produce for the Sikh Government-, I put all 
the owners of mortgaged land in the way of clearing their 
encumbered cstatca, by ruling, that whoever held the land 
should pay the revenue, after which, the remainder produce 
shoilld be charged with twelve per cent, on the urinal debt, 
and then the balance be carried towards the discharge of the 
mortgage* 
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scarcely any, if at all, elevated 



s:arb and manners, as savage: in no virtue superior; 
humanizing them by no gentle influence; shedding on 

v .V ■ *1 i' 1 ■ ^ '-b ■ ^ ■' - ij i.' ■. -li f If ^ , 1 'i.* 1 ‘ 

their wild homes no one generous or 
of religion; these impildent impostors throve E^e on 
the abundance *and the want of the'siiperstytiohs Bun- 
noGchees, and contributed nothing to‘the conimop stock 
but inflammatory counsel, and a^ .fanatical yell in tflp 

/» 1 -'i i-JOT L-i'i 

rear of the battle. 

•':T ' f'dUi.ili/):-} i--., 

was the position ot the pnvucgeci, iviunom- 
miman priest in Buntioo, tar otherwise was that of the 




) ■ ji 1 Oi:\ 


M<U'' 


sects (though more reprehensible) .is lukewafm in cojn^ 

-A’ hi ‘'i:t:'''.-''J*' ‘ 

panson with the fieiw hatred and conteinpt. felt .by a 


Moossulman, in a Moossulman country^ for the ^Imdoq 
. b'l jiiuu;!, odl vif ‘xil 

worshipper ot idols. ' r r * t 

!: I/. , vT.‘ ivhl'oj * ylod gut 

1 he sword-proselytism which that, profound imppstor, 

jJ -,. !- "iL'U‘A i‘ ;\u:l>br: yT'>v r/j,Ml^ivj;;pj';fnr vian 


Wit* 1 ’ ML'U .• 1 .» ill. < I w "p' '/“■ 

Muhommud, found it necessary for ppliticai purposes 

■ ■, '>ML • ' Iji. ' xt«‘ /:d pOfj • hroU-n <ri67/ 

i his day, and which Cjarried the crescent 

h:it ;,a», o.Jivii;*' hu"‘lvV'' 

ineradicably.into ^th^ 


to inbiilcate in \}\s daj 

)n 1 ‘ • , 'll:»t .j'U, i.\Hu 

le, has sunk deeply and ,---x^ r * 

-i •',■10 L : / -fi -rfxniJt ^/YlTr'^ ■ 

^luhommudan character, and has disgraced the histpiWi 

- i -jfu TO ioaj'.p 7 :° ojni o'.iiira'.q hini 

of successive generatiops with an endunng persecution 
far to the w!mton out^r^aff 3 

a Herod, a JNero, or even a Uecius. In India the tole¬ 
rant ' nf '’ th^Kviser 'Akhlir is 8''brt^h't‘'fe:!fte'ff6on; 

H’iil'. •I’li'iC"!'.’ 'il L*lrt{ b')-* 

nate scpi)Q' pf JHinaoo ^)|iffervag,.an^ i^veng0»fH 

‘ ■ tii‘1 ‘ of'j'aiifnkfTAJS’' Jo‘ lat^'= 

toiiiid^^^e^ 'tobo'^ug ^ix&mpies^otj^^ous 

.o^^oglnoin 


ahrf^'thb 


^IWi J'J HV'' t*' fo yai 

''^-oining states 

to fofnv.'o OitT 
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The Sikh religion in its' origin was nothing more than 
the charitable attempt of a good man to reconcile the^ 
followers of Brahma and -the Prophet; and that great' 
Hindoo nation whiohy if iinchecked b 3 ^*the Christiana 
stranger would have ovcrrlin the vast continent of India, ■ 

o 

and have driven MubotVimudahism back into Central = 
Asia, took its militarv rise in -the blood of a Sikh 
teacher, who was beheaded' by a MtihommudaH' Prince 
for refusing to "p'^rform‘ a- miracle. This thirst fovi 
“ infidel” blood ^'h'as,.dh -Afghanistanodspecially^?been 
aggravated by thb^ reprisals-of ^the' SikhS-, 'ultiniatdy so. 
vietdribus in theh bWil' ^c/untry - over the power of s Gobul ‘ 
and Delhi j -and 'it 'tnight^"well -be .supposed that,' tinder-^ 

these circumst^incesjloVb'bf life wotdd^^ from the^ 

^ fb: Knvf !>(h o' ;;;u/o /■ Voi 

Nousherahrl witnessea an ,act of Sikh tyranny. T^uee 
of the country people, MuhoTnttmdans, had been pressed to^ 
laijoiir thfe day be%r6/'&<f be'eH'sh'df, dri a p^ ' 

tended suspicioi/of^'Keii^' tfai^v^si - Theit bodies'weve'biUig On - 
a gallows, and .it' fire jhad^ «vid^ntiy^ beenLiit undcrneatli, fromyth^) 


• • j/n-o 


/% TT-i . 1 fliA'f r\f A ff onir nn/1 r\n 


bddy at‘^' l^onsb»i 'He 'bad bd^’-killed Sikb-bn'k6me< 

fiiiyb'pretence.’^''0'>n ;a-:riipb din't •:■(?( Jh'i i-nuiii 


■j:ii Th^ is ■ b' ndtied. ^tobbeil'f'.iK ;these>'part3,’-'by naine^'Sbere- 
T^rnkn, who' lives dii itbe !TGfanger Kiils.ri H&c rsf in Teheliionf 

agiiiri8t 4hb'^kl«i''^«id566b k)f)4biBir>ln03t deadfy'enepnys.A 

seldom plunders a Kafila, unless be finds a Sikb'in>i«p>a ^single; 
soul of which caste be never spares.” •iss' .f lo i 
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timid Hindoo race a prudent observance of that law of 
their religion which forbids them to cross^the Indus;'**' 
but love of gold is stronger than love of life, and the 
Hindoo in Asia, like the Jew in Europe, has cheerfully 
braved every danger, and encountered all civil and 
religious disabilities, sustained by the one strong hope 
of “ a good investment.” 

Elphinstone says the Hindoos “ are to be found over 
the whole kingdom of Cabul; in towns they are in 
considerable numbers as brokers, merchants, bankers, 
goldsmiths, sellers of grain, &c. There is scarce a 
village in the country without a family or two who exer¬ 
cise the above trades, and act as accountants, money¬ 
changers, &c. 'rhey spread into the north of Persia, 
but in small numbers, owing to the bad treatment they 
receive^ They are encouraged in Bokhaura and other 
towns in Tartary.”t And in a note he adds, “ they 
are ihdeed to be found as far west as Astrachan, and 
they are numerous in Arabia, while on the east thej^ 
extend as far as Pekin, where they are said to have a 
temple.” 

In all these positions, at the capitals, and in the 

* • 

distant villages of their enemies,^ their usefulness to 
governments and individuals alone protects them in 
ordinary times; but this fails during periods of popular 


• Attock, which is the most important fort and ferry of the 
IQddas/ is suppo^d to take its name from a Sanscrit word, 
signifying prohibition or hindrance; “thus far ahalt thou go 
and no farther.** 

t Vol. 1 . Ch(q). XII. 
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excitement, and especially if there be any religious 
tumult, when the houses of the Hindoos are assailed 
and plundered, if the owners themselves escape.* 

In Bunnoo the position of the Hindoos was peculiarly 
degraded, for they lacked the interested friendship of a 
regular and needy govemment, and became entirely 
dependent on the individual Mullicks who harboured 
them in their forts. They could not indeed venture 
outside the walls, or visit their brethren in other forts 
without a safeguard from theh own chief, who con¬ 
ducted and brought them back, and was paid for his 
protection. Once when I was encamped in the Soo- 
raunee tuppehs, two half-buried human bodies were 
discovered, whose wounds bore evidence to the violence 
of their death. I .was afraid they were some of my own 
men, and instant inquiry was made in camp ; when 
some Bunnoochees came forward to explain that they 

* The Jews, to whom I have already compared the Hindoos, 
were in Rome, which claims to be the most Christian of cities, 
confined to the Ghetto, or Jews' quarter, so strictly, that the 
gate was shut on them at eight o’clock every night, and a 
soldier posted there to prevent ingress or egress. After that 
hour, any Jew found in the streets of Rome was certain to be 
hunted by the Christian mob. One of the acts by which Pope 
Pius IX. has shown himself too liberal for his age, was the 
removal of the restriction and the sentry ; but, as he had not 
previously removed the prejudices of his people, they resorted 
nightly to the unprotected Ghetto, and so plundered the eman¬ 
cipated Jews, that they petitioned to he again disfranchised, and 
have the gate of the dark ages shut for another century on their 
hberties. So similar is the human heart, whether it beat under 
a black skin or a white t 
■VOi- 
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were “ only two Hindoos, who had gone out without a 
guard to collect isome debts !” No Hindoo (in Bunnoo 


was permitted to wear a tui-ban, that being too sacred a 
symbol of MuhommUdanism i and a’small cotton skuU- 
. cap was all that they had tb protect their i brains from 
the keen Bunnoo sun.i' 'iWhen they came inW our 
camp they made a , holiday of it, brought a turban in 
their pockets and put' it on with childish delight when 
they got inside the i'lines. If any Hindoo wished to 
c eljriite a marriage in his family he went to his Mul- 
lick for a licence as regularly as an 'English gentleman 
to Doctors’ Commons, and had to hire the MuUick’s 


soldiers also to guard the procession;'and' ftre a fea 'de 
joie. Notwithstanding all these' outward 'dattgers and 
disabilities, the Hindoo in his inmost Soul' misrht hold 

o 

“ high carnival,” fOr assuredly he was the" moral victor 
over his I Muhommudatt masters. I dO not'remember 


a single chief in^ Bunnoo who could either read or write 
and, what is much rarer among natives,' very few indeed 


could make a mental calculatioh. " Every chief, there¬ 
fore, kept Hindoos about' his person'^ as general ' agents 

J i. ' I , ! Ji ** , ° 

and secretaries. Bred up, to love mpneyf from his 
cradle, the common Hindoo cuts his first tooth, on, a 


rupee, wears a gold mohur round his neck for an 
amulet, and has cowry shells ' (the lowest denomination 

The 
hun- 
two 

pice given!to him to take to the bazaari and turn into 
an anna before he gets his dinner; th-us educated, 

1 .ao; 


of his god) given him to play with on the floor, 
multiplication-rtable, up to one hundred time-s on 

^ I » ' IJ ill * . I * j I » I 

fired, is his first,lesson; and out of school he hi 
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Hindoos, of all others, are the best adapted for middle¬ 
men, and the Bunnoochee MuUick found in them a 
useful but double-edged tool. They calculated the 
tithes due to him from the tuppeh, and told him a 
false total much under the real one; they then offered 
to buy them from him, and cheated him dreadfully; 
and, lastly, they collected the tithes from the people 
who were equally ignorant, and took one himdred for 
fifty, backed by the soldiers of the veiy Mullick to 
whom they had given fifty for one hundi’ed. If the 
landowner was distressed, the Hindoo competed- with 
the Muhommudah priest for the honour of relieving 
him with a loan upon his land; and if the debt was 
afterwards repudiated, he easily obtained justice by 
bribing his friend the Mullick. 

•t Throughout the whole of Bunnoo all trade was in 
the hands of the Hindoos, with the exception (charac¬ 
teristic of the two races) of gunpowder,* fire-arms,f and 
swords, which were exclusively manufactured and sold 
by Muhommudans. Hence they had shops in every 
petty fortj jand every Muhommudan in the valley was 
their customer. ■ Their greatest gathering was in Bazaar, 
a fortified town, which was the capital of Bunnoo, and 
whose chief, Lai Baz Khan, had the wisdom to see his 


.i;-, 


* When gunpowder was to de manufactured for any hos¬ 
tilities, in which the whole community was concerned, the 

Hindoos were forced to contribute the materials, as their share 
of the War expenses. ' ' 

_ i* 5 ' ? • f 

+ The irOQ of which the guh-balrels and swords were manu- 
factured,: was brought to Bunnoo from a mine in the Dour hills. 

G 2 
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own interest in treating them with tolerable kindness. 
Here there were, in April, 1847, no less than a him- 
(Ired houses of Hindoos ; the members of the despised 
religion were allowed to erect four Thakoordwanihs, or 
temples, and two charitable foundations, called Dhunlm- 
saluhs, a singular instance of toleration in the valley; 
and stiU more strange, they were not even obliged to 
silence their holy shell, (the Shunkh), whose profane 
screams would nowhere else in Bxinnoo have been 
allowed to set the teeth of Moossulmans on edge. In 
one tuppeh of Bunnoo (that of Daood Shah) the Hin¬ 
doos even arrived at the dignity of an independent 
community. The D4ood Sh^ tuppeh is the nearest 
to the adjoining coxmtry of Dour, between which- and 
Bunnoo considerable trade is carried on in iron, and fir- 
poles from the Vizeeree hills, used in Bunnoo for 
roofing; and an enterprising colony of Hindoos, under 
the protection of Dilassuh Khan, actually established 
themselves on this border, and were permitted to sur¬ 
round themselves with a fort. For these privileges 
they paid largely to the old chief, but were fully indem¬ 
nified by a monopoly of the Dour trade; and I doubt 
whether the larger colony in Bazaar could boast 
of more wealth than the inhabitants of “Moola’s 
Gurhee.” 

Living then though they did in fear and trembling, 
unable to display the very wares they wished to sell, 
burying the profit that they made in holes in the 
fields and under the hearthstones of thdbr hppses> 
marrying wives only by sufferance, keeping them enfy 
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if they were ugly, and worshipping their gods by 
stealth, the Hindoos of Bunnoo can still not be said 
to have been objects of pity, for their avarice made 
them insensible to the degi*adation of their position, 
and they derived from the gradual accimmlation of 
wealth a mean eq\iivalent for native country, civil 
liberty, and religious freedom.* 

The only class remaining to be noticed in Bunnoo, is 
that of thfe Vizeeree interlopers. 

In my first chapter, 1 have mentioned that the 
Vizeerees annually, at the approach of winter, drive 
their flocks and herds down from their own cold 
mountains to the more sheltered grazing grounds in 
the ThuU, on the east of Bunnoo. If the reader will 
now turn to the map, he will see the open countiy 
designated by the general name of Bunnoo, divided 
into three tracts, coloured respectively green, yellow, 
and blue. The green represents Bunnoo Proper, the 
rich cultivated tract which contains the twenty tuppehs, 

* Although it is obvious that a servitude among ^luhom- 
mudans, such as 1 have described, was altogether inconsistent 
with the practice of the Hindoo religion, I think it is only due 
to the Hindoos of Bunnoo to mention that, in common with 
their exiled brethren in all the other Trans-Indus countries, they 
annually sent some members of their community on an atoning 
pilgrimage to Juggernath, a distance in a direct line of twelve 
hundred and fifty miles, and probably fifteen hundred by the 
road. The asperities of such a journey, performed -in such 
a climate, by persons usually in the decline of life, might well 
be as soothing to the conscience of the Rhutree as ascending 
the steps of Pontius Pilate on bare knees is to that of the 
Homan jiilgrim. 
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and all the Bunnoochee tribes and forts. The blue 
represents the outside cultivation and villages of the 
Khuttuk tribes, who are the masters of the bills on 
the east, and this tract of land never belonged to the 
Bunnoochees, and is not included in their country.* 
I'he remaining tract, coloured yellow, not only includes 
the formerly-mentioned Thull, or wilderness, but runs 
round three sides of Bunnoo, interposing between it 
and the hills; and the whole of this is in the exclusive 
possession of Vizeerees, who also, as I shall presently 
show, have extensive possessicns in the tuppehs of 
Bunnoo Proper, intermixed with the lands of the 
Bunnoochees. 

The Vizeerees are at once one of the most munerous 
and the most united of all the tribes of Afghanistan; 
and to this, not less than to the strength of their 
country, are they indebted for being wholly independent. 
They neither own now, nor by their own accoxmt have 
ever owned, any allegiance to any of the Kings of 
Cabul. If you ask where their country is, they point 
to the far-oflf horizon, where the azure sky is pierced 

* I may. as well take this opportunity of naming the villages 
and tribes of the Khuttuks contained within the tract coloured 
blue in the map. The 3 r are as follows: 

NAME OF VILLAGE. NAME OF TRIBE. 


Luttummur. Oozjhdoo (or great). 

Kummur. Lund (little), also called Toor 

keekheyl. 

Kurruk . (Not known). 

Niisruttcc. .Nusruttee. 

Shinwa. Gooddee Kheyl. 
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by the 

Moxintain, and which, in their Pushtoo tongue, they call 
Speenjha, or Speengru'h; but that great mountain is 
only their citadel, at the head of a long line of fast¬ 
nesses extending from the frontier of Tak, less than 
a hundred miles from Dera Ishmael Khan on the Indus, 
to within fifty .miles from JeUalabad. The Vizeerees 
are divided into two branches, the Otmanzyes and 
the Ahmudzyes. The former extend themselves from 
the parent stock in a southernly direction down the 
Soolimanee hUls as far as the plains of Tak, and have 
for their head-quarters Kancegoorrum, which is about 
parallel with Murwut. The other branch of Ahmudzyes 
seems to diverge with the Salt Range, and stretch 
along it to the eastward, as far as the country of the 
Khuttuks, Hardy and, for the most part, pastoral, 
they subsist on mountains where other tribes would 
Starve; and might enjoy the possession they have 
obtained of most of the hills which encrust the valleys 
of Khost, Dour, Bungush and Bunnoo, without any 
inconvenience to the lawful owners in the plains below, 
if their pastoral cares were confined to their own cattle, 
and not extended to that of their neighbours. But it 
is the peculiarity of the great Vizeeree tribe that they 
are enemies of the whole world. Amongst themselves 
dissension is unknown, a spectacle unique in all 
Afghanistan, and they are thus fi-ee to turn their 
whole strength outwards against weaker and more 
distracted races. Of the Vizeeree it is literally true, 
that “ his hand is against every man, and every man’s 


snowy peaks of “ Sufeyd Koh,” or the White 
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hand against him.” By far the greater part of the 
trade between Khorassan and India comes and goes 
through the Pass of Gwaleyree, which emerges on the 
plain of the Indus, at the issue of the Gomul Rivei', m 
Tak. The hills on either side of the pass are held by 
the Otmanzye Vizeerees; and they carry on a predatory 
war against the caravans, year after year, with a relent¬ 
less ferocity and daring, which none but a Lohanee 

(or an English) merchant would brave, or be able to 
repel.* 

While the Otmanzye branch has been thus engaged 
in taking annual toll from the Indian trade, the 
Ahmudzye Vizeerees, with whom we are now more 
pai-ticularly concerned, have commenced that great 
transition from pastoral to agricultural habits which 
so .surely overtaaces every aboriginal race at the point 
whei e increase from within or encroachment from 
without reduces its pastures below the level of its 
wants, A multiplying people, increasing flocks, and 
insufficient grazing grounds, first brought these nomads 


* " No quarter is given to men in these wars; it is said 
that the Vizeerees would even kill a male child that fell into 
their hands ; but they never molest women, and if one of that 


X wanders from her caravan, they treat her with kindness, and 
send guides to escort her to her tribe.”— Cabul, 
Vol. II* p. 80. 


cbiTaluc trait I can easily believe, though t never heard 
of it from other aources ; for considerable intercourse with the 
Vizeerees impressed the most favourably with their character, 
tn spite of all the trouble theit inrbulent habit* gave me. Th*y 
arc truly very noble savagea. 
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into Bnnnoo about thirty years ago. The ThuU, too 
dreary and barren for the softer Bunnoochees, was to 
them a tempting space; they drove down their herds 
into it, and pitched then* black blanket tents; the 
flocks fattened, and the winter which raged in their 
native hiQs passed luxuriously away in these new plains. 
The spring sun rekindled the love of home, and made 
the goat-skin cloak hang heavy on the shoulders of the 
mountaineer, and the. sheep to bleat under its fleece. 
The tribe turned their faces towards Speenjha; and 
the Bunnoochee thieves, hanging on the rear of their 
march to the very borders of the valley, were afraid 
to venture within the range of the juzails of the 
Ahmudzyes, and the strangers went away unchallenged. 

Again and again the winter brought them back, and 
in occasional collisions between the savage of the plain 
and the savage of the mountain, the Vizeeree proved 
ever the savagest, and became a name of fear and 
hatred in Bunnoo. At length the Vizeeree cast his 
eye on the Bunnoochee fields and harvests, and became 
possessed with the lust of land. So he proceeded in 
his rough way to occupy what he wanted, which, for 
the convenience of being within reach of his own 
people, he chose nearest to the Thull, and when the 
Bunnoochee owner came to look after his cl^ps; hte 
was “warned off” with a bullet as a trespasseP^ A 
sad era was this in Bunnoochee annals. Hushed were 
all private feuds now, for the lion had come among the 
wolves : Mullick after MuUick was being robbed. 

At length the two great goondees laid aside their 
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differences, and met in high council on the national 
dilemma. Then had been the time to fight, and fight 
desperately, ere the intruders had taken root; and 
some voices did cry out for war, but the chiefs of the 
two goondees knew their strength, and that the whole 
valley could not muster twenty thousand men. On 
one side, their neighbours of Dour were afraid to assist 
them, for their little valley was nearer than Bunnoo to 
the Vizeeree hiUs. The brave men of Murwut, on the 
other side, were scarcely less hostile than the Vizcerces. 
The Vizeerees themselves could summon forty thousand 
warriors. The “ council of war,” as usual, resolved 
on peace—“ tempered,” as Talleyrand said of the 
Russian despotism, ** by assassination.” They would 
not fight the Vizeeree tribe, but they would harass 
individuals with matchlock, knife, and ambuscade, and 
make occupation or cultivation impracticable. They 
little knew the Vizeeree temper. The first act of 
treacherous hostility drew down a fearful and bloody 
rctidiation. Where at first only a field was gone, now 
a home was desolate: and so both sides continued; 
the Vizeeree encroaching, the Bunnoochce resisting; 
the Vizeeree revenging, the beaten Bunnoochee retiring 
in despair. At length even this found its limit. Both 
sides grew weary. Only a few Vizcerces cared for the 
new toy of cultivation, and many came to a compro¬ 
mise with the owners for small sums of money, 
inadequate, but bettor than nothing. The Vizeeree 
iiTtruders built forts like those of the Bunnoochccs on 
the plundered lands, and with the usual facility of 
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revolutions in the East, soon passed into undisputed 
proprietors of some of the best tracts on the -left bank 
of the Khoorrum.- But they never mixed with the 

Bunnoochees, either in marriage, religious ceremonies, 
or the more ordinary affairs of life. Had the Bunnoo- 
chpes been less wronged, the Vizeerees would have 
been still too proud to mingle blood pure as the snow 
on Sufeyd Koh, with the mongrel lowland tribes of 
Burmoo. Proud, patriotic, and united among them¬ 
selves ; austere and simple in their own manners, but 
hospitable to the stranger, and true to their guest 
against force or corruption,* the Ahmudzyes stood 
aloof from the people they oppressed, and looked on 
in contempt at their cowardly submission, their dis¬ 
united efforts against the Sikh invader, their lying 
dealings with each other, their treacherous assassina¬ 
tions at the board, and the covetous squabbles with 
which they converted into a hell the heavenly valley 

given them by nature. 

I must not conclude this sketch of the Yizeeree 
settlement in Bunnoo without mentioning, that as the 
Ahmudzyes have occupied (besides their seizures in the 
tuppehs) the Thull on the east, and the waste under 
the hills on the north of Bunnoo, so their countrymen 
of the Otmanzye branch have felt their way down 


* Raja Ileera Sing, when prime Minister of Lahore sent an 

offer of three thousand rupees, or ^300, to Mulhc wn n 

Khan. Yizeeree, if he would give up Mull.ek 

Towannnh, who had taken refuge in his mountains. Ihe offei 

was rejected with indignation. 
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from the western mountains to the waste lands which 
lie about the banks of the Tochee, scraned out of them 
a little preearious cultivation, and built a few forts to 
protect them from the Bunnoochee owners in the 
adjoining tuppehs of Meeree. With these Otraanzyes 
I had little intercourse, but they seemed to me to 
possess all the predatory habits of the Ahmudzyes, 
without any of the noble qualities which make that 
branch of their nation savagely respectable.* 

The reader has now been introduced to the four 
classes which make up the population of Bunnoo: 
the mongrel and vicious Bunnoochee peasantrj% ill- 
ruled by MuUicks, and ill-righted by factions; the 
greedy Syuds, and other religious mendicants, sucking 
the blood of the superstitious people; the mean Hin¬ 
doo traders, enduring a life of degradation, that they 
may cheat their Muhommudan employers; and the 
Vizeerec interlopers, half pastoral, half agricultural, 
wnolly without law, but neither destitute of honour 

or virtue.f 

* For a detail of the Vizeeree tribes, see the Appendix to 
Chapter II. 

+ The proportions in which the twenty tuppehs of the valley 
were divided among them may be. arrived at with approximate 
accurnev from the following data. Out-of 114,482 Kunahls of 
land under cultivation in the khurreef, or winter harvest, of the 
Hindoo year 1904 (a.d. 1847); and which were measured by my 
orders for the purpose, of asses ment, 89,891 were in possessipn 
of Bunnoochee landowners ana their Hindoo creditors; i8,958 
in the hands of the religious classes; and 5fi33 in those of the 
Viieeree interlopers. lu other words, the religious pensioners 
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To complete the picture, it is only necessary to 
imagine these races in their several high-walled forts; 
the Vizeerees on the outside, the 13\innoochees and 
Syuds, with their Hindoo agents, in the heart of 
Bunnoo Proper, all watching each other with vigilant 
ill-will, and so divided by class interests as to e 
unable to appreciate the danger approaching all alike 
from without, in the shape of a brave and well-dis¬ 
ciplined Sikh army, whose energies were guided by a 
British officer. 

Such was the country which, in the Christmas of 
1847,1 was ordered to subjugate to the Khalsa-Crown ; 
such the people who were to oppose me. 

Let us now return to the Vizeeree “Wells,” in the 
ThuU, where, in Chapter I., we left the two Sikh 
columns liappily xmited, on December 8th. 

had one-sixth, and the Vizeerees one-twentieth of that har¬ 
vest- 

I repeat, however, that this can only give a rough idea; 
for from this harvest three out of the twenty tuppehs we 
excluded by drought consequent on a feud about irrigation 
between the Meeree Bunnoochees, and the Vizeeree settlers 
on tlie Tochee; ^ and the Ahmudzye Vizeerees have of late 
years taken to cultivate in the Thull, so that they have now 
more cultivation without than within the tuppehs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Very early in our march from Lahore, I had resumed 
communications with my old antagonists in Bunnoo, by 
the following proclamation, which went before or as 
avant-courier; for it was stiU desirable to reach our 
object by a peaceful road ; and the arguments advanced 
were such as would come home to the understandings of 
all classes,, put the loss of their liberties in the least re¬ 
pugnant light, and at all events suggest the hopelessness 
of resistance. 

“PROCLAMATION. 

“to the mullicks and people of bunnoo. 

‘‘ I told you last spring, that if you did not accept 
the easy terms which I offered you, and-pay up your 
arrears, I should come to collect the balance in the 
winter, build a fort, establish a Sikh garrison, and put 
your fertile valley under a Kardar,* like any other 

part of the Pvmjab kingdom. 

* Kardar, means literally, in Persian, an agent; but was com¬ 
monly used in the Punjab to designate a provincial collector 
of government revenue. In all cases, he had police functions ; 
in many, magisterial; and in some even, judicial. He was thus 
armed vdth great power; was generally supported by the Sikh 
Durbar, whether right or wrong, if he only bribed the courtiers 
well enough; and was consequently s blessing or a curse, simply 
in the ratio of his own personal inclinations* 

IL 
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“ I am now on my way to keep my word; and two 
forces are marching upon Bunnoo, one from Dera 
Ishmael Khan, and one from Peshawur. 

“You see, therefore, that you had much better have 
agreed with me in the spring. 

“ It still depends, however, on yourselves, how you 
will be treated. 

“ My orders are these: to collect yoiu* ari’ears of 
revenue, and make a settlement for the future. 

“ With respect to the first, you all know how much 
you owe, and the sooner you pay it the better it will 
be for you. I have got all your accoimts, and sec 
that Lai Baz Khan’s was the only tuppeh which paid 
up. Lai Baz Khan shall have no reason to repent his 
good behaviour, for I shall give him a larger allowance 
than any other MuUick in Bunnoo. 

“With respect to the future settlement, not only 
the claims of the Maharajuh, but lilso of the Mullicks, 
of the Ryots, of the Sjoids, and all other holy men who 
hold charitable lands, will be taken into consideration, 
and justice done to all. 

“ You know very wdl that no ‘ Sahib’* ever fixes a 
heavy revenue, ‘ Saliibs’ ai'c at this moment settling 
the revenue throughout the Punjab, and making all 
the people happy.f 

I 

* Sahib means simply a master, and is distinctively and uni¬ 
versally applied throughout British India and the neighbouring 
countries, to Englishmen; an involuntary confession of the 
master-energy of that race. 

t. Great satisfaction had at this time been caused to the 
caltirators of the Punjab by the light revenue settlement made 
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“ If you wish for peace and kindness, therefore, and 

to be good subjects of the Maharajuh, let the Midhcks 

present themselves in my camp without delay, and the 

people stay quietly in their houses. 

“ Last spring, half of you ran away to the hills ; 

some because they were afraid of being treated barba¬ 
rously by the Sikhs, as usual, and some to escape 


paying revenue. 

“ You saw that I did not allow plimdering, and that 
the soldiers were set as sentries over your crops, and 


therefore you need not now run away out of fear. 

“ And it is of no use your running away to avoid 
payment of revenue, because the Kdrdar and garrison 
will wait till you come back, and you will at last either 


have to pay or remain for ever in exile. 

“ Let all good subjects therefore fear nothing, but 
pursue their labours of harvest and cultivation; and 
let every MuUick who does not wish to be ejected 

from his chieftainship come in to me. 

“Above all keep in mind that the army which is 

now coming to Bunnoo, is not going away again after 
a month, but is coming to stay. Make your calcula- 

tiotis therefore accordingly. 


(Dated) 

“Camp, Meednee, November 17th, 1847.'’ 

in the district of Jhung. by Mr. Arthur Cocks, chief assistant 
to the President. It was the beginning of a complete 
reduced settlement of the land-tax throughout the Punja . 
which had risen to a most oppressive height 

difficulties of the Lahore Government previous to the first Sikhw . 

H 2 
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This proclamation, conveyed by a trusty messenger, 
distributed, and duly deliberated upon in the Bunnoo- 
chee councils, had a good effect. 

Sher Must Khan, of Jhundookheyl (whom I left in 
the spring leader of one of the two national goondees, 
but who had since been expelled even from his own fort 
by a rival and nephew of his own), came in to General 
Cortlandt before I crossed the Indus, hoping to be rein¬ 
stated by our aid. Jaffir Khan and Alladad Khan joined 
me as soon as I crossed at Esaukheyl, both of them 
having grants for former services which they wished to 
get confirmed. At Lukkee, in Murvvut, we were met 
by Lai Baz Khan, of Bazaar, who alone of all the chiefs 
had behaved thoroughly well in the spring, and who 
came now^ to claim his reward. He brought with him 
a fat Kazee, named Muhommud Kiuseem, an important 
and short-winded personage, who acted as spokesman for 
the Bunnoo chiefs on all grand occasions. This holy 
gentleman, at my last visit, had been chief adviser of 
the war party i but with an admirable nose for cominsr 

O 

events he now ratted, and came in as the head inter¬ 
preter of the peace-makers. These were followed by 
a deputation from the Huweydees, a Bunnoochee tribe 
on the right bank of the Goombeluh, west of the Meree 

tuppehs, who had never before submitted to either the 
Cabul or Lahore power. 

Next came, on the 1st December, Mooseh Khan of 
the One Eye, with a large following of Mullicks, a 
double-dealing set, whose submission went for little 
more than the « nuzzurs” of silver they thiH^w down as 
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they approached. More glad was I to see at nightfell 
the Meeree MuUicks of the distant western tuppehs, 
whom neither I nor any one had ever seen before, and 
who still looked as wild as hawks, prepared at th<^ least 
ill-omen to mount their jaded steeds again, and fly to 
their usual hiding-places in the hills. Nothing indeed 

4 

eould exceed the simple astonishment, not only of the 
Meerees, but all the Bunnoochee chiefs, when they first 
came in, at every object they saw in my possession. 
They believed my watch was a bird, and called the 
“ tick” its song. As for the perambulator with which 
I measured the marches, they beheld it with perfect 
awe, and asked me if it was true that it threw itself 
down on the ground at the end of every mile to let the 
man who guided it know he had come that distance ? 
One chief wanted to know whether it was true that 
English people could not tell lies ; and appeared, from 
his look of commiseration, to attribute it to some cruel 


malformation of our mouths. Another inquired whether 
it was really true that, when I was young, I had read 
books for twelve years uninterruptedly, without sleep¬ 
ing ? A people so ignorant as this is ver\'^ difficult to 
deal with, for you never know what extraordinary idea 
they may take into their heads. On the present occa¬ 
sion, the strength of their imaginations was in our 


favour. 

From the quickness with which the chiefs came m it 
was clear that great alarm was established in the valley, 
and that our advent as avengers of the last expedition 
was. expected in fear and trembling. On December 2nd, 
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whon vv( crossed the Khoorrum river at Michenkhevl, I 
had the satisfaction of seeing almost all the leading 
Bvnmoochee MuUicks in our camp, instead of knowing 
that they were preparing a warm reception for \is in 
Bunnoo. 

* 

To test their sinacrity, I called on them to bring grain 
into camp, where it was now scarce ; after some excuses 
they complied, and the price of wheat flour fell to ten 
and a half seers for a Mehrabeerupee, or twenty-one 
pounds for Is. 9d. In India wheat flour is never coiv- 
sidered cheap till it falls as low as thirty-two pounds 
for 28. 

On the 8th of December the Peshawur force having 
joined, I determined to enter Bumioo at Jhundookheyl 
on the morrow. 

The majority of the cliiefs, as before stated were 
already in; hut as yet the fat Kdzee was the only 
member of the religious classes who had submitted, 
and great doubts existed as to the line of policy they 
meant to adopt. Long accustomed to unquestioned 
sway in Bunnoo, and great possessions free of taxes, 
these ** consumers of the corn” were little likely to 
pass quietly into payers of revenue ; and knowing their 
power over the peasantry, I had already expressed to 
Government my opinion that they would stir up the 
Bunnoochces to resist the entrance of our force. In 
such a case most of the chiefs who had already sub- 
mitted, and who were left honourably at large, would 
have fled from our camp to their own forts, and headed 
the national movement. The moment was therefore a 
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critical one, and I thought it expedient to throw the 
following declaration into the scale of council. 


» PROCLA.MATION. 


“to the mullicks and syuds of btjnnoo. 


“ The force from Peshawair has this morning joined 
General Cortlandt’s. and to-morrow 1 shall enter Bun- 
noo with eighteen guns, orle hundred and thirty zum- 
booruhs, two thousand cavalry, and five regiments of 
infantry. 

“ Almost all the Mullicks of Bunnoo have wisely 
come in; but two or three are still absent, and I now 
warn them for the last time, that unless they come in 
they will be dealt with as enemies. 

The people of Bunnoo, it is well knowm, are 
entirely in the hands of their religious advisers (the 
Syuds, Akhoonzaduhs, &c.), and their Mullicks. I 
now give notice, therefore, that in whatsoever tuppeh 
a single ^hot is fired upon the Sikh camp, or a Sikh 
soldier, in that tuppeh I will depose the Mullick from 
all authority, and confiscate his lands, and will not 
give one beeguh* of ground in Dhurum-Urthf to any 
holy man. 


* A beeguh is a land measure of which I have forgotten the 
precise extent in the countries Trans-Indus. Professor Duncan 
Forbes, in his invaluable dictionary (Hindustani and English), 
says it is, in Bengal, about one-third of an English acre, and in 
the upper provinces about five-eighths. 

Dhurum-Urth means a “ religious object,” and meana» in 
the Punjab, a charitable grant of any kind. 
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“ On this you may rely. And it will not be admitted 
as any excuse that bad characters from one tuppeh came 
into another and there fired upon my men. I hold the 
Midlicks and Syuds responsible for the peace of their 
own tuppeh. 

(Dated) 

“ 8th December, Camp, Vizeeree Wells.*’ 

Next morning we marched from “ The Wells” to 

Jhundookheyl, about ten miles, and encamped in Bun- 

noo Proper, on the left bank of the Khoorrum, without 

any opposition, and the same evening Bazeed Khan, 

Zubburdust Khan; and Khilat Khan, three Sooraunee 

% 

tuppeh chiefs, and Meet Alum Khan, of Mundaie, all 
great malcontents who had hitherto stood aloof, and 
the latter one of the most dangerous men in Bunnoo 
came sulkily in and made their submission. 

4 

The only Bunnoochee chief who had not now sur¬ 
rendered was the celebrated Dilassuh Khan, who deserves 
a niore particular notice. By right he was only lord of 
one quarter of one of the tuppehs, Daood Shuh ; but his 
desperate and cruel character had secured the whole. 
He was distinguished above all his countrj^mcn for \m- 

k 

placable enmity, and the bravest hostility to the Sikhs; 
on one occasion Dewan Tara Chund, at the head of eight 
thousand Sikhs and twelve guns, was repulsed from his 
fort with a loss of two hundred killed and five hundred 
wounded; and on anottier occasion when attacked by 
Raja Soocheyt Sing, one of the bravest chiefs in the Sikh 
army, with ten thousand men, Dilassuh stood a siege of 
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two days in a weak mud fort, and then forced his way 
out at night. (I believe it was on the former of these 
two occasions that the guns had all the advantage of 
beine: directed bv a French officer, General Court!) 

O ^ 

In short, DUassuli Khan had passed his life in 
waging war '^^^th the Sikh invaders, who never entered 
Bunnoo without thinking of him with dread, and never 
left it without fresh cause to remember and hate him. 
When I accompanied the first expedition to Bunnoo, aS 
much to my surprise as that of all the Sikh soldiers, 
Dilassuh, for the first time in his life, came in, 
saying without circumlocution, though in the presence 
of many Sikh chiefs, that “ he could trust a Sahib ! 
but if I had not been with the force, neither he would 
be sitting there quietly nor the Sikh army !” He was 
then a grey-headed old rebel of seventy, but his deter¬ 
mined features, knit brows and flashing eye, showed 
that he had lost none of the fire of youth; he came 
in rather proudly, with fifty or sixty horsemen at his 
back, but I was glad of it, as it attracted all the old . 
Silchs in camp to look at him through the screens of 
my tent as if he had been a caged tiger. TiU then 
1 had no idea of his importance, but gathered it very 
soon from the muttered imprecations and expressions 
of surprise which broke from the veterans whom he 
had so often harassed. On the whole, however, they 
lid him justice, and said, “ He is a great man; other 
chiefs have more followers, but Dilassuh has honour!” 

Dilassuh upon this occasionr remained an honoured 
guest in my camp for about a month, when our line of 
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march bringing us near his fort. Sirdar Shumsher Sing, 
the Sikh chief with whom I was associate’d, could not 
forbear from riding out to see the stronghold which 
had cost his countrymen so much blood; and the Sikh 
troopers who formed his escort took the opportunity of 
riding round and about it in an insulting manner which 
they would have most carefully eschewed had the old 
Bunnoochee rebel been in arms. The consequence was, 
that Dilassuh considered this as a recnnnoissance pre¬ 
paratory to a bombardment, and fled that very night 
to the Dour hiUs, whence I was never again able to 
recal him. He thought, as most Asiatics would, that 
I was privy to the Sirdar’s design, and that I had all 
along been cajoling him with apparent kindness only 
the more surely to destroy him and avenge my Sikh 
allies. In short, I had lost his confidence, and in the 
bitterness of his awakenc'd passions he wrote me a 

most insulting letter from his mountain lair, which had 

% 

I caught him again at that time I most certainly would 
have made him swallow before I took him hack into 
favour; but it was better as it was. On my return 
now to Bunnoo 1 felt compassion for the difficulty the 
old chief was in, and sincerely rt'specting his career of 
patriotism, was unwilling to drive so bravo and aged 
a man into exile for the few vears he had still to live, 
I wrote therctore on the 9 th of December to t(‘ll him 
that if he did not come in tor fear of being punished 
for his late misconduct he might reassure himself, and 
accept my guarantee for his life and honour ; hut if 
he meant to go into open rebellion I should have no 
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alternative but to make an example him. On receipt 
of this he was inclined to come in and “ trust to his 
destiny •” but he had many enemies who were jealous 
of his great name, and of the honour I had shown 
him when he was my guest, and they treacherously 
adAosed him “ to fly and die as he had lived, a rebel.” 
Dilassuh took their advice, fled to Dour, and never while 
I was there returned to Bunnoo, though he tried in 
vain to come at the head of an invading army. I 
think it due to Major Reynell Taylor to add, that when 
he succeeded me in Bunnoo, Dilassuh asked and readily 
received permission to return to his native country, 
A. severer punishment perhaps could not have been 

inflicted on him than to let him see the revolution 

% 

which a few months had effected in the once strong 
and formidable valley; the boasted forts aU level with 
the earth, a fortress of the Crown alone looking down 
upon the now open and peaceful villages; the peasantry 
unarmed; a broad road traversing the country; peace 
reigning where there was once perpetual feud j a 
government where all was anarchy; the Sikhs lords. 

and Dilassuh nothing! 

To resume the thread of our narrative, Dilassuh was 

the only Bunnoochee chief who had not come in on the 

• « 

9 th of December. 

I shall now adopt the plan of ssringing, on a running 
commentary, such extracts from the diary which I kept 
at this time, as possess any interest for the gen^ 
reader. It would otherwise be impossible to connect 
together the varying occurrenws of that eventfiil-'timej, 
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and the thousand different objects which arose, day 
by day, in a scene where all was new. 

December \0th ,—Halted to-day at Jhundookheyl, to 
take a muster of our Barukzyc contingent. Their com¬ 
plement of horsemen is one thousand; but they showed, 
officers and all, eleven hundred, besides forty-three 
camel-swivels, and twenty juzailchees. The horsemen 
(Dooranees, mixed with other Afghans) were better 
mounted and equipped than any Jageerdaree horse I 
ever saw in the Punjab. Their leader, Sirdar Khwajuh 
Muhommud Khan, and his horse, in chain armour, 
looked like a leaf torn out of Froissart’s Chronicles. 
The cxhil)ition altogether very creditable. 

***** 

Eastern customs arc growm so faiuiliar now with 
English readers, that few are probably ignorant that 
lands, held under native rulers, by chiefs, on terms of 
military service, arc Called jageers; and those who hold 
them, Jngeerdars. When Runjeet annexed Peshawur 
to the Punjab, he gave a part of it back as a jageer, 
worth four lakhs of rupees a-year (£40,000) to the 
three Barukzye chiefs who held it—viz. Sirdar Sooltan 
Muhommud Khan, Sirdar Peer Muhommud Khan, and 
Sirdar S\ud Muhommud Khan : all brothers ^df Ameer 
Dost Muhommud Khan, the ruler of Cabul. The con¬ 
dition attached to this jageer was, that the Sirdars 
should join the Sikh army, whenever called on, with 
two thousand horsemen. On the present occasion, 
only half that contingent was summoned; and the 
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eldest brother, Sooltan Muhomarad Khan, sent his 
eldest son, Khw&juh Muhommud, in command. It 
wiU help the reader to appreciate Asiatic character, if 
I so far anticipate as to teU him that this Sooltan 
Muhommud Khan, who now sent eleven hundred men 
to my help, instead of one thousand, was the very man 
who afterwards betrayed to the Sikhs Major and INIrs. 
George Lawrence, whom he had invited to take refuge 
in his house ! 

Yesterday, several of the Bamkzye horsemen were 
caught plundering, and, out of politeness, I handed 
them over to their own master for pxmishment. This 
morning he assured me he had himself “ fed them 
with stick; and begged that in future I would treat 
him as a friend, and thrash aU his men without 
ceremony/* 

Rode out to see some lands which the Bunnoochecs 
of Jhundookheyl tuppeh, and their Vizeeree interlopers, 
have agreed to put “ in Chancei'y,’* for my decision, an 
enormous plain of beautiful land, which neither will 
illow the other to cultivate. The Vizeerees have seized 
a full half, if not two-thirds of this tuppeh, and must 
be confirmed in possession; for their invasions seldom 

4 

date back less than fifteen years, and my instructions 
are, to consider five years* possession a good title. 

Commenced a revenue measurement of all the land 
in Bunnoo. 

Held a Durbar, to receive the officers of the force 
that has joined us from Peshawm*. 

Received a great ziydfut (present) of Cabul fruits 
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from Sirdar Sooltan Muhommud Khan. Asked Gene¬ 
ral Cortlandt to distribute them among the officers of 
the force. These fruits came on mules and men’s 
heads, all the way from Kohat, a distance of seventy or 
eighty miles. 

Taylor thinks his instructions require him to return 
to his post at Peshawur, now that he has handed over 
the troops to me: I think so too, and have told 
Khwajuh Muhommud to give him an escort of two 
hundred horse and twenty zumboonihs. Zuhyuh Khan, 
the Sirdar’s brother, also accompanies him with fifty- 
three more horsemen; so that the party will be quite 
strong enough. Taylor starts to-morrow. 

December llth ,—Still at Jhundookheyl. Last night, 
while reading in bed, General Cortlandt surprised me 
by entering to say that MuUick Swahn Khan, the leader 
of the Vizeerees, positively refuses to send any men to 
point out the Vizecrce lands to the revenue-surveyors, 
declaring that the Vizeerees had never paid revenue to 
any king or lord, and never would 1 This being the 
case, 1 determined not to m.arch in the morning, but 
halt and bring this matter of the Vizeerees to a distinct 
understanding. It must be settled some time, and as 
well now as any other, especially as our line of march 
lies through the Sooraunee tuppehs which are nearest 
to the Thull, and have consequently been most en¬ 
croached on. Any indecision or concession now would 
probably stop our collections of revenue from the Bun- 
noochees, and perhaps encoui’age them to rise. 

The first thing this morning sent for Swahn Khan, 
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anJ, in the presence of General Cortlandt and Lieu¬ 
tenant Taylor, asked him ■\vhat he meant by what he 
said to Cortlandt last night? He replied, '‘That the 
Vizcerecs had never paid even to the Cabul Kings in 
the height of their power, and that tlic lands they had 
got possession of in Bunnoo were bought from the 
Biiniioochees, and tliat too on the agreement that the 

Bunnoochees were to pay whatever revenue might ever 

« 

be laid on it I” Told him at once that this was all 
nonsense; that the Vizecrces had by hook or crook got 
possession of one-third of Bunnoo ; that I had instme- 
tions to confirm aU possessions of five years’ standing, 
which was more than the Vizecrees could have expected; 
and they must distinctly understand that the conditions 
on which this land is left with them is their paying the 

4 

revenue and settling down into j)eaceful ryots. If they 
did not like that, then go back to their barren lulls, and 
restore the lands to the Bimnoocliees, who would be 
much obliged. Again and again I repeated that no 
Vizeei’ce should stay in Bunnoo who did not pay the 
same as his neighbours. 

This brought the Vizeeree to his senses, and he 
began to inquire what revenue would be required? 
Finding him reasonable, I informed him that my own 
intention wms to haye set apart the whole of the exten¬ 
sive grazing ground called the Thull, wnich lies be¬ 
tween the Khuttuk lands and the Khoorrum Iliver, to 
the Vizecree tribes, making him (Swahn Khan) the 
Mullick, oi chief,, of the whole responsible for their 
good conduct; that oti what little of the Thuil might 
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be brought under cultivation by the Vizeerces, I would 
levy only one-sixth, as the soil was entirely dependent 
on rain; but with respect to all lands in Bunnoo Proper 
{i. e., in the tujjpehs), the Vizeerees must pa)' in money 
the same share of the produce* as the Bunnoocheesj 
that I sliould be glad if these terms were accepted, as 
it would settle the feuds between the Bunnoochees and 


Vizeerees, and provide for the wants of the latter, which 


drove them to the plains to plunder ; but that, if neces- 
sary, I would carry out the alternative, and exert my 
whole energies to expel the VizeeriTe tribes not only from 
Bunnoo, but from the ThuU itself. Swahn Khan had 
too much sense not to see in this both the benefit of 
his people and his own personal aggrandizement; and 
gradually settling into a business-like discussion of the 


* It is hardly necessary to remind the English reader that 
the-great source of revenue iu India, and throughout the East, 
is die land-tax, consisting ol a varying share of the produce. 
This 13 taken by native governments generally in kind, harvest 
by harvest; and being entirely intrusted to ill-paid officials, is 
an annual source of loss to cither the Government or the culti¬ 


vator, according as the latter does or does not bribe the collector. 
One of the many great benefits which the East India Company 
ha^e conferred upon the people of India, is their system of 
revenue settlement, by striking a low average of the produce of 
a district from the records of several years, and then taking 
from the district the money value of the Government share, at 
another low average of selling prices. A settlement of this kind, 
made as Government desires it to be made, in the cultivator’s 
favour, becomes an annual profit to both the farmer and the 

Crown; and involv'es on estimate once in ten or twenty years, 
instead of annually. 
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details, he asked, “ What about our flocks and herds 
in the Thull?” I replied, “ Every year when the 
Vizeeree tribes come down from the hills, they must 
register their chiefs, numbers, and herds, and bring in 
to the Kardar of Bunnoo a nuzzurana, or tribute, of so 
many sheep and oxen as I should fix, by way of mark 
of submission.” 

After a hard fight about paying the revenue in kind, 
instead of in money,* the old chief at. last consented 

on his own part, but said seriously that he could not 

* 

answer for the rest, whose chiefs he must collect, and 
hold a Jeerga, or council, on this complete revolution 
in their ch'cumstances. On the understanding that this 
was not to occupy more than a week, the interview 
ended—more satisfactorily than I had anticipated, but 
still not by any means put out of doubt. The affair is 
one of gi'eat importance and moment; but it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the settlement of Bunnoo, that no 
tribe, however rude or lawless, shall share with the 

4 

Bunnooehees the same plain, and not submit to the same 
law. Sikh authority has been as faint here as Sikh 
^’isitations have been merciless; and the first thing to 
be done, is to assert with a high hand the impartiality, 
and at the same time fearlessness of what all the tribes 


* Before they have .experienced it, natives never can under¬ 
stand that it is to their interest to have a money valuation, 
instead of paying in kind, and they always violently oppose 
the change; but after a few years they would be just ns 
violent if Government proposed to return to the old awkward 

system. 

VOL. I. * 
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regard as “ British law.” The consequences are in the 
hands of the Vizeerees; but I cannot believe till T see 
it, that a pastoral people, whose existence depends upon 
their flocks, and who have been thirty or forty years 
fighting, inch by inch, for the footing they have obtained 
in the plains, will consent all at once to resign their 
hard-earned lands, because a small portion of the produce 
is to be demanded of them for the future The idea, 
however strange and repugnant, is one to which they 
must reconcile themselves; and which a verv few years 

of strong but just government will make familiar and 
eisy. 

# # # * A 


Taylor, who had waited to see how this threatening 
affair would turn out (for in case of an immediate 
collision his assistance would have heen valuable), set 
off for Peshawmr when the discussion ended so favour¬ 
ably : with him Yuhyah Khan, two hundred and fifty 
horse, and twenty zumbooruhs. Proposes to make 
Kohat in three days. 

The revenue survey going on well. In the course of 
the first day’s work, I now hear that a council of war 
was held by the Vizeerees on the ground that ought 
to have been measured, as to whether they should 
permit or resist the measurement. In the debate they 
bitterly accused Sher Must Khan, their Bunnoochee 
neighbour, for submitting to, and even courting, this 
exposure of their property. He replied, You have 
robbed me of my fields, and leave me to pay the 
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revenue; tlie Sahib will now see who enjoys the land, 
and who ought to pay the cash !” The Vizeerees at 
last agreed to let the measurement proceed and see 
what would come of it, though unanimously of opinion 
that the Bunnoochees should have united with them 
in resisting the common enemy. 

December I2th .—Marched the force a few miles 
from Jhundookheyl up the left bank of the Khoomim, 
and encamped nearly opposite Bazaar. While the tents 
were being pitched, I rode across the Khoormm to see 
if the guns could cross easily, and found in no part 
of the river water more than a foot deep. Indeed, 
the spacious bed of this great river is now dry. * 
# * * * Spent the evening in trying to settle the 

family dispute between Sher Must Khan and his two 
refractory nephews. Mutual concessions. Promised to 
let me know to-morrow whether they come to an 
amicable arrangement of the property. When all the 
forts are levelled, these factions and wars will come 
to an end. 

December 1 Zth ,—Marched across the Khoorrum, 
and advanced to a place called Mumukhsheyl, in one 
of.the two Daood Shah tuppehs. On arriving found 
that the S)nids, and other holy characters, in some 
neighbouring forts, had let loose the irrigation, and 
flooded the ground destined for oiu* encampment. They 
did the very same thing in the first expedition, and I 
now administered the same punishment as on that 
occasion, by making them turn out their whole male 
population, and reconstruct the dam, which was eflected 
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after an hour’s hard labour, with boughs of trees, and 
clods of earth. 

I hear that yesterday, the Bunnoochee chiefs held a 
jeerga, and unanimously voted themselves asses, for 
having rejected, in the spring, the offered revenue of 
forty thousand rupees per annum; and wondered if 
their contrition would now be accepted, if they paid 

down half a year’s tribute in advance! Their repentance 
comes sadly too late. 

December \Ath and —These t\vo days entirely 

occupied in reconnoitring the country, to find out a site 
for our fort. 

% 

In the Introductory Chapter, it will be remembered, 

that the two main points of the military plan 1 laid 

before Government, for the reduction of Bunnoo, were to 

raze to the ground all the forts of the BunnoocheeSf 

and build one large one for the Crown. The question 

was, how to do either one or the other in a hostile 

♦ 


countr^v with an armed population; and which to 
attempt first ? A lawless state of society had obliged 
men to herd together for mutual protection; and 

whether a. dozen houses or a hundred were thus united, 

% 

the whole invariably took the form of a fort, and were 
cemented into one “ walled city,” equally impregnable 
by the ruffian horsernen of their own .country, or the 
well-appointed cavalry of the Silths. Nor was the 


direct fire of artiller}' of much more avail, for the mud 


made out of the soil of Bunnoo is of such extraor¬ 


dinary tenacity when hardened by the sun, that to 


breach the vfaU of a fort was next to impossible 
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In the lower part, where it was thick, no impression 
was made; the ball lodged, and there was an end of 
it; nothing was brought down- In the upper part, at 
the height of twenty or thuty feet from the ground, 
where the mud wall tapered to the thinness of a mans 
arm, a cannon shot went through, and left a round hole 
exactly its own size; and this operation might have 
been continued till the upper part of the whole wall 
was like a nutmeg grater, or sieve; yet the whole 
thing would stand as firmly as a plate of perforated 
zinc let into a building for ventilation- The only rapid 
ways of taking such forts, were first by throwing in 
shells, and bximing the garrison out, by firing the 
village inside; secondly, by powder bags, as Major 
Thompson took Ghuznee; or, thirdly, by running a 
gun up to the gate, and blowing it in; and the first 
was probably the least hazardous. Supposing, then, 
the most favourable circumstances; that our force was 
able to take, and raze, one fort daily, and that our doing 
so, did not irritate the population to rise en masse, and 
bring on general hostilities; then, it was dear that it 
wo\ild take upwards of a year to level all the forts, 
about four hundred in number; and the soldiers of 
the force would be exposed, day after day, to the incle¬ 
mency of the sun at one season, and the rains at 
another. In my judgment, that was an operation which 
no troops could carry through, and ought not to be 
asked to attempt; and I willingly embraced the only 
alternative of making the people leyel their own forts 
with thdr own hands. This, however was A® 
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periment, to be very cautiously approached; and I 
determined, first of all, to commence a fort for our¬ 
selves, and complete it to the height of an intrenched 
position, so as to be able to leave half of my force 
in safety within it, while I moved* out wdth the other 

halt against any Bunnoochee MuUick who refused to 
raze his fort. 

Ha\dng settled this in my own mind, the next 
thing was to choose a site for our fort. This was 
a most difficult thing to do in a new, and enemy^s 
country; yet, on doing it judiciously, depended not 
merely the security and comfort of the ganison, but 
also its efficiency as a controlling force. 

It was impossible to be many days in Bimnoo, even 
OP the first expedition, without having ^lisgi^dngs as 
to the possibility of ever making a settlement with the 
Bunnoochccs, which should have for its basis the volun¬ 


tary payment of an annual revenue; and anticipating the 


ultimate necessity of a military occupation, I early made 
inquiries after a good position for the erection of a 
royal fort. By a good position, I mean an influential 
one; for a strong natural position was not to be 
expected in that level and higlily cultivated valley. 
Perhaps, the strongest in Bunnoo is Akra, the site of 
un old Greek city, (which I shall describe elsewhere); 
but, unfortunately for my purpose., this was close to 
the border ot Murwmt, the least dignified position which 
a force of occupation could take up; for we should have 
had very much the air of being prepared to run away 
at a moment’s notice. Pursuing the inquiiy, I found 
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that the source of all influence, power, and wealth, in 
Bunnoo, was the River Khoorrum; and one chief was 
described to be powerful, because his fort was upper¬ 
most on its banks; while another attributed all his 
misfortunes to his estate being low down inland. It 
seemed, therefore, that a fort placed at the head of 
t^e Khoormm, might command the valley by command¬ 
ing the irrigation. But personal examination soon satis¬ 
fied me that this inference was only generally correct. 
The sixteen (out of twenty) tuppehs of Bimnoo, which 
depended on the Khoomun for in-igation, did not draw 
it from one canal, but several; and there was no one 
spot wliere a fort could have commanded them all. 

At this period a new fight broke in upon my 
cogitations. I was looking at the question too much 
through the eyes of a Bunnoochee. The command which 
he would desu-e over the irrigation was the power of 
stopping it from all but liis own fields; for the failure 
of his neighbour’s haiwest was, next to the ripening of 
his own, the sight most grateful to his heart. But 


such revenge would but ill supply 


the defalcations of 


the Sikh revenue. The cutholic benevolence of the 


Lahore Government took an equal interest in every 
man’s harvest, and desired above all tilings to in¬ 
crease the cultivated area. What it sought, therefore, 
was the power of preventing the irrigation from being 
stopped by rival chiefs, and so keeping it open tlirough- 
out the year. Such a control promised to be one of 
the greatest boons which the Maharajuh could confer 
on the province he was about to acquire; for un- 
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gation feoids kept Buimoa in perpetual ferment, and 
were the only check upon the universal culture of its 
prolific soiL The first sight of a Bunnoo harvest 
cheated the eye with its astonishing luxurBoace, and it 
was not till each tuppeh had been visited in detail that 
the existence of waste lands cotdd be discovered. Rar^, 
however, was it the fault of the soil. In almost every 
instance the land was found to be arable, but uncul¬ 
tivated for want of the irrigation which some hos^le 
neighbovu: had cut oflF. The real object, therefore, was 
to establish the fort within easy reach of the heads of 
all the cjurals. Sotae were on the right, md some on 
the left of the Khoorrum, and on either side the gar¬ 
rison would be required sometimes to cross the river. 
I was finally induced to prefer the left bank, for several 
reasons; first, because the Sooraimee tuppehs which 
lie there are the most fertile in Bunnoo; secondly, 
because they are the highest, and therefore, probably, the 
healthiest; and lastly and chiefly, because that site was 
accessible by the newly-discovered road along the barren, 
sandy plain, which extends from the northernmost point 
of the valley aU the way to the Esaukheyl border, a 
line of easy communication, which those only could 
appreciate fiiUy who had been beguiled (as the Sikhs 
were for twenty-flve years) by the cunning Bimnoo- 
chees into the quagmires of Kukkee, Bhurut, and 

Akia. 

Accordingly I recommended the erection of the royal 
fort on the left bank of the Khoorrum; but if the 
Resident at Lahore should think a central poa6oi\ more 
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advisable, I suggested tbe vidao^y «f Bazaar, the native 
capital. 

The clear mind of Colonel Lawrence discerned at once 
the advantages which would arise from the central situa¬ 
tion, and suggested that it might be made as accessible 
as the onC I had preferred, by cutting a good mUitary 
road tlrrough the very heart of the valley; and thus laying 
it open to either war or commerce. To this valuable 
suggestion, as much as to any labour of mine, Bimnoo 
was certainly indebted for its rapid and permanent paci¬ 
fication when it was once reduced; and the only merit I 
csin lawfully claim is that of having at once adopted it. 

No sooner, therefore, had I returned the second 
time to Bunnoo than, as mentioned in the “ Diary of 
PecembCT 14th and 15 th,” I began to reconnoitre the 
(Botmtry for a centriaJ position for the fort; and after 
ryit tch anxious deliberation, finally selected a spot called 
Bureyrfee, within a stone’s throw of the gi-eat canal of 
Kooch Kote, and I think about a mile from the tovm 
of Bazaar. It was (rather treacherously) pointed out 
to General Cortlandt by Mulhck Jaffir, Khan of Gho- 
reewM; and Lai Baz Khan, the chief of that town, 
afterwards told me that “ he had watched us wheeling 
round and round like a hawk, and, could not think what 
game we were hxmting till he saw us come pounce 
doAvn upon Bureyree. Then he knew it was for a fort. 
Many a Bunnoochee MuUick had longed to build there, 
but the others all joined to prevent him, for fear he 
should be master of Kooch Kote. 

Let us now return to the Diary. 
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December \bth^ continued, —I-ast evening General 
Cortlandt gave out notices to all the tuppehs to pay up 
fcheir airears; and in consequence the Syuds and holy 
men of Mumukhsheyl evacuated their forts during 
the night. So I ordered the outside fortifications to 
be levelled by Cortlandt’s sappers and miners, but the 

deserted houses to be protected. The fugitives cannot 
be far off. 

December 1 &tk ,—As I thought it wrong to pass over 
the contumacy of the Mumukhsheylees, to-day I issued 
the following proclamation:— 


TO THE PEOPLE OF BUNNOO. 


“The men of Mumukhsheyl have run away from 
their villages to avoid pajTnent of their arrears, but as 
at this season, when the Vizeerees come down to the 
plains, Bunnoochccs cannot fly to the hills, it is certain 
that the Mumukhsheylees are hiding in the other tuppehs 
of Bunrioo. 

“ This is therefore to give notice, that in whatever 
tuppeh the fugitives of Mumukhsheyl, or any other 
revenue defaulters, are now, or at any futiue time, 
harboured, that tuppeh shall be held responsible for the 
arrears of the nmaways. 

“And let no one think that such a fact can long be 
concealed. The divisions and jealousies among you 
are such that whatever is done amiss in one tuppeh 
is told me from another. 


“ I could, if I liked, cut off the irrigation of the fields 
the Mumukhsheylees, and effectually pxinish them by 
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ruining their crops; but I prefer letting them grow, 
as when they are ripe I will levy the airears with 
interest. 

(Dated) 

‘‘16th December, 1847.” 

Yesterday the Kuthrees* of the towm of Bazaar closed 
their shops, and refused to sell flour to our soldiers, 
except privately at an advanced rate, pretending that 
their MuUick (Lai Baz) had forbidden them. Had 
them all up, with Lai Baz’s brother (he himself being 
out with the revenue measurers), and after inqtiiry, 
being satisfied that it was a conspiracy of the dealers to 
raise the pric;e of provisions, I fined them one hrmdred 
rupees. The sympathies of these Hindoos w^ere undoubt¬ 
edly enlisted on the side of our Sikh soldiers in the 
struggle now going on, and they heartily wished us 
s'occess against the Bimnoochees; yet such was their 
avarice that they would add to oiu difficulties and starve 
all the camp for the sake of one per cent. If it was 
“ in the way of business,” 1 believe they would have 
starved their grandmother; certainly they would have 
mixed her flour if she came into the dookan as a piu- 
chaser, though being in general excellent relations 

* A caste of Hindoos who in the Punjab carry on all trades; 
but maintain that they are of the same stock as the Kshutrees. 
or Chutrees, the military caste of India. In support of this 
declaration, they certainly are very militant; e. g. the “ Cow 
Row” at Lahore, in 1846, in which one of them cut open my 
head with a brick-bat; and the Mooltan Rebellion, the head of 

which (Dewau Moolraj) was a Kuthrce. 
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they might have first given her the money in the bade 
shc^, 

DeccvfibeT 17 th .— ^Xhe ^umukhdieylee Tunaways -axe 
already making overtures to be allowed to come back. 

General Bishen Sing and his regiment arrived in 
camp at last, having taken a month to make twelve easy 
marches. This was one of the corps ordered to join 
us from Find Dadun Khan on the Jheylum, but like 
everybody else who could, they lingered in the rear, in 
order that the expected defeat of oiur force by the 
Bunnoochees might occur’ before they were up to share 
it. Even the Sirdars of the Sikh Durbar at Lcdiore 
had taken little trouble to conceal their mirth at our 
going to reduce Bunnoo; and Raja Deena Nath, the 
Chancellor, took a most sarcastic leave of a cousin of his, 
who was in General Cortlandt’s service, when setting 

expedition. It would indeed have 


second 


Court, 
I their 


been as disgracefully 


out of it as many of their number had been on former 
occasihns. While this spirit pervaded the Court, it 
may easily be supposed with what little zeal the ap 
pointed regiments and wings marched to assist us. 

Vizeereo Jeerga. Unconditional surrender! The 
reader will not have forgotten that on December 11 th, 
Swahn Khan, Vizecree, had agreed to lay my terms 
before the rest of his countrymen; and promised that Ae 
jeerga, or council, should give their final decision in 
a week; Many of the greybeards of the tribes were 
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absent at the time in the hills, and had to be sum¬ 
moned; and when they arrived, there was such dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to the propriety of submission or 
resistance that, for the first time in the history of 
the Vizeerees, there seemed likely to be an internal 
feud. 


Thus matters stood at the sixth day (Dec^ Ifith), 
when all the leading chiefs adjourned the jeej'ga to my 
camp. There, under a large shumyanuh, or awning, 
outside my tent-door, these wild savages seated them¬ 
selves in a cirde on a carpet, and awaited with proud 
dignity my exAry with the written proposals. In idler 
days I would have given anything for such a group 
to skeleh^ as, dotbed in their cumbrous posteens and 
storm-stained choguhs of camel’s-hair, with long elfin 


lodes of rusty black or grey, dyed red with henna, hang¬ 


up aboiit their shoulders and .weath^-beaten cx>iinte- 
nances, each grasped his brass-bound juzail, or felt that 
his knife was loose widiin his girdle, in case the F^n- 


ghee chief should have drawn them into an ambush 
under pretence of a council. But now I had no leisure 
for siidi light amusement; and it was with a deep 
sense of the importance of our muUial object, and the 
peace or war depending on the issue, that I seated 
myself among them, and read, in Persian, the following 


paper. 

The Vizeerees bent their heads to listen with as much 
attention as if they had been scholars; and then, at 
the dose of each paragraph, turned eagerly to a chief 
from a nd^bouring Afghan vafley, whose education 
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and friendship with the Vizeerees had made me select 
him as interpreter. 


TERMS 

OFFERED TO THE CHIEFS OF THE VIZESRSE TRIBES OF 

hathee kheyl, beezund kheyi,. oomehzye. sirkee khetl. 

MTJMUND KnEYE, SOODDAN XHEYL, BUKKEE KHEYI,. 

JANNEE KHEYL, &C., IN JEERQA ASSEMBLED. 

I find that in the course of the twenty-five or thirty 
years which have elapsed since the comitry of Bunno'o 
was separated from the Khorassanee empire, the Vizee¬ 
rees have taken advantage of their own imanimity and 
the divisions of the Bunnoochees to invade this fertile 

valley, and possess themselves little by little of extensive 
tracts of land. 

You did this at a time when there was no hakina,* 
and no law in Bunnoo; and if among themselves the 
Bunnoochees respected no man’s rights, but acted on 
the principle that land belonged to whoever was strong 
enough to seize it, they cannot complain if you fol¬ 
lowed their example. Foreigners are always expected 
to adopt the customs of the country. 

That time has however gone. Tlie Lahore Sirkar * 
has determined to occupy Bimnoo, and for the fiiture 
there wiU be a fort and an army, a hakim and laws, 
the same as in any other part of the Punjab kingdom. 

* Hakim, a ruler. 

t Sirkar, the sovereign or supreme authority in the state. 
In a private household the idiom is often aped out of affectation, 
or used by a servant out of flattery. 
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The object of this is to secure the payment of the 
revenue, and a survey is now being made of every 
tuppeh to ascertain how much land there is, and who 
holds it. 

Whoever holds land in Bunnoo, whether he be a 
Bunnoochee, a Khuttuk, a Vizeeree, or of any other 
country, will have to pay revenue alike. No favour 
wiU be shown to any tribe, great or small, strong or 
v/eak; all landholders in Bunnoo will be considered as 
Bunnoochees. 

MuUick Swahn Khan tells me that the Vizeerees have 
never paid revenue to any king, and they do not see why 
they should now. 

This argument is very good as long as you stay in 
your own country, which is stiU independent. Maharajuh 
Duleep Sing has nothing to say to the Vizeeree hills ; 
but when you come down into his country of Bunnoo 
you must submit to his laws. 

If you do not like laws, and paying revenue, you 
are quite at liberty to give up your lands to the Bun¬ 
noochees, from whom you took them, and return to 
those happy hills where there is no revenue to give and 
no corn to eat. 

Of one thing be assured, that I will either make you 
pay revenue like the Bunnoochees, or expel you from 
Bunnoo. I have troops enough here to destroy your 
whole tribe. 

I do not believe, however, that you will be fools 
enough to forsake in a day the lands which you have 
been thirty years in conquering, or forego the whole of 
your rich harvests rather than pay a part. 
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I therefore offer you the following terms: 

First. All lands purchased in the tuppehs of Bunnoo, 
or that have been violently retained in the possession 
of Vizeerees for five years, shall be nonfirmed to the 
holders, as well as any of more recent date, if possession 
has not been opposed. 

Secondly. On these lands you shall pay revenue at the 
same rate as the Bunnoochees, begi nnin g with this last 
khurreef. 

Thirdly. The extensive grazing grounds, called the 
ThuU, which is bounded bj* the Khuttuk lands in the 
Daman of the Khuttuk hills, at Luttiunmiu', Kiunmur, 
Nusruttce and Shinwa, on the east; Durreh-i-Tung, on 
the south; Michunkheyl, the Khoomun and the Soo- 
raunee tuppehs, on the west - and the mouth of the 
Khoorrum, on the north, shall be given up to you for 
your flocks and herds, on condition of allegiance, and 
that each year when your tribes come down from the 
lulls, your Mullicks come in to the ICdrdar of Buimoo, 
report the number of the tribes which have come down, 

and present a yearly nuzzurana of two hundred and fifty 

% 

fat doombuhs; the shares paid by each tribe to be 
settled among yourselves. 

Fourthly. On any land cultivated in the ThuU, either 
by yourselves or others, you shaU pay one-sixth of the 
produce,* 

* The cultiyation I had seen in the ThuU, had almost all 
been the work of Kbuttuks, of a sub-division called Sooltan 
Kheyl, who are subjects properly of Esaukheyl. These specu¬ 
lators paid, I was told, one-sixth to the Vizeerees for the privilege 
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Fifthly. As yota: fe^bes are scattered about over so 
large a surface, MuUick Swahn Kliaa shall be appointed 
to conduct all business between the Sirkar and the 
Vizeerees; and shall be caUed the Vizeea: of the Vize^?ees 
of Bunnoo, and Muffick of the ThuB. 

Sixthly. All enmity shall cease between the Vizeerees 
and the Bunnoochees; and there shall be no quarrelling, 
and murdering, and plundering, and drying up of each 
others’ canals. Any Vizeeree who thinks himself 
aggrieved will get speedy justice from me. 

Think over these things deliberately, and then give 
me a decisive answer, Yes or No. 

(Dated; 

I6th December, 1847* 


At the close of each paragraph the Vizeerees watched 
my countenance to see if I was satisfied with my 
friend’s interpretation in Pushtoo, a language of which I 
knew about as much as they did of Persian. The little 
I did know was however quite sufficient to enable me, 
knowing the subject, to follow the explanation of an 
interpreter, and teU whether he kept back any essential 
point. Necessity and habit soon make a man, thrown 
on his own resomces as I was, expert in exercising this 

of cultivating ground which the Vizeerees annually appropriated 
to the pasture of flocks. I therefore now purposely fixed the 
land revenue of the Thull so low as one-sixth, to allow of 
the above arrangement continuing.; for if one-sixth comes to 
us, and one-sixth to the Vizeerees, two-thirds will still be left 
with the farmers ; aad that is a remunerating share, ah the 

worWl over. 

VOL. I. 
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indispensable check on interpretation; and wild races, 

especially, who have not yet learnt the hypocrisy of 

courts, but use their muscles as God intended, knitting 

their brows when they are angry, and laughing loud w^hen 

they are pleased, exhibit involuntarily on their faces a 

register of the moaning which the ear has reported to 
the brain. 


As soon as the Vizeerees were satisfied that they had 
been made masters of my real meaning, they next pro¬ 
ceeded to discuss its bearing on their interests, and the 
debate soon got so warm, that for decency's sake they 
adjpurned it to their own camp, where they could speak 
as loud as they liked. My spies went with them, and 
had the pleasure of hearing all the arguments over again 
on the road, and then a third time in the Vizeeree camp. 


Words here ran very high, and my friend MuUick 
Swahn Khan was roundly accused of selling himself 
and his tribe to me; but as all were of opinion that the 
Bunnoochees would never co-operate honestly in any 
plan of hostilities, so no one ventured to recommend 


resistance; and the jeerga sternly returned at last to 
make an unconditional surrender. I caused each chief 
to sign the “ terms," or rather, to make a scratch where 
he w'as told; and as none of them had ever had a 
pen in their hands before, mxich laughter \vas occasioned 
by this first approach to the slavery of ci^^lization ; 
and the assembly broke up in good humour, to which 
I further contributed by a feast in honour of the new 
alliance. 

It is difficult for the English reader of these pages, or 
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indeed any one unacquainted with Bunnoo and the 
tribes around, to estimate the importance of this con- 
summation ; but there was no one in camp, from Gene¬ 
ral Cortlandt who commanded, down to the languree 
cooking the Sikh soldiers' dinner, who did not feel that 
the most difficult half of our task in that country was 
now accomplished. 

In round numbers, the Vizeerees ■were said to be in 
possession of one-third of the valley; theh stout mud 
forts studded the whole length of the eastern tuppehs ; 
and their tribes, driven down by the cold, were at that 
season swarming in the adjacent Thull. Warhke and 
predatory from the natural necessities of a barren 
country, bold from never having been subdued, pos¬ 
sessing the rare quality among Afghans of unanimity, 
and so savage in their wars, that even the Bunnoochees 
thought themselves lambs in comparison, it is impos¬ 
sible to deny that the Vizeerees would have been most 
harassing enemies at that present time; and though 
ultimately we should have doubtless found an opportu¬ 
nity of inflicting severe chastisement upon them, the 
war would have been resumed the next year, and a 
continual system of forays and reprisals have kept Bun¬ 
noo in a ferment. As it was, the submission of the 
Vizeerees extinguished the brightest spark of hope in 
the Bunnoochees. They were now left to their own 
resources, and the only chance of a successfrd insurrec¬ 
tion was in the levelling of their forts. Those strong¬ 
holds of rebellion had yet to be thrown down. The 
foundations of our own were not yet dug. 

K 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

% 

December \Bth^ Camp^ MumukhsheyL — Last night 

a sepoy of the Moossulman regiment was robbed and 

murdered close to camp, while returning fi^om the town, 

of Bazaar. His body has nine spear-wounds, and four 

sword-cuts. He and a comrade were out after hours, 

and the comrade came on a-head to camp, to report 

that the other sepoy was detained at Bazaar getting 

grain, but would come in next morning. He seems, 

however, to have been afraid to stay out all night, and 

attempted to get home. As this is the first offence 

against us, I should like to make a severe example to 

% 

deter others, and have at once offered a reward of five 

hundred rupees for the discovery of the murderer. The 

track has been taken up, and three men on foot and 

one mounted traced to a neighbouring fort. One of 

the footmen seems to have been wounded, and taken up 

behind the one who was on horseback, I have made 
* 

the MuHicks of the fort responsible for either earning 
the track beyond the boundaiy of their village, or else 
producing the guilty parties who are within it. 

To-day, at noon, the foundation of ovu' fort was 
actually commenced on the chosen site at Bureyree. 
To please the Sikhs, the usual native ceremonies 
were performed; the soil turned up, and pil poured 
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in, sweetmeats distril ited, a royal salute of twenty- 
one guns fired, and t^e infant-fort named “ Duleep- 
gurh,” in honour of the little Maharajuh, whose 
sovereignty it is intended to establish. To-morrow 
we march to the spot and encamp there, so as to 
protect and superintend the workmen. 

I do not think that, up to this time, the Bunnoo- 
chees believed that it was really intended to occupy 
their country. The idea seemed to them too absurd. 
The natural obstacles of the valley; the savage hatred 
of the Muhommudan people; and the innumerable forts 
in which they took refuge when worsted, and whence 
they seldom or never could be expelled, had sufficed, 
for a quarter of a century, to disgust the Sikhs with 
the very name of Bunnoo ; and the Bunnoochees, in 
consequence, had got into the habit of believing that 
no foreign invader could put them to greater incon¬ 
venience than a temporary sojourn in the adjoining 
hills. So long, therefore, as our army was not in¬ 
dulged in its ancient licence, but was kept in strict 
discipline, they had little or no objection to its march¬ 
ing and counter-marching about the valley; and they 
devoutly believed, that when the cold season ended, the 
fiery sun, whose rays are. collected into an intolerable 
focus bctw'een the surrounding hills, would as quickly 
drive us away again to the Punjab as it had done on 
the last Qccasion. It seemed then, to them, the wisest 
policy not to oppose us openly by arms; but, on the 
contrary, to yield apparently to all demands; and to 
this, quite as much as to their own quarrels, we were 
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indebted for our unopposed advance. They permitted 
their lands to he measured, in the conviction that it was 
all a pretence to frighten them; and they slowly paid in 
very harmless instalments of their arrears, for fear we 
should see that our flimsy artifice had been penetrated. 
The settlement with the Vizeerees gave the first shock 
to this blissful delusion, for it had every appearance of 
being real; but there were not wanting those who main¬ 
tained that even this hot contest had been cleverly got up 
between me and my friend Swahn Khan, the Vizeeree 
chief. The time, however, was now' approaching when 
the Bunnoochees were to awake for ever from their 
dream of security. The digging of the foundation for 
a royal fort, the Hindoo ceremonial of propitiating the 
earth, the loud salute, and the dedication tt the Maha- 
rajuh, all bore marks of a work that was begun in earn¬ 
est; and though the Solomons of the valley still winked 
at their duller neighbom s, and maintained the joke to be 
as good as ever, the majority of the Bunnoochee pea¬ 
santry, who looked on at the ceremony of the 18th 
December, walked away with lengthened faces and 
saddened hearts. 

Decemher \9th^ Carney Duleepgurh ,—Moved the 
force about a mile, to the site of the new fort. 

The track of the murderers of the sepoy was resumed, 
this morning at daybreak, and followed distinctly into 
the centre of four or five forts. 

Held a durbar of all the officers; at which adminis¬ 
tered a severe lecture to General Bishen Sing, contrasting 
his snail-like march from Find Dadxm Khan with that 
of Taylor and the Peshawnu force. 
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This General Bishen Sing was a nephew of Sirdar 
Tej Sing, who commanded the Sikh army at Sobraon. 
lie had been taught English in the Loodianuh Mission¬ 
ary School, at the request of Sir Claude Wade, who was 
then in charge of the north-west frontier, and had seen 
in him signs of talent. He had a good disposition, and 
had lie not fallen into dissolute habits, would have had a 
favourable introduction to the British authorities ; but 
his general character for dissipation, and unsoldierlike 
delay in bringing his regiment into Bunnoo on this 
occasion, quite put him in my black books. After this 
lecture he rubbed up a little, and behaved very well in 
superintending his division of the fort; and when some 
months after, his men joined the Sikh insuiTection, I 
believe he was afraid to oppose them, and he certainly 
took an early oppoi'tunity of going over from Sher Sings 
camp to Lord Gougli’s; an act ot prudence for which 
he got a pension. 

December 2\st ,—The different sides of the new fort 
were this day portioned out to the regiments to superin¬ 
tend and work at. Want tools ; but think we shall run 

up the walls in six weeks. 

The instructions I received from Colonel Lawrence as 
to this fort were as follow:* “ Build a good mud fort, 
capable of holding twelve hundred men and eight guns, 
in a healthy, centrical position ; if possible, commanding 
the irrigation of the valley. Unless eommanding a 
wholesome running stream, it should be furnished with 
wells or cisterns capable of holding water for the gafri- 

* See “The Punjab Blue Book of 1S47—9/* pp* 83,84, 
where the iustructioiis are given in full. 
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son for SIX months. Six of your guns can be put into 
the fort. Its peace garrison should he two companies 
ot regular infantry, t^A’o hundred irregulars, and a com¬ 
pany of artiUery. In the next twc or three years, four 
regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, five hundred oi 
one thousand^ irregular horse, twelve guns, and fifty 
5oimoooi'uhs, will remain in one cantonment near the 
fort; and on any disturbance arising, the mass of this 
force should at once proceed and put it down, leaving 
their weakly men in the fort. The means -of moving 
two regiments, six guns, and one thousand horse at an 
hour’s notice, should be always kept up. Let your can- 
•tonment be as compact as possible, one face at least 
covered by the fort, and the further extremities covered 
hi^h mud towers, capable of each holding fifty men, 
and water and provisions for them for a week. All 
magazines and store-rooms to be in the fort, where six 

months’ supplies for five hundred men should always be 
stored.” 

It may easily be conceived how much I now felt the 
want of a military education, and that practical know¬ 
ledge of field fortification which every cadet acquires (if 
he has got any sense, and wishes to be a soldier, and 
not a clothes-horse for red jackets) at c-ither Addis- 
combe or Sandhui'st. I had not had these advantages, 
and the consequence was that though holding the com¬ 
mission of Lieutenant in an army belonging to the most 
civilized nation of the nineteenth centurv, I was di-iven 

V ' 

to imitate the system of fortification which one of the 
most barbai’oiis races of Asia may have inheiited, for 
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aught I know, from the dispersed architects of Babel, 
However, General Cortlandt and I put our heads 
too^ether, and made the best we could of the matter. 
Sitting up in itiy tent one bitter cold night, with 
scale and compass, pen and paper, we planned and 
elevated, and built up, and knocked down, and dug 
imaginary ditches, and threw out flanking bastions, 
till, in oiu* own opinion, we made the place very little 
inferior to Gibraltar. The military reader will judge 
from the annexed plan whether he would like to have 

the job of taking it. 

The inner fort or citadel was to be one hundred 
yards Square, its walls twenty feet high (including 
rampart of six feet), and nine feet thick. It was to 
be surrounded with a deep, dry ditch. The outer 
fort, or cantonment, eighty yards from 4he inner one, 
its walls ten feet high, and six feet thick, and the 
whole surrounded with another ditch about thirty feet 
deep. Both ditches could be filled with water from a 
canal close by. The citadel was to contain lines for 
one native regiment, a magazine, and a Command¬ 
ant’s house, which I intended to occupy if I stajed 
that year in Bunnoo. In the middle was to be a 
well. Four heavy guns were to mount the four inner 
bastions. The cantonment, or outer fort, was to con¬ 
tain line? for three more regiments of native infantry, 
one thousand cavalry, two troops of horse artillery, and 
eighty ziunboomhs, or camel-swivels. The two troops 
of liorse artillery would be distributed in the four outer 
bastions, three guns in each. One side of the outer 
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fort was to be given np to the cavalrj' and artillery 

horses, and camels ot the zumbooruhs. 

The plan of putting the cantonment round the foot 

of the citadel as an outer wah, was thought, hy both 

General Cortlandt and myself, better than a separate 

inclosure at a distance; as, by our arrangement, the 

fort and cantonment became a mutual protection. x\s 

matters turned out, some months aftem’ards, it might 

have saved the life of the Commandant of the fort, had 

Colonel Lawrence’s plan of separating the cantonment 

been abided by; but, in building a fort, even Vauban 

would not think it necessary to provide for such a 

contingency as the citadel being besieged by its own 

o-arrison! This, as the reader will see, was, ere long, 


the fate of Diihiepgurh. 

Having thus projected our fort, we had next to 
consider how to build it. It. was not likely that we 
should get many of the Bunnoochees to rivet then- 
own chains ; and if we sent to the other side of the 
Indus for workmen, great delay would be occasioned. 
General Cortlandt informed me that Runjeet Sing 
was in the habit of making the Sikh army build their 
own forts, and quoted the instances of Jumrood, Pe- 
shawiir, Doond-Sahuttee, Mozuflfurahad, and Huzaruh ; 
but there was nothing they would not have done for 
their “ great Maharajuh.” Goolab Sing, and other 
powerful Sirdars, had also persuaded the armies they 
commanded to labour at fortifications; but they did 
it by making an amusement of it, not a duty, and y 
themselves carrying a few blocks of stone, as an ex- 
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ample. The present seemed to me an occasion, when, 

whethei it were an amusement or not, it was the 

imperative duty of the Sikh force to build the fort, 

which was to secure the interests of their sovereign, 

and their own personal safety; and accordingly, °on 

the 21 st of December, as entered above, in the Diarj^ 

“ the different sides of the fort were this day portioned 

out to the regiments,” &c. How this fared, the reader 
will soon see. 


While these militarj- plans were in operation. General 
Cortlandt, as Nazim, or Civil Governor of the Upper 
Trans-1 Ildus countries, was actively cariying on an 
under-euiTent of civil duties; and the stream, after 
passing him, ultimately came to me, as the court of 
confirmation and appeal. The business this involved 
was immense, for the late Governor, Dowlut Raie, 
had, in some way or other, reduced every province 
and every landholder to the lowest ebb. Now all 
came to General Cortlandt for justice. The General, 
ever patient and pains-taking, bore up as well as he 
could against the mass of complaints which began to 
pour into Bunnoo, from Esaukheyl, Mun\mt, Kola- 
chee, and Dera Ishmacl Khan; but when he came 
over to my tent at sunset, he had usually as little 
appetite as I for dinner. My invaluable chef, Gholam 
Hoossain, would have created a feast in the midst of 


a desert, at half an hour’s notice ; but his best chicken, 
stuck with pistachio-nuts, looked too like the ghost 
of one of Dowlut Raie’s victims; and the sotrfflet. 
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vision the very embodiment of a monstrous injury. 
Dinner over, work was resumed by candlelight, and 
midnight generally passed before we got to bed. 

The assistants of Colonel Lawrence in the Punjab 
at no time had ever to complain of too little to do, 
the work, during 1846, 7, and 8, varying from ten 
to fourteen hours per diem; but I look back to these 
mouths in Bunnoo as the hardest grind I ever 
endured. Even the chiefs and peasantry of Bunnoo 
itself, though they might any day' have been plunged 
into hostilities against us. began to appreciate -the 
blessing of an impartial and honest tribunal, and, 
from looking on idly at the tidals of Esaukheylees or 
Mui-vnitees, soon changed into litigants on their own 
account, and promised, in a short while, to pat every 
acre of the valley into Chancery. Seeing their minds 
thus prepared to welcome any system of regular laws, 
after the anarchy to which they had been used, I 
thought the time was come for imposing on them a 
simple code, adapted to their circumstances and un¬ 
derstandings ; the restrictions of which should interfere, 
as little as possible, mth the free habits of individuals, 
while on their face they should be evidently for the 
general weal. Accordingly, the following entry appears 

in the Diary of the 21 st of December; 

Last night, sat up and prepared a Proclamation of 

Law and Justice for Bunnoo which I translared this 
morning into Persian. Am doubtful whether the laws 
about arms will be sanctioned, but think them neces¬ 
sary ; and if carefully acted up to, they will, m process 

of time, disarm the valley without violence. 
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“ PHOCLAMATION 

‘ CONCERNING THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, AND 

LAWS TO BE OBSERVED IN BUNNOO. 

“ 1. Henceforward all rule and justice rests with the 
Nazim of the province, who represents the Crown ; and, 
in his absence, with the local Kdrdar of the valley. 

“ 2. MuUicks have no authority, except to carry 
out the Nazim’s or Kardir’s orders, and to collect the 
revenue of their respective tuppehs. 

3. Any Bunnoochee or Vizeeree, therefore, who has 
a suit or complaint to prefer, must go to the Nazim or 
Kardar, and give in a written representation of his case. 

“ 4. Law and justice being attainable by all, recourse 
to arms for the settlement of disputes is henceforth for¬ 
bidden. Any person violating this rule, is liable to be 
punished as a murderer, and if not hanged, will certainly 
he imprisoned for a term of yeai's, perhaps for life. Let 
no one think that he will only be fined for cutting and 
wounding others. Fines will never be received in com¬ 
pensation of blood.* 

* This law 4, referred to the laws which were formerly in 
force under Ruujeet Sing, in the Punjab, by which there was 
a scale of offences against life and person, from murder down¬ 
wards to assault, and a corresponding scale of fines, which, 
when levied, were shamelessly put into the royal treasury, 
instead of being given to the injured parties or their families, 
ns they would have been had they made any pretence to 
justice. The price of a neighbour’s life in this code was, if 
I remember rightly, eleven hundred rupees, or XI10, so that 
the State made a good thing of a murder, and had great reason 
to complain of a simple case of maiming. 
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“ 5. When any murder or robbery is committed in 
or near a village, the Mullick and people of that \dllage 
will be held responsible either to produce the murderers 
or robbers, or to carry the track on to other villages, who 
in like manner must carry it out of their own boun¬ 
dary and the Mullick of every village will be fined if 
he does not give immediate information of such an 
event to the Mullick of the tuppeh, who will inform 
the Kardar under a similar penalty. It is impossible 
for a murderer or a robber to bring home horses, 
sheep, cows, money or other plimder without its 
being known in his own village; and villages will 


accordingly be held responsible 


in twice 


the amount 


of the property stolen if they do not give information 


against the ofFenders- 

6. These rules, the probability of discovery, and 


the certainty of punishment, being sufficient security 
for the lives of individuals, no man, whether Bunnoo- 


chee, Vizeeree, or other person in Bunnoo, except the 
military or police servants of the Government, will be 
allowed to carry musket, sword, spear, pistol, dagger 
or other kind of arms. Any person violating this rule 


* This system of tracking, and 'village responsibility, was 
in general use in the Punjab, and is almost the only way of 
detecting crime in countries where the people are not sufficiently 
civilized to be enlisted on the side of law, and against crime. 
Its justice is also obvious in communities which are for the most 
part brotherhoods, or clans. The expertness of the Indian 
trackers is well known, and their untiring perseverance seldom 
fails to be rewarded with the apprehension of the hunted 

criminal. 
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will be considered to do so with evil intent, and will be 
imprisoned, fined, or otherwise severely punished. 

“ 7. The above rule applies also to strangers, and 
particularly to those tribes who on every Friday come in 
great numbers to buy and sell in the town of Bazaar,* 
Any stranger who conducts himself peaceably will 
receive the same protection from the Nazim or Kardar, 
as if he was a subject of the Maharajuh, but if he 
carries arms he will be imprisoned. 

“ 8. Any person who thinks the Government is un¬ 
able to protect his village from attack, is at liberty to 
keep arm sin his own house ; but whoever is satisfied 
with the protection of the law is at liberty to sell his 

* Friday is the holiest day of the Muhotnmudan week ; and 
was hence appropriately selected foi’ the market-day of the town 
of Bazaar; for Bazaar was not only the chief town of Bunnoo, 
but the only public mart; and it was resorted to both by the 
Bunnoochees of every tuppeh, and also by the various mountain 
tribes around the valley. The former brought out their surplus 
produce, and the latter bartered their sheep, oxen, goats, wool, 
iron and salt, for corn, sugar, linen (from India), silks, arms, 
and gunpowder. It w'as essential that such a promiscuous 
assembly of friends and foes, all carrying three or four offen¬ 
sive weapons, should meet on some neutral ground; and this 
was well found in that day of the week which Muhommudans 
of every sect reverence alike. I never myself witnessed a fair- 
day at Bazaar, but was informed that it was a most reniarkable 
spectacle ; seldom less than ten thousand wild Afghans, clad and 
armed in their different fashions, meeting in perfect peace, and 
exchanging the salutations enjoined by their common faith: 
“Salaam Aleikoom!” “Aleikoom Sahiam!’* The day before, 
or the day after, they could not have met without a fight. 
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arms to the Grovernment, which will receive them in 
part payment of arrears of revenue at a fair valuation. 

“ 9. All duties on com are henceforward abolished, 
as also all other cesses paid to the Mtdlicks of tuppehs, 
who will receive compensation after inquiry. Any Mul- 
lick convicted of levying duties from Hindoos, or others, 
will be severely fined, if not deposed. 

“10 Any MuUick, or peasant, who shall stop up 
the water, or cut away dams, so as either maliciously 
to dry up or to flood the fields of his neighbours, shall 
be fined twice the amount of the damage so occasioned; 
and the Mullicks of tuppehs, in particular, are held 
responsible for looking after the irrigation. 

“11. All lands that have been held for five years 
shall be confirmed to the holders, and aU land disputes 
of a more recent date must be brought for\vard at once, 
when they will be settled by arbitration ; any not brought 
forward within six weeks after this proclamation will 
not be heard, except sufficient reason be_ shown, such 
as absence in a foreign country, or grievous sickness. 

“ 12. All Syuds, Ooluma, or other holders of hitherto 
mdfee (rent-free) lands, will attend at the time of the 
revenue survey, and point out their lands ; and when 
the extent of those lands has been ascertained by mea¬ 
surement, they must within twenty days after the said 
measurement, give in to the Nazim or Kardar a written 
statement of the said lands, with the sunnuds (title- 
deeds, grants, &c.) or other authority by which they are 
held; and when all these claims shall have been given 

collectively, with reference to 

L 2 


in, they will be Considered 
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the proportion they shall prove to bear to the whole 
produce of the valley, and individually with reference 
to the conduct of the parties. Such malcontents as 
the Syuds of Mumukhsheyl cannot expect kindness 
from the Government; no claims for dhurum~urth 
(charitable) lands will be registered after twenty days * 
from the revenue sun-'ey. 

“ 13. x\ny zumeendar, Syud, or other holder of land 
who shall run away to escape payment of revenue, his 
lands and property shall be considered forfeited thereby 
to Government, which shall either sell the same or give 
them to well-wishers on mere payment of the arrears. 

“14. Any tuppeh which shall harbour revenue de¬ 
faulters, or other public offenders, shall be held respon¬ 
sible for the claims against such persons, and any Mul- 
lick who does not give speedy information of such per¬ 
sons being concealed within his jurisdiction will be 
removed forthwith. 

“ 15. The crimes of suttee^ (widowburning), infan- 

^ I do not know whether the Bunnoochees permitted the 
Hindoos who resided amongst them to burn their widows ; but 
think they would have done so on payment of a fee, if the 
Hindoos had been sufficiently strict in their observances to desire 
it. At any rate, in publishing laws de novo in a new country 
where there was a Hindoo community, it was necessary and 
proper to infuse into those laws the spirit which the humane 
Colonel Lawrence had already introduced in the Punjab, and 
persuaded Mahaiajuh Goolab Sing, for his owm credit among 
the English, to introduce in the kingdom of Cachmere. And 
I may here remark, that when English readers hear or read 
of the unpopularity of British rule in the East, it is well that 
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ticide and slave-dealing are forbidden under the severest 
penalties. 

“ 16. The system of begdree (forced labour) will irot 
be allowed either to Government officials, Mullicks, or 


any one else. 

“17. The manufacture of arms and gunpowder is 
forbidden, under penalty of five hundred rupees. 

“18. AH weights and measui'es used by dealers in 


Bunnoo must assimilate to those in use at Lahore, and 
none will be allowed to be used which have not been 
stamped by the Kardar under penalty of a fine for each 
offence. 


(Dated) 

“ Camp, Duleepgurh, Bunnoo. 
“December 21st, 1847.” 


they should know that by far the greatest share of this unpopu¬ 
larity arises from such interferences as these with the bar¬ 
barous prejudices of the natives. The Hindoo no longer feels 
himself a person of vital imijortance in his own house. His 
death will not shorten the days of his young wife. , She will 
not adorn his funeral pile, nor her sereams give solemnity to 
his exit from the world. She will happily survive as long as 
her Maker intended, and regret her lord only if he treats her 


well. Far be it from me to insinuate that if he treats her ill. 
his curry may even disagree with hipi ! The Muhommudan 
feels equally aggrieved by these benevolent rulers. He also is 
now' obliged to treat his wife as a woman should be treated, lest 
she presume to seek a kinder home; in which case (so low has 
liberty fallen), he cannot kill her without being hanged ! 

Neither may either Hindoo or Muhommudan buy girls any 
longer by the pound; nor those sacred races who cannot degrade 
themselves by giving their daughters in marriage to meaner 
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Received a visit from a deputation of Syuds and holy 

men of Bunnoo, sent by their brethren to request the 

small favour of all their lands being hencefomard 

excused from q^aying revenue as heretofore! In reply, 

read to them the twelfth paragraph of previous code, 

and promised as favourable a consideration as I could 
give them. 

December 22nd, Camp, Duleepgurh .—^The expected 

wing ot Meyher Sing’s regiment arrived in camp, mus- 

tei ing only two hundred men ! The officers waited on 

me, and gave a tolerably satisfactory account of the 
delay in their arrival. 

This evening, five men of .Colonel Man Sing’s 
regiment came fonvard to refuse to work at the fort, 
and said they were deputed to speak for one hundred 
others. I sent for them. Four came; and on their 
repeating their refusal and deputation, I told them it 
wa.s quite sufficient for them to answer for themselves, 
and directed them to be paid up, and discharged on 
the spot. It is by no means unlikely, however, that 
they speak the truth, and that they are the “ painch”* 


men, be permitted any more to strangle them. In short, 
British rule has undoubtedly deprived the natives of many of 
the most valued luxuries of life. It has proteeted woman 
from mail; and that great reformation is ns odious as it is 
honourable. 

* The “ Pnineh ” (or, as it is vulgarly called, “ Punch”) 
was a deputation of the five (Pinch, or Panj) cleverest black¬ 
guards in a Sikh regiment, who took their seats in the midnight 
parliaments of the Khalsa army, where measures were concerted 
for keeping the Lahore Government in the hands of the soldienu 
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of their company, if not the reg^ent. The bull must 
be taken by the horns; and to-morrow morning I have 
ordered a parade of the whole force, when I shall call 
upon all those men of Man Sing’s regiment, who refuse 
to work at the fort, to step out, and discharge them, 
however numerous. General Cortlandt tells me it is 
one of the worst regiments in the Sikh ser\ace. The 
men are Poorbeeuhs,* and the regiment (known by the 


putting up, or deposing and murdering a Vizeer, voting them¬ 
selves extra pay, gold necklaces, &c. The Colonels of regiments 
had no authority whatever during the revolutionary days. The 

Painch’* settled everything, and issued orders to the officers. 
A piece of brick or tile, passed from hand to hand, like the 

fiery cross,” was the signal given by the *'Painch” for a 
general muster, or the execution of some bloody design pre¬ 
viously decided on. 

* Poorbeeuhs, men from the Poorub or East, was applied 
in the Punjab to emigrants from Hindostan. They formed a 
large body in the Sikh army, and, like aU renegades, were 
observed in the first and second Sikh war to be more bitterly 
hostile to the British than the Sikhs themselves. The reason is 
obvious. Runjeet Sing, in creating an army and an empire, gave 
a hearty, welcome to military adventurers and ambitious spirits; 
the very class who found their occupation gone,” under our 
rule in Hindostan. The Punjab, therefore, for many years acted 
as the main sewer of British India, and drew off all our mal¬ 
contents ; to meet xis however, at last, face to iace, m a deadly 
and final struggle. There can be no doubt that the existence 
of a few independent native kingdoms on our borders is very 


useful, in the way above described; but they have been still 
more useful than they are now, or can ever be again ; so surely 
does a peaceful government, strongly established, cause warlike 
arm^ habits, feelings, and ultimately races, to disappear. We 
have ^ways more to fear from a single sddier whom oar ad- 
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name of “ Dhokul Sing’s”) has always been at Lahore, 
lounging about at the Palace, and sharing the good 
things afloat diuing the revolutions, and now active 
service is not to their mind. Moreover, they have in 
their ranks all the Cnglish sepoys who deserted from 
Ferozepoor, and other frontier stations, during the Suk- 
kur mutiny, in 1843. In short, they are a bad lot, and 
the sooner the matter is brought to a crisis the better. 
It will never do to have insurbordination in our camp, 
at this distance from support of any kind, and sur¬ 


rounded by enemies. The Sikh army has ever been 
accustomed to labour at the forts, which necessity 
required to be thrown up in an enemy’s country, and 
they shall do the same now. 

In paying up the discharged men, it appears, that 
the price of the gold necklaces, &c., which they extorted 
from the Durbar in the days of the revolution, are now 
ordered to be deducted from their pay: so, instead of 


having anything t 
rupees to pay 1 

December 2Zrd. 


parade. Line of con- 
Called ofiicers to the 


tlguous columns, close order, 
front, and told them why the parade assembled 


•VIZ. 


vaucing arms have thrown out of employ, than from the ten 
sons whom he bequeaths to the plough or beggary. In this 
way, the difBculty of the Punjab is the present generation. The 
future will be either the best and favourite soldiers of the Bast 
India Company’s native regiments; or if not enlisted from a 
ridiculous panic, will pass quietly back to those agricultural 
pursuits from which Runjeet, with so much difficulty, diverted 
their grandfathers. 
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to inquire into the truth or feJsehood of the assertion 
made by the four sepoys of M4n Sing’s regiment, 
“ that they spoke not for themselves alone, but for a 
himdred others.” Said I did not believe there was 
another soldier in the force, who considered his honour 
to consist of anything but obeying the Maharajuh’s 
orders; but if there was one, or any number of them, 
now was the time to speak, and be discharged, for I 
would not allow a small body of mutineers to spoil 
the discipline of the camp. I recalled to them the 
history of Man Sing’s regiment, and how grateful the 
Poorbeeuhs who composed it ought to be, that they 
had not been the first selected for discharge, when 
the necessities of the State had obliged tbp! Durbar to 
dismiss many thousands of their own Sikhs; and I 
then sent Colonel Man Sing, to offer the whole of 
his regiment the option of working at the fort, or 
being discharged upon the spot. While he was absent, 
the officers of the other regiments, among whom was 
many a white beard, gathered round, and numbered up 
the forts which the Sikh soldiers had built with their 
own hands. “ It was,” they said, “ the immemorial 
custom of the service; and at this very moment, the 
troops, with Captain James Abbot, in Huzaruh, were 
building the fort of Gundgurh.” The Colonel at last 
returned to the front with four of his men, three of 
whom were given up by the regiment as ringleaders, 
and the other had threatened to cut down the Colonel 
if he did not move off 1 This being corroborated by the 
Adjutant, I ordered him into irons, and the other three 
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refusing to work, I confined them, for the purpose 
of having them tried by a court-martial, on charge of 
exciting a mutiny. The Colonel then declaring, that 
his regiment was sauf (clean), I dismissed the parade. 

The court-martial afterwards assembled, and consisted 
of the Colonel, one of the Commandants, and one 
of the Adjutants of each corps in the force; with 
General Bishen Sing as President. They sat all day, 
but not being experienced in such courts, made a mess 
of the proceedings, and General Cortlandt will preside 
to-morrow 

I saw, however, by the evidence, that tiic whole of 
No. 4 Company of Man Sing’s regiment was absent 
yesterday evening from the works, and refused to join ; 
so that we have nipped a serious mutiny in tlie bud. 
I shall not let the matter drop, but sift it to the bottom, 
and punish the guilty, however numerous. 

Looking back to this mutiny, I have always thought 
it a far greater danger than any the Bunnoochees could 
have opposed, and am thankful that it went no farther 
lengths. In the last extremity, I relied on the fidelity 
of General Cortlandt’s artillery; and though at this 
distance of time I forget whether the guns were loaded 
before the pimade, I remember that all was in readiness 
to use them if required. 

The whole force has been working since the parade 
with alacrity at the fort, and done more than on any 
previous day. Indeed the spirit of the other corps 
seems as good as that of Man Sing’s is bad. Cortlandt’s 
Poorbeeuh regiment, the “ Kuthar Mookhee," in parti- 
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cular, work famously ; an answer to those in our own 
service who uphold the excuses “ Jack Sepoy” makes 
to escape work.* 

December 2Ath .—Spent half the day in hearing the 
ins and outs of the great Jhundookheyl land dispute 
between Swahn Khan, Vizeeree, and Sher Must Khan, 
of Bunnoo. At last they agreed to appoint arbitrators, 
which is the best way of doing justice to local 
questions. 

The rest of the day consumed in the court-martial. 
General Cortlandt having begged me at last to come 
and hear the evidence myself. This I did, and soon 
brought the witnesses to the point. The day after 
to-morrow w^e shall sit again, take the prisoners’ defence, 
and wind up the proceedings. It is clear that the 
whole of No. 4 Company “ struck,” but the prisoners 
wei’e the ringleaders and stirrers-up of the mutiny. 

Considerable progress in the fort these last two days ; 
and labourers are beginning to come in from Kuchee, 
on the other side of the Indus. 

December 25 th .—Kept Christmas Day by doing no 
business, and seeing no one, thinking of home. How 
dear such memories are, none know but those who 
have been thrown into such solitudes. Every Sunday 

* A still better answer, however, is to be found in the 
Corps of Sappers and Minerswhich bej ond all comparison is 
the finest, cleanest, best behaved, and most thorough!}' soldier¬ 
like body of native infantry in the East India Company’s 
army. Their caste 'Is, I believe, just as high as that of any 
regiment in the hne; and how far higher their utility! Any 
new native regiments ought to be sappers and miners. 
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I used to spread out on the table before me a ncrfect 
treasury of home reminiscences, some sad, some happy, 
Jill softening and full of good; kind letters, pictures 
of dear old houses, not a few memorials of the dead; 
and, side by side with these penates, a delightfiilly 
quaint and martial likeness of Lord Gough, perpe¬ 
trated by a Lahore artist,* a bronze medal of Lord 
Hardinge, and the portrait of Henry Lawrence—“ my 
very noble-and approved good masters.” Xhere was 
great happiness, great sympathy, and great encourage¬ 
ment, in these old odds and ends of affection, and the 
little tin box that contained them was a sort of ** nrk** 
on my week-day sea. 

Received, while in the very attics of my chdteau 
(TEspagney the pleasing intelligence that five Buimoo- 
chees of Merdan tuppeh have turned “ Ghfizees,”t and 
sworn to take my life and Cortlajidt’s, in the hope of 
saving Bunnno ! This design is in its way patnoti%^ 
and, consequently, respectable; but it confirms the 
necessity of disarming the people. The Bunnoochees are 
such Hal'S themselves, that up to the last minute they 
have been flattering themselves that I am one too, 


* Should this meet the eye of Lady Gough, this effort of 
native genius (a copy of which is in her cabinet) will, I daresay, 
not be forgotten. It was done when Lord Gough's conquering 
army was at the gates of Lahore ; and the painter seems to have 
thought it a duty to adorn the face of the General with ** the 
flush of victorv.” 


t A: ** Ghazee" is a Muhommudan Crusader, or Crescentader, 
one who devotes his life to fighting for the faith and spilling 
the blood of infldels. 
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and was only frightening them with the threat of a 
fort. Now their hearts sink as the walls go up ; and 
even Dilassuh Khan, who ran away to Dour, thinking 
he should come hack when we were gone, meditates 

how best to make his peace. 

December 26th .—Having now got into a standing 
camp, I have ordered Sunday to be a holiday tor all 
the troops. Accordingly, to-day also the fort works 

suspended. 

December 2*Jth. —Court-martial resumed, and the 
proceedings closed. In the middle of it, however, a 
disagreeable interruption occurred. A Bunnoochee, 
armed with a naked sword, tried to force his way 
into the council-tent, where I was sitting on the floor 
in the midst of the Sikh officers, and inflicted three 
severe wounds on the sentry at the door. The noise 
made us all look up; and seeing what was the matter, 
1 called out to the sentry to bring down his ba¬ 
yonet and run the fellow through; whereupon he 
brought it to the “ charge,” and put the Bunnoochee 
to flight. He had not gone ten yards, however, before 
a sepoy of Bishen Sing’s regiment caught him in his 
open arms ap he went by, hugged him like a bear, 
tripped him up, and finally fell' on him. The crowd of 
infuriated soldiers would have killed him instantly, had 
I not interfered upon impulse, though I rather re¬ 
gretted iv on reflection.* All the Bunnoochee MuUicks 
in camp were at once summoned, to see if they could 

* The reader will see presently what evil arose from the 
temporary delay in this wretch’s punishment. 
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recognise him; but nobody knew him. Every MuUick 
who asked him what fort he belonged to, received for 
answer, “ Yours !” At last he declared himself of a 
certain fort in the tuppeh of AUadad Khan, who was 
sent off instantly to make inquiry. 

The sentry who was wounded at the tent-door died 
within two hours afterward. His skull was cut right 
through, and tl'e blade had entered into his brain. 
I must see about his widow. 

Took the opportunity of asking Meer Alum Khan 
whether he had heard of five Bunnoochees in his tuppeh 
having sworn to take my life and General Cortlandt’s ? 
He denied all knowledge of such a conspiracy; and I 
told him it was odd that I should hear of it and not 
he. As all mischief seems to originate in Meer Alum's 
tuppehs, I now finally informed him that unless he 
produces the men who murdered the sepoy of the 
Moossulman Regiment on the night of the 17th Decem¬ 
ber (whose track ends in the centre of four of his forts), 
I will remove him from his chieftainship. On this he 
started olf, and will perhaps produce the guUtv. 

At night another dastardly assault. A tumhoorchee 

(drummer) of Bishen Sing’s regiment, went out a little 

way beyond the pickets, and was set upon by three 

Bunnoochees. He defended himself well until the guard 

could come to his assistance, but he received a severe 
blow over th(^ head. 

These frequent acts nf violence and bloodshed an¬ 
nounced but too plainly that the peasantry had got over 
the first panic of our return to Bunnoo; that they at 
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length believed our intention to remain there, and that 
the fort was not a sham ; and lastly, that the religious 
advisers of the people had recommended the re-adoption 
of their usual system of harassing the Sikh camp with 
night attacks, ambuscades, and assassinations. My 
attention was thus called to the necessity, firstly, of 
taking precautionary measures lor our own safety; and, 
secondly, of disarming the people of the country. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the orders already issued that no stranger 
should be allowed to enter the camp with arms were 
now enforced by sentries tlirown out all round to search 
every one who came in. Better positions were chosen 
for the pickets, and the pickets strengthened at sunset. 

The soldiers, too, were forbidden to go out alone into 
the Aollages to buy food or get grain ground; no one 
was to go out without his comrade, and both well armed. 
For my own part, I remembered that some years ago 
Runjeet’s o^vn grandson, Nao Nihal Sing, ’was twice 
verv nearly assassinated in Bunnou, while at the head 
of Sikh armies. Once a poor-looking lad, with a basket 
of flowers, was admitted into the tent to lay his humble 
offering of roses and jessamine at the Prince s feet. As 
he approached a suspicious bystander thrust his hand 
into the basket and pulled up a pistol, which was con¬ 
cealed under a garland, full cocked, and loaded to the 
muzzle. Another step nearer and he would have dis¬ 
charged it! A second time a whole band of Bunnoo- 
chees concealed themselves under some mulberry-bushes 
in a water-cut, which ran past the Prince’s sleeping tent; 
and when he had retired to rest, fired a perfect voUey 
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of bullets in the direction of his bed. Several of the 
attendants were wounded, and the “ charpai,” on which 
Nao Nihal Sing was sleeping, was splintered, but he 
himself escaped with a severe fright. These examples, 
coupled with the late attempt against General Cortlandt 
and myself in the court-martial tent, determined me 
to be more cautious; and from this time I always carried 
a double-barreUed pistol in my belt when out of doors, 
and in the tent made a paper weight of it while writing, 
or laid it beside my plate at meals. A long cavalry 
sword also usually stood sentry in the comer, and real 
live sentries stood over each door of the tent. One 
might have thought these precautions sufficient for the 
Emperor of Russia, but it will be seen presently that 
they were no discouragement to the patriots of Bunnou. 

In my “ Report” to the Resident at Lahore, on 
leaving Bunnoo the first time, I assumed it as a matter 
of coui-se that, when royal troops shoxild be sent to 
occupy Bunnoo, they would be directed to disarm the 
inhabitants as a primary measure; and this was one of 
the leading features of my plan for the subjugation of 
the valley; but in alluding to it, Colonel Lawrence, in 
his final instmctions to me at Lahore, disapproved of so 
sweeping a measure. “ All persons,” he said, » who 
now oppose you may be disarmed, also any suspicious 
qharactcrs; but it is not advisable to irritate the people ; 
and those who hve near the Vizeeree hills may require 
arms to defend themselves. Make it, however known, 
that all who abuse the kindness now shown will forfeit 

future consideration.” 
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Restricted thus from thoroughly disarming the B\m- 
noochees, I stiH thought it so necessary to bring arms 
into disuse in the common business of life, that, as the 
reader will remember, in the code of sunple laws pub¬ 
lished on the 21st December, I forbade their being 
worn in public, and invited the people to pay them 
in part of arrears of revenue, at the same time legalising 
their possession for the purpose of resisting external 
enemies. There was every hope that even this qualified 
measure would render recourse to arms much less fre¬ 
quent, and ultimately,, as law gained strength, make 
the use of them in party feuds forgotten. But the 
process was likely to be slow ; and though private life 
might daily become more secme, the public peace would 
remain in the same condition as at present, secured only 
by the presence of an overawing force. No progress 
would be made in getting the people into the power of 
the Government, hut the contrary; for at the end of 
two years it was intended to reduce the garrison of 
Bunnoo to “two companies of regular infantry, two 
hundred irregulars, and a company of artillery.” The 
Government, therefore, would be weakened, and the 
Bimnoochees remain as they were at first (with the 
important exception of their devoted forts), in possession 
of the arms which a superior force had rendered useless, 
but which an inferior force would tempt them to 

resume. , 

Against this was the one possibility that two years 

administnition of just laws should reoouae a barba. 
rous people to the loss of liba^. 

, M 

VQJu. 1. 
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The Pjljoining valley of Murwiit afforded a good illus- 

tration of these views. About five years previous to my 

mission to Bunnoo, one MuUick Futteh IChan Towan- 

nuh, hud l)een deputed by Maharajuh Sher Sing on 

on exactly similar mission to Murwut. There were 

no forts in Mmwut to knock dowm; but the MuUick 

built a stout one for the Crown, established a ganison, 

and gave the Sikhs what they never had there before_ 

a firm footing. But he did not disarm the people. 

What happened? In one single night, without warning 

of any kind reaching the garrison in the fort, a mad 

malcontent, named Durrikkee Khan, sounded a nuk- 

kdruh (kettle-drum) at midnight in his vUlage. The 

wcU-known signal was taken up, and re-echoed from 

viUagc to village across the sandy plain of Murwut; 

and next morning the town of Lukkec was destroyed, 

and the fort besieged. The news of the rising spread 

like wild fire ; the neighbouring Afghan tribes rushed 

to the scene of expected plunder, and soon the rebel 

army numbered twelve thousand men. The siege lasted 

seventeen days, and more than one assault was made ; 

but though the RohUla garrison was not three hundred 

strong, they gaUantly maintained themselves tiU Dewan 

Dowlut Raie came up with artiUeiy and troops from 

Dera Ishmael Khan, and raised the siege. The rebels 

dispersed to their homes, buried their arms, and a 

fortnight aftenvards, when I happened to reach LxJkkee. 

not a Murwutee was ever to be seen with a sword or a 
spear. 

This case seemed sfricUy in point. I had qow 
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forbidden anus to be worn in Brnmoo, and soon, not an 
armed Bunnoocbee would be seen abroad. The pre¬ 
sence of an occupying army would repress for the time 
the very idea of resistance, and all would go on smoothly 
till the apparent subjugation and contentment of the 
valley should induce the diminution of the force. Some 
trifling spark might then set the country' unexpectedly 
in a blaze, and the garrison of ten thousand men find 
themselves beleaguered by an armed host of Bunnoochees 
and Vizeerees. If they behaved with ordinary gallantry 
and prudence, they would hold such a fort as we were 
building against all comers tOl succour could come from 
head-quarters of the province at Dera Ishmael Khan. 
But this is holding a country, not governing it. 

On the other hand, were the Bunnoochee peasantry to 
be disarmed, the sting would be taken out of them for 
ever. The task would be difficult, but it woffid make 
the future easy; and I now again solicited permission to 
imdertake it.* Mr. John Lawrence (who was then 
Acting-Resident at Lahore, in the place of Colonel 
Lawrence, gone home on sick leave to England), 
" considered the measure impolitic, inasmuch as it 
woffid unite all classes against us; it would be in¬ 
operative, inasmuch as it would be but partially suc¬ 
cessful; and lastly, as far as it did succeed, it would 
be injiiious, for it would expose the disarmed Bun¬ 
noochee to the attacks of the formidable Vizeeree, 

♦ My letter of application on this head is printed in pp. 95, 
96, “ Punjab Blue Book of 1847—9.” The reply of the Acting 

Resident at Lahore, at pp. 97—9 


M 2 
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who, safe, in his mountain fastness, could choose his 
opportunity for attack.*” This view of the case was 
subsequently taken also by the Governor-General in 
Council,f and I was consequently obliged to abandon 
the idea, and content myself with discouraging the 
use of arms, and buying them from the people in 
part of their arrears of revenue. 

It is not for me to doubt the policy of this for¬ 
bearance ; but I may be permitted to rejoice sincerely 
that the very opposite was at once adopted when not a 
small valley like Bunnoo, but the vast country of the 
Punjab was to be subjugated and annexed ; and 1 
think that few of our countrymen in England will hear 
without pleasure that within one year of the battle of 
Goojurat, the new “ Board of Administration for Punjab 
Affairs” had, by their energetic measures, taken one 
himdred and fifty thousand arms of all sorts from the 

newly-conquered people ! In such a Government theref 
is both vigour and seemity. 

December 28<A, Camp, Duleepgurh .—Last night 
received an urzee (petition) from some chiefs in the 
Meerree tuppehs, to the effect that the Bukkykheyl 
Vizeerees, have again cut off some irrigation of theirs, 
which by my orders was opened some days ago. As 
the seed-time is now closing, this is a serious matter to- 
the Meerees, so I determined to go in person and see 


♦ Sec Letter from Mr. John Lawrence to the Secretary of the 
Government of India, dated Lahore, January 7, 1848. -Punjab 
Blue Book,’ 1847—9, p. 99. 

t Punjab Blue Book,” p. loi. 11 
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the Vizeeree dam. Accompanied by General Cortlandt, 
Sirdar Khwajuh Muhominud Khan, Sirdar Ram Sing 
Chappebwallvih, and about one hundred and fifty horse 
I set off early for the Meeree tuppehs. There I found 
an extensive plain, barren for want of water; and cross¬ 
ing the bed of the Tochee river, entered another great 
tract, v/hich stretches away to the western hills, and is 
by right of seiz^ire and possession the property of the 
Bukkykheyl Vizeerees. Their green, well-watered corn¬ 
fields presented a striking contrast with the dr.ed-up 
acres of the poor Meerees, though the land of the latter 
was the best. No inquiry was needed. The two banks 
of the Tochee told their own tale. Pursuing the course 
ofJ;hat river upwards, we came at last to the point 
where the stream should by right be divided, and go 
half to the Meerees and half to the Vizeerees. Here we 
found a strong new hund (dam), extending upwards ot 
two hundred yards, completely preventing any water 
fiom flowing towards the Meerees, and conducting the 
whole stream of the Tochee to the lands of Bukky¬ 
kheyl. Not a Vizeeree showed, hut they were all close 
by in the hills . The first thing we did therefore was 
to crown the high stony liillocks, beneath which the 
dam lay, to prevent surprise; and I then set half of the 
escort to work with their hands and spears to break 
down the dam, which was. .partly effected in abo^t two 
hours. We then set fire to the brushwood pxiUed out 
of the dam, so as to prevent its' reconstruction, and 
satisfied with seeing the whole Tochee now rustung 
down towards the Meeree tuppehs, we left oxir bonfire 
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blazing, and retired, but did not teach camp till 3 p.m. 
To-morrow 1 shall send a party of sappers and miners 
mounted behind as many horsemen, to complete the 
destruction ot the dam, and prevent the Bukkykheylees 
from having any more water till the Meerces have done 
sowing. The Meeree chiefs seeing the water coming 
down to their villages, mounted and gallopped up, full 
of thanks, which were sincere enough I dare say. 

Decemher- 2 9 </i.—General' Cortlandt has put the 
Ghazee formally on trial in his-court. His account of 
himself is as follows: several days ago he c&me into 
camp, and saw me sitting out under a shumyanuh 
(awning), surrounded by petitioners. .The -thought 
occurred to him that it would he easy to kill me; so he 
went home, and -propounded the question to his reli¬ 
gious adviser, “ whether any man killin g a Feringee 
would he a shuheed, or blessed martyr ?” The Moolluh 
replied, “ Decidedly, and a very meritorious act it 
would be; hut the Sahibs had a nasty habit of hang¬ 
ing criminals and exposing their bodies on the gallows, 
a custom which disgusted and terrified respectable 
Muhommudans, and prevented them from becoming 
martyrs.’- The same priest put up an extraordinary 
prayer at the Musjid, appropriate to the calamity which 
had fallen upon Dunnoo, in the arrival of the Zaltm 
Sahib log (tyrannical Englishmah), an^ implored the 
interference and help of God in this crisis. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the prisoner, a youth just full 
grown, and fiill of pride and strength, should have 
brooded over these mauers till as he says himself 
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“ the fixed determination came into his heart imme¬ 
diately after saying his noontide prayers, to go and kill 
the Sahib!” Taking do^^^a his sword, therefore, and 
putting on his best clothes, he set out; and on the 
road seeing another MooUuh at prayers among some 
tombs, he threw him his old paijdmuhs (loose trowsers), 
exclaiming, “ Take these in the name of God!” The 
Moolluh replied, “ KuhoolT ^it is accepted). This 
some of the Pushtoo interpreters understand to have 
meant in its vernacular usage, “ May God prosper your 
undertaking!” Others understand it in its simple Per¬ 
sian sense, “ Your otfering is accepted.” Approaching 
the camp after this costly religious sacrifice, he threw 
his scabbard into a field of sugar-cane, so hs not to he 
in his way; and knowing the prohibition against taking 
arms into our camp, he hid the naked sword under his 
clothes. He then entered the lines, and went to my 
tent; and finding I was not there, followed to General 


Cortlandt’s, where he saw us aU sitting at the court- 
martial. From this time he continued to lurk about, 
and endeavoured to get in. At length growing impa¬ 
tient, he asked ,a Murwaatce, “ If the Sahib was likely 

_ % 

to come out ?” The Murwutce replied, “ Not till the 
evening , and he then made up his mind to force his 
way in by cutting down the sentry, and accordingly 
attacked him as before related. 


Hence it is clear that the peer (religious instructor) 
was the instigator of the moreed’s (disciple) crime, 
and I have sent to aiTcst him. My own opiriion is, 
that Shihadut and Ghuzza (both military martyrdom) 
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are cases in which it is botll politic and just to con¬ 
sider the faith-expounder as, ipso facto, particeps cri- 
itiinis. Martyr-mania might soon be stopped in Bun¬ 
in the cup 

of be^itification which he holds out. 

December ZOth .—After the affair of the Tochee 
dam, I told MuUick Swahn Khan to summon the Buk- 
kykhcyl Vizeerecs. To-day he arrived with them. They 
were very humble, expecting to be forgiven; hut when 
I imposed a fine of fifty rupees on them for breaking 
the irrigation laws and told them tp divide it amongst 
them, they vociferously gave up the real offenders (a 
subdivision called Khan Kheyl), and left them to pay 
tnc whole. I gave them five days to pay it in to Swahn 
Khan, under pain of a farther fine of two rupees a day. 

Swahn Khan protests against being made the col¬ 
lector, as he says the Vizeerecs will murder him! 1 

promised, in that melancholy event, to build a fine tomb 
over him, and the old fellow went away chuckling. 
This is j\ist what I want, to make Swahn Khan our 
partizan, and not that* of his countrymen. It gives us 
his voice in the jeerga of the tribes; and though they 
may feel jealous of his honourable position, they arc too 
unanimous not to act on his se nsible advice. 

Decemhe^ 3\st .—Sirdar Khwajuh Muhommud Khan 
getting importunate tor leave to return home. He 
ents the Kohat reveniics from his father, ancl says he 
suffers ten'ibly by not being (ui the spot to exact them. 
Cannot spare tlie Burukz^c contingent till the Bunnoo 
forts arc down 


noo if the priest had to pledge his disciple 
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January Is/, 1848.—A salute of twenty-one guns 
fired to usher in the New Year. Rode out with Gene¬ 
ral Cortlandt to decide upon a line for a new military 
read, which by Lawrence’s advice is to run right through 
the middle of the vaUey, from the Dourt hills to Lukkee., 


W^hen completed it wiU be about eighteen koss, or two 
easy marches, from Lukkee to Dideepgurh. The Mul- 
licks, through whose ground it passes, are responsible 
for cutting it and putting bridges over the canals. 

This was a great measure of good, both for Govern¬ 
ment and the people, as it would not only open the way 
for cominerce but secure life; for even a BunnoochCe, 


threading 


quagmires 


never sure that he would not be waylaid by an enemy, 
or robbed by a Vizeeree; consequently nobody went far 
from home unless absolutely obliged. 

I thought it fair, therefore, lo tnrow the chief burden 
of this new road on the inhabitants of the country; and 
tnougn General Cortlandt’s ofiicers and sappers superin¬ 
tended the work, the actual manual labour was all fur¬ 
nished by the tuppehs through which the road ran. 
Seed-time being over, there was little or nothing to do 
in the fields ; and to keep the peasants in good-humour, 
we gave thorn a grand feast of roasted goat and rice, at 
the end of eveiy koss that they completed. 

Resumed examination of the Ghazee, and people 
concerned in that affair. 

January Q.nd, Sunday .—No business; but Com¬ 
mandant Fuzzul Ali, being a Muhommudan, saw no 
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reason why he should not amuse himself by laying out 
the new town of Duleepshuhr. 

This was another of the measures by which 1 designed 
to transfer aU power and influence-, from the native 
MuUicks to the Sikh Government. Bazaar, the former 
capital of Bunnoo, belonged to Lai Baz Ivh.an a chief 
whose good conduct made me reluctant to injure him 
in any way ; and I therefore left him in possession of 
that town, hoping fully that he would be able to main¬ 
tain its prosperity : hut in occupying a foreign country, 
there are so many advantages, military and civil, attend¬ 
ant on possession of the capital, that it was clearly 
advisable to found a now one of our own; all whose 
interests and associations should be connected with the 
new order of things. The means were ready to my 
hand in the bazaar, or movable market, which accom¬ 
panies every native army ; and I proposed to establish 
all the grain-d('alers cloth-nii rchants, huteWors, bakers, 
and artisans who followc-d General Cortlandt s force, in 
good permanent shops, as the nucleus of the town. 
Fui'thcr, I relied confidently on gc-lting all the scattered 
Hindoo traders who had so long held their lives on frail 
tenure in the Bunnoo villages; feeling sure that they 
would gladly remove to a well-protected city, under the 
wing and patronage of the new authorities. Thus, in a 
short t^me, it was reasonable to hope, that the commerce 
aha trade of the valley would centre in our new capital, 
and be entirely unaer our control, while Bazaar would 
remain only a useful rival. 

Tlic new town is to be one thousand paces from the 
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fort of Duleepgurh, so as to be under fii-e of our guns 
but not within, musket-range. If ev'er the peasantry 
therefore rise and seize it, our fire will reach them, but 
theirs will not reach us.* The relative positions of tne 
two will be seen in annexed sketch. 

Cortlandt has made a very fortunate discovery that 

the majority of the juzails in Bunnoo belong to the 

chiefs, and not to their vassals. Whoever was Mullick 

of a fort, fiimished maskets to the inhabitants for its 

defence: consequently, we should only have to come 

down upon the Mullicks, in case of a disarmament_ 

not on individuals. 

January Zrd, 1848.—The arbitrators I appointed 
have settled the great land dispute in Jhundookheyl, 
between Sher Must and Swahn Khan ; and I this day 
boimd the parties, under heavy penalties, to abide by 
their decision; then packed them all off to mark out 
the boundary at once, before more doubts arise. Thus, 
by the influence of a disinterested European, in wdiom 
both sides could trust, two very large estates, which had 
lain waste for several years, were brought back to fer¬ 
tility and use. I was amused by the choice of umpires. 
The Vizeeree chose three of his own nation, fearless of • 
jealousy or foul play. The Bunnoochee could not trust 
his own people, -and chose three low Muhommudans 
out of the town of Bazaar—j—two oilmen and a gardener! 

General Cortlandt, this day, sent up to me his judg- 


♦ The long juEail of the Afghan peasantry, fired from a rest, 
will do good execution at four hundred yards, and reach much 
farther at random. 
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merit, in the trial of the mutineers of No. 4 Company 
of Man Sing’s regiment: 

Prag Dutt, to be discharged from the service, and 

imprisoned four years, with labour. 

Sookh Lall . ditto ditto with two years. 

Seetul . . ditto ditto with six months. 

Anunt Ram, to be discharged only. 

This I confirmed, but desired Cortlandt to call up 
the whole of the 4th Company, and inform them that it 
was my intention to have discharged every man of them ; 
but as many days have now elapsed, and they have 
returned to their duty, aind' been ever since diligent in 
constructing their share of the fort, 1 am led to believe 
that they were originally led away by the four ring* 
leaders now sentenced to punishment, and that they 
now repent of then behaviour. The non-commissioned 
officers also must be severely reprimanded; for I hold 
it as nothing that it is shown in evidence that the non¬ 
commissioned officers were in the fort, when the sepoys 
were mutinying in the lines. The same is observable 
in all mutinies of native soldiery—that at the time of 
the outbreak, the officers stand apart, nay, remonstrate 
with the mutineers, and then found great claims upon 
their having done so : but this is prudence, not loyalty. 
They know that the officers will be first called to account, 
and that both their fault and punishment will be 
immeasurably greater than that of their men. , If 
N. C. O. do thcii’ duty, it is impossible for any mutiny 
to come to a head,- for they live among the men ; and 
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at the first insubordinate word that is spoken, they would 
arrest the speaker, carry him before the Colonel, and 
draw down on him such punishment as would effec¬ 
tually deter others; at least, if the Colonel is worth his 
salt. 

Again, Colonel Man Sing never reported that the 
men of his regiment had on a previous day shown 
insubordination, though it is admitted by all the wit¬ 
nesses, For this, he, too, must be reprimanded sharply. 
To overlook a fault of ignorance is very often good, 
but to wink'a+ disobedience is always foUy. Sheikh 
Saadi says, well, “ You may stop the source of a river 
with a bodkin, but let it run on, and it will carry away 
an elephant with his load !” 

January Ath ,—A deputation of the chief Povinduhs, 
or Cabul merchants, having arrived yesterday from 
Dera Ishmael Khan, I received them to-day. The object 
of their coming is to get their case laid before the 
Resident. The Maharajuh has one line of customs, 
and Dewan Moohaj, of Mooltan, has another. The 
passes out of the mountains bring the caravans first 
into the Maharajuh’s line, and if they are destined for 
XJmritsir, they can cross the Indus, at Esaukheyl, and 
by a circuit escape Moohaj’s line; but if theh destina¬ 
tion be Mooltan, or Bhawulpoor, then they have to face 


both lines. The consequence is, that the caravans are 
all halted at Drabund, and will not come on till the 
question is settled; trade stagnates, and the goods spoil 
Cortlandt has requested the Bunnoochee MuUicks to 
sell him twelve hundred juzails, and being in good 
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humour, they volunteered to get him fifteen hundred, 
and two camcl-swivels, as follows; 


From Bazaar. 

,, Jaffir Khan . . , . 

,, jMcer Alum Khan 
,, Shcr Must Khan 

Four Sooraunec tuppehs 
„ Shukuroolluh Khan 
„ jMooseli Khan 
From Six Mceree tuppehs 


>1 




100 juzails and zumboors. 
200 „ 

100 
100 

400 „ 

100 
100 
300 


99 

}9 

99 


99 

99 


9^ 


99 


Zuffur Khan 


Khullch Khan . . 

Miinsoor Khan . , 

Futteh Khan Mushir 


100 


99 


These we shall take in payment of arrears of revenue, 
and they will be so many less against us in case of a 
row. 

4 

The reader will remember, that the foundation oi the 
fort of Duleepgurh was laid on December 18th, 1847, 
so that the soldiei*s had now been labouring at it seven¬ 
teen (lays. They had been assisted also by some 
hundreds of coolies from the eastern hank of the Indus, 

and altogether there could scarcely have been less than 

% 

four thousand men constantly at work, allowing for those 
absent on duty in the camp. Since the mutiny had 
been put down in M&n Sing’s regiment the works had 
gone on with great rapidity. The earth to build the 
walls was dug out of the ditch, and there moistened, 
and made into mud, by a canal, and regulated by the 
v/orkmen themselves. The soldiers stripped to their 
blue paijmnuhs, divided tliemselves into gangs, and 
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standing at equal distances, kept up <t constant rivalry 
as to which gang did the most. One grenadier would 
be seen down in the ditch filling an osier basket, 
or (failing that) his own shield, and cooking dishes, 
with well-trodden mud; another handing it, when full, 
to his comrade above the ditch, who tossed it to a 
third upon the wall, who threw it out where it was 
wanted, and passed down again the empty vehicle for 
more. 

Here and there stood a corporal, or a sergeant, 
acting as overseer j and whenever he saw a superior 
approaching, shouted in a commanding tone: “ Get 

on: get on 1” On the corner bastions (now rising 
into importance) perched the Colonels and Comman¬ 
dants, shaded by their immense chattuhs (umbTellas) 
of gay coloured silks. From this high altitude they 
overlooked the busy scene, and encouraged their be¬ 
grimed and toiling men, with witty remarks upon their 
awkwardness, sneers at the slower progress of the regi¬ 
ment next them, or (if no tell-tale was near to listen) 
sarcastic congi'atulations upon the dignity to which they 

had aU arrived, in being promoted to bricklayers, after 

% 

so many years’ service in the inferior capacity of soldiers 1 
A little before sunset, General Cortlandt and I would go 
out and dismiss the men to their dinners, and then walk 
round and survey the day’s work, followed by all the gay 
umbrellas, which descended wdth their owners from the 
bastions at om* arrival. Commendations to the zealous, 
and reproofs to the lazy, were then distributed in the 
hearing of all, and ha\ang seen the outside picket take 
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up its post in advance of the fort, to prevent mischief 
during the night, v?e returned to camp, and left the 
deserted and silent works to be disturbed only by the 
measured footfall of the sentry. 

The soldiers thus watched, and excited to emulation, 
had raised the walls of the inner fort, by January 4 th, 
to such a height as to form a complete and almost 
impregnable intrenched position wherein to leave half 

the force and aU the baggage, if necessity called out the 
other half. 

At length, therefore, the moment had arriveu vu 
attempt the only really hazardous part of our enter¬ 
prise, which the capitulation of ane Vizeerees' had left 

unfinished. I mean the levelling of the Bunnoochoi' 
forts. 

That night was an anxious one to me, anj I sat 
up hour after hour considering and reconsidering our 
position and means, and the best course for us to 
pursue. Again and again I thought over the opinion 
of the Acting-Resident, that the razing of the forts 
should be done by us, not throw n on the people; and 
that “ when the Sikh fort was ready, I should begin 
gradually to dismantle those of the most turbulent.” 
But I always came to the conclusion that he would 
not have given that ad^^ce had he ever seen the 
Bunnoochees, and know'n their irritable temper and 
dislike to the intrusion of Sikli soldiers into the 
villages and among their w'omcn. He thought that 
my plan would unite the whole peasantry against us; 
and I thought the same of his! But then (as was ever 
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the considerate custom of both himself and Colonel 
Lawrence, with their assistants), after giving his advice, 
he left me to act on my own discretion, fully confident 
that his object was mine, and every nerve would be 
strained to accomplish it. I did, therefore, what I 
think an officer should always do when called upon 
to act on his own responsibility—viz., act also on his 
own judgment. 

During the night I prepared the following procla- 
Tnation, and issued it next morning. 

« PROCLAMATION 

** TO THE BUNNOOCHEES AND VIZEEREE3 OF BXJNNOO. 

“ A royal fort is, as you see, now being built by 
the Lahore Sirkar in Bunnoo, and it has been called 
Duleepgurh in honour of the Maharajuh. 

In it will remain four regiments of infantry, two 
troops of horse artillery, fifty zumbooruhs, and one 
thousand cavalry. 

“ This force is sufficient both to keep you in order 
and to protect you against yom' enemies; and as you 
are forbidden by the laws which I before published to 
have recourse to arms and fight among yourselves, it is 
no longer necessary tliat every village should be a fort 

“Where just laws are in force, every fakeer’s hut is 
a castle, because no one dare enter it to injure him. 

“ You arc hereby ordered, therefore, to throw dowm 
to the gi'ound the walls of every fort and enclosed 
village witliin the boundaries of Bunnoo; and I hold 
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the Mullicks responsible for the carrying out of this 
order within fifteen days. 

“ At the end of fifteen days I will move against the 
first fort I see standing, considering the inhabitants 
as enemies, and remove every MuUick who has a 
fortification left in his tuppch. 

“ The soed-timr is over, and you have nothing to do 

in your fields. Let the Mullicks, therefore, of each fort 

# 

collect the inhabitants and knock down their own walls, 
so that at the end of a fortnight the villages of Bunnoo 
may be open like the villages of Murwut, Tak, Esauk- 
heyl, and other peaceful countries. 

(Dated) 

Camp, Duleepgurli, 

“5th Januarv, 1850/’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

January 5ih, 1848.— This morning was published 
the proclamation for knocking down forts, and this 
evening Lai Baz Khan, of Bazaar, came to beg for a 
few more days over and above the fifteen allowed for 
the work of destruction, as his town and surrotmding 
fortifications are more extensive than any one else’s. 
The request being reasonable was granted, and he 
promised-to begin razing to-morrow. 

On tliis chief I always calculated to set the example, 
and hoped others woiild follow. None, however, came 
forward to-day. 

So bad was the Sikh dawk (post) in those days, that 
it was not till now that I received from Mr. John Law¬ 
rence any notice of the mutiny which occurred in our 
camp on the 22nd and 23rd December; my letter of 
the 24th reaching him on the 30th, and his of the latter 
date arriving to-day. (How often did we on the fron¬ 
tiers think with envy of the English penny post!) He 
wrote as follows :— 

“ With regard to the mutinous spirit evinced by 
Colonel Man Sing’s regiment, I entirely approve of 
the measures you adopted to bring them to their 
senses, and consider that your- conduct throughout the 
affair was most judicious. I have moved the Durbar 
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to instantly recal this regiment; and request, on the 
receipt of its instructions, you will give them a route 
to Lahore, lapng down the days for each stage, so as to 
prevent any delay on the way. If you can do without a 
corps in place of this one, so much the better, for we 
have no corps to spare; but if one in its room is neces¬ 
sary, I authorize you to call on Lieutenant Nicholson to 
send one of those stationed at Hussun Abdal.” 

January &th .—The news of the recal of the Man 
Sing regiment ha^^ng gone forth, I received an early 
visit from the Colonel this morning. He came to 
beg me to permit his regiment to remain, and pass 
over their breach of discipline, urging two points : 

that it was hard for the whole regiment to suffer 
for one company; and that the whole regiment had 
since been hard at work at the fort.” I replied that 
my orders were absolute to send the regiment to 
Lahore; and with .reference to his two pleas, the first 
was untrue, as the evidence proved that on a former 
day both the Grenadier and the Light Company had 

4 

refused, to work,. and on the day now in question 
No. 4: so here was the right, left, and centre, at 
once proved mutinous, and it would be odd indeed if 

the intervening companies were in proper order. 

% 

Moreover, I have since heard that the whqle regi¬ 
ment abused the soldiers of the other corps as they 
passed Man-Sing’s lines on their way to w*-*rk at the 
fort. And with regard to the regiment having since ' 
worked at the fort, small thanks to them. When they 
Ixad the alternative of immediate discharge offered them, 
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the greatest bully among them thought it best to be a 
well-paid coolee in the service than a badly-paid one out 
of it. Whatever merit, however, there may be in their 
Subsequent labour, will certainly receive its due weight 
from tho Resident, to whom I have impartially reported 
the rapid progress of the fort after the suppression of the 
emeute^ and the diligence of the mutineers among the 
rest. Colonel Man Sing then pressed me to give him 
a recommendatory letter to the Resident which I posi¬ 
tively declined, and told the Colonel that my opinion 
>vith respect to him is just this: that he is a very well- 
intentioned young man, and did not in the remotest 
degree share the spirit of his men; hut that somehow 
or other his men care no more for his authority than 
they do for the regimental big drum. I am sorry for 
him, but Colonels must stand or fall with the regiments 
they profess to command. 

I cannot find any trace in my Diary that I had re¬ 
commended the recal of this corps, but think it is very 
probable that I did, for fear they should corrupt the 
rest of the force. But whether or no, it is improper 
of a subordinate, after having reported any misconduct 
to his superior, to side afterwards with the evil-doer, 
and interpose between him and the just punishment 
which his own report has elicited from the superior. 
Such a course may gain temporary local popularity, 
but is very embarrassing at head-quarters, and ulti¬ 
mately brings two things to pass—his superiors 
neglect his reports, and his inferiors grow indifferent 
to his anger. 
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A tiling occui-red to-day, lyhich I know not whether 
to ascribe to good feeling cr fear. The Meeree chiefs 
have sent deputies of their own, along with others from 
their enemies the Bukkykheyl Vizeerees, to say that, 
through my interference (on the 28th December), in 
breaking down the Vizeerec dam, on the Tochee river, 
they have now sown all their lands, and if I had no 
objection, the Vizeerees were welcome to a fair .share of 
the water from this time. Both deputies said that the 
Meerees and Vizeerees have now come to an amicable 
agreement; and under the influence of fear (the Vizeerees 
of me, and the Meerees of the Vizeerees), I trust they 
will get on in future without squabbling, and cultivate 
their opposite sides of the river Without firing at each 
other across the stream. 

These interferences were the bright spots of my wild 
and laborious life. The peace that ensued eame home 
to so many, and the cultivation it permitted sprang 
up and flomished so rapidly under that genial sun, 
that one’s good wishes seemed overheard by better 
angels, and carried out upon the spot before * charity 
grew cold. And, indeed, this is the great charm of 
civil employment in the East. The officer who has a 
district under his charge has power to better the con¬ 
dition of mitny thousands; and the social state of the 
people is so simple, that his personal influence affects 
it as rapidly as the changes of the air do the ther¬ 
mometer. In England the best men can scarcely hope 
to see their seed come up. Even charity is organized 
away out of the hands of individuals. A weil-drossed 
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secretary' turns the handle of a mill, into which rich 
men throw guineas at one end, while poor men catch 
halfpence at the other. Sometimes the guineas come 
out blankets and coals instead of hal^ence, but the 
machinery is the same ; and the giver and the receiver 
never see each other’s faces, and feel sympathy and 
gratitude only in the abstract. 

January ^th .—The umpires in the land-dispute 
t)et\veen Swahn Khan and Sher Must have returned, 
after laying down the mutual boundaries, and building 
pillars upon them. The disputed tract (named Sudu- 
rawan) is in itself nearly half a tuppeh, and both sides 
are delighted to bring it back to cultivation. As an 
illustration of the sort of justice which best suits these 
rude people, I must tell the reader that a branch of 
this great dispute referred to a small property called 
Oozjhdoo, which Sher Must had sold to Swahn Khan, 
and which he was now to get back again on refunding 
the purchase-money. The question arose, what luas 
the purchase-money ? Sher Must (who had to repay 
it) said three hundred and twenty rupees; but Swahn 
(who was to receive) said one thousand and twenty! 
Neither would abate a fraction, and the whole quarrel 
was as far as ever from a settlement, for the sake of 
this one point. “ Now,” said I, “ look here ! One 
thousand and twenty, added to three hundred and 
twenty, equal one thousand three hundred and forty, 
and the half of that is six hundred and seventy, or the 
medium between both your statements. I shall take 
two pieces of paper, and write on one 'six hundred 
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and seventy/ and on the other ‘ three hundred and 
twenty/ and then put them into my foraging-cap, and 
Sher Must shall pay whichever he draws out. Do 
you agree?” “Agreed! agreed! That is true jus¬ 
tice. In destiny there is nothing wrong. God will 
do as he likes !” The foraging-cap was mysteriously 
shaken, and presented to Sher Must, who trembled 
violently as he put in his hand; and though he drew 
forth the most unfavourable figure, he was quite 
relieved when the solemn ordeal was over, Neither 
of the parties would have presumed to say a word 
against a decision thus pronounced, whatever they 
might have thought of one delivered by the Supreme 
Council of India. 

January 8th .—Rain (which had been gathering 
round for some days) fell to-day, not heavy, but in¬ 
cessant. The spring, so dry in India, is always a 
rainy season in Bunnoo. 

It being necessary to fix some limit for taking up 
old cases, both in the civil and criminal courts, in the 
latter I have named the month when the first expedi¬ 
tion entered Bunnoo last year, that being the first 
time that an army ever came to establish proper rela^ 
tions between this people and the Lahore Government. 
In civil cases I named five years; the period which 
Colonel Lawrence has fixed to give a good title to 

land. 

January 9th, Sunday .—Rain continued all night, 
but cleared oflf towards morning ; and the sun shining 
Uot showed a clear blue sky above, and below the 


hills from here to Ghiiznee covered with snow. A 
most welcome sight to an Englishman in the East! 

More assassination. Near camp is a mill, where 
the sepoys go to grind corn; and last night it appears 
some Bunnoochee patriots lay in wait for them going 
home. Fortimately none of o\ir men happened to bp 
at the mill ; but an unhappy Kuthree, of Bunnoo, 
coming out in the dusk was mistaken for a sepoy, 

9 

and cut down. His friends think they have a clue 
to the murderers. General Cortlandt wrote some 
days ago to Dera Ishmael Khan for two celebrated 
“ trackers,” who are the moral terror of that neigh¬ 
bourhood. By their help we may bring home one or 
two cases, and stop this cowardly warfare. 

January \Oth ,—Thinking it necessary to show the 

% 

Bunnoochees that the order for khocking down their 
forts in fifteen days is not to be a dead letter, I this 
morning at sunrise rode out, accompanied by General 
Cortlandt and fifty horsemen, to see how the w0rk of 
demolition was progressing; and passing down the right 
bank of the Khoorrum throrfgh the tuppehs of Bazaaj* 
and Mooseh Khan, crossed over the river, and swept 
round through the fo\B* Sooraunee tuppehs on the left 
bank, reacliing camp again at onie o’clock. 

The general progress is not great; and, as usual, 
Lai Baz Khan of Bazaar, having most at stake, has set 
the best example. The order, however, has only been 
issued five days, and some of the MuUicks tell me they 
only got their copies of it yesterday. For the first day 
or two they all 


thought* it was^’a joke, aird tried to 
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laugh at it as if it was a good one ; and when convinced 
by our serious manner that we were quite in earnest, 
they then began to look at each other, waiting to see 
what line of conduct their next neighbours would pursue. 
Such are the feuds among them, that more than one 
man has come forward to beg that his enemy may bo 
made to knock his fort down first, or else it will bo 
impossible for him to expose his village to an enfilade ! 
In the midst of these conflicting feelings, the beloved 
stronghold stood intact; but my visit of this morning 
has roused the people from their lethargy. If, as I 
approached a fort, the inhabitants jumped up on the 
walls, and began to make a show of levelling, I took it 
for granted they would obey, and passed on with a 
“ Shdbdsh ! ” (Well done !) But three forts that I 
came to were not inclined to render so much homage; 
they were closed and sUent, and it was as clear to be 
seen as if the walls were glass that a proper set of 
rebels were inside. So I quartered five horsemen upon 
each, and told them not to come away without twenty 
rupees, and live free and well till the fine was paid. 
Before noon the chiefs of all three thought it better to 
pay the fine, and get rid of their expensive visitors. 
To-morrow I shall do the same in ai\other direction, and 
send pai-ties all over the country to report where work ig 
going on and where it is not. 

Among other forts, I visited • two belonging to the 
Vizeerces, on the edge of the ThuU, and admirably 
placed on’a high' bank surrounded on three sides by a 
(juicksand (in which the leader of our party was nearly 
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lost), I was greatly struck by observing several Vizeeree 
horses out at gi'aze on the open plain. The instant 
they caught sight of us they collected together, took 
a good long look at us to make sure we were coming 
their way, and then wheeling round, gcUopped off to 
their masters in the forts, with as much judgment ot 
what wa$ proper to be done under the circumstances as 
if they had been Vizeeree sentinels. 

Bunnoochec horses similarlv cast loose would use 
their liberty only to fight, and run to any fort rather 
than their master’s. So national is nature, and so 
strongly does the human master impress his own 
characters on his biaite dependents. 

The Vizeerees and Bunnoochees are both great 
breeders of horses ; those of the former are remarkable 
for their good qualities and curr.c.d ears; those of the 
latter have beautiful legs, and are very active and hardy, 
but so incurably vicious, that they are only fit to be 
chained to the pole of a six-pounder gun, Avhere lashing 
out behind is i no inconveruence, and lying down 

impossible. 

This morning Colonel Man Sing’s regiment marched 
towards Lahore. General Cortlandt teUs me the Colonel 
made a last effort yesterday to argue away the mutiny 
of his men, and, amongst other things, flatly denied that 
the Grenadier and Light Companies had mutinied some 
days before No. 4. 

As this was proved in evidence on the court-mar¬ 
tial, in presence of the Colonel, who then said nothing, 
Cortlandt now asked him to put down his present 
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denial in writing, as a ground-work for a new ttial. 
here on the spot, before the regiment marched away to 
Lahore, where there would be no witnesses against 
them ; this, however, Man Sing declined, for fear some¬ 
thing worse should come out. The sepoys of the corps 
have, I understand, quite made up their minds that 
they are summoned to Lahore to be disbanded, so had 
an auction of all the tin-pots and iron pans, so numerous 
in a Hindoostanee regiment, which of course fetched 
good prices at this distance from shops of any kind. 
Should it really he the Resident’s intention to disband 
Man Sing’s regiment there will be but one opinion in 
this camp of its justice, and the example will do a world 
of good throughout the ser\dce. As for the Colonel, I 
no longer pity him; for I hear he is worth five or six 
lakhs of rupees, the mass of which was left him by his 
uncle and predecessor, Dhokul Sing, who accumulated 
it by coolly confiscating for himself the property and 
arrears of pay of all the men who died in his regiment. 
Theii- homes being in Hindoostan there were seldom 
cither heirs or relations on the spot to “ administer to 
the estate.” Taking a hint from this story, I be^ed 
General Cortlandt to make the Colonels of all the 
regiments in this force open books for the estates of 
deceased sepoys, the non-existence of which appears to 
be quite an annuity to commanding-officei^. 

The rain has done good instead of harm to our fort. 
Bricklayers, carpenters and labourers are flocking in 
daily, and the soldiers work manfully. As an instance 
of the terms me are now on with tire Vizeerees, I may 
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mention that they are daily bringing in fir-poles for our 
own cantonment from the pine-forests with which some 
of their hiU-sides are covered. 

January, \2th,. —To-day, being a great festival of 
the Sikhs, is a holiday for the whole force. 

Rode out through the upper tuppehs of Bunnoo, 
and stirred up the activity of the peasantry in pulling 
down their forts; it makes both hands and hearts 
bleed. Paid a visit also to the forts of the Momund- 
kheyl Vizeerees, who possess a fertile little island at 
the head of the Khoorrum, and contrary to the custom 
of all other Vizeerees, live the whole year in Bunnoo. 
Being quite in a corner they thought fo pass unob¬ 
served,- and had not pulled down any part of their 
fortifications; but the moment we appeared in sight, it 
was amusing to see how rapidly they jumped • astride 
the walls and began hammering away. The chiefs too 
rushed out, dragging a fat doombuh (sheep) as a nuzzur 
(offering). This, by the bye, is the universal offering 
of Bunnoo, and I never pass by a fort that I have 
not to refuse a sheep! 

One fort which we visited to-day was entirely 
inhabited by Hindoos, a singular instance in all Bunnoo. 
It is called “ Moolluh’s Gurhee.” Now that this 
among other forts must come down, the Hindoos, afraid 
of living in an open village, have applied to be admitted 
into our new town of Duleepshuhr, the foundations 
of which are to be laid to-moirow. 

January I3th. — MuUick Swahn Khan, Vizeeree, 
came to beg for a little delay in knocking down his 
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fort, as ail his people are engaged in ploughing and 
sowing the lands, called Siulurawan, which have been 
just assigned to him by tbe umpires. As crops are 
more important than cattles, I allowed him ten days 
more than the fifteen fixed originally. 

By this time, the whole population of the valley 
was engaged in demolishing the forts for fear of being 
fined; and I confess I viewed the progi’css of the 
work with equal shares of satMiction and contempt 
Had my proclamation been sent back to me as gun¬ 
wadding, and the unanimous chiefs shut themselves up 
in their forts and defied me to pull them down, the 
valley of Bunnoo, for aught I know, might have been 
free at this moment. To be sm-e it would have been 
a bell; but what of that ? the Bunnoochees liked it. 

Hanng ascertained that the chiefs of a tribe of 
Vizeerees, named Janeekheyl, who hold lands adjoin¬ 
ing those of Bukkykheyl, on the east of Bunnoo, have_ 
never come into me, nor signed the Vizeeree agreement, 
and that the whole tribe is now in the hills, I have 
sent through Swahn Khan to inquire if they mean to 
stay where they are? If so, I will give their lands 
to other people. If not, they had better come and 
sign the agreement. 

A great number of the Hindoos of Bunnoo having 
come to beg that places may be allowed them in the 
new capital, I walked over with them to the spot, '^here 
the streets are now being laid out, and asked th^ 
what they tltought of the plan. , it was generally 
approved, but every one nwde a special request that his 
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particiilar house might be.the nearest to the fort! 
Already the applications are so numerous, that we have 
been obliged to extend our plan; and it is probable 
that the trade, not only of this rich valley, but also of 
Esaukheyl, Murwut,Tak, and Kolachee, will soon centre 
in'Duleepshuhr, instead of, as hitherto, in Dera Ishmael 
Kl an. That town, indeed, when I saw it last, was in 
a very decayed condition ; and 1 am assured that one 
natural obstacle exists to its ever becoming a very pros- 
perous settlement—tKe white ants are so destructive, 
that it is impossible .to keep a store of grain in the 
town ; and for the daily consumption of the inhabitants, 
supplies are brought in from the country, and across 
the Indus. When General Cortlandt arrived, and in¬ 
spected the fort of Ukalgurh at, Dera, he found the 
greater part of the grain in store quite pulverized by 
white ants. 

January \Aih. — Some Meeree chiefs came in to 
beg that I would allow half the height of one of their 
largest forts to remain standing, as the fort is directly 
under the hiUs of their enemies, the Vizeerees, and 
absolutely necessary as a city of refuge. They also 
interceded for another fort, which commands their irri¬ 
gation. These requests seem reasonable, but I shall 
ride out myself to-morrow morning to the spot, and 
see that they are true; for I hold the leveUihg of the 
forts to be the key-stone of the subjugation of Bunnoo, 

and will let off none that I can help^ 

Received from General Gortlandt the proceedings in 

the case of the Ghazee, who came to assassinate me id 

o 
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Cortlandts tent, but merely killed the sentry. He 
sentences the Ghazee to be hanged; and his religious 
adviser, the Peer, to be imprisoned for twelve years. 
In this decision I concur, but have recommended that 
the Ghazee’s body remain on the gallows, as an example 
of the.fate which awaits all Muhommudan martyrs. 
The case goes on to the Resident ’for confirmation. 

January \5th .—This n^oming, according .to pro¬ 
mise, gaUopped out to the Meerpe border, and, after 
inspection,- gave permission for the walls of hvo forts, 
named Noorar and Shuheedkn, to be left standing, as 
high as a man could reach with his hand. (Of course, 
they will pick out a big fellow to measure with!) 

Was pleased, indeed, to see that a great portion of 
the lately barren plain of the Meerees has been sown 
since I released the irrigation firopi the Vizeerees; but 
stUl it came too late to plough and sow the w'hole. 

Returning to* camp about one o’clock, I learnt acci¬ 
dentally, in talking with a fakeer, that one of our sepoys 
had been murdered last night between camp and the 
town of Bazaar. Immediately sent word to General 
Cortlandt to dispatch the trackers. Odd enough, he 
had heard nothing of it, though our people were going 
and coming all day on that road. People now sent out 
to bring in the body, which had several wounds; but 
the miu-der was evidently not committed by a thief, 
as the money, sword, clothes, &c. of the deceased were 
left with the body. Must have the officers all up to 
my tent, and speak about the little attention paid to 
the camp orders, about staying out at night, and alone 
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One successful assassination encourages the Bunnoo- 
chees to commit a dozen others. 

At night, a good joke. One of my twenty-five 
orderly horsemen came to me with a loud complaint 
that he was put on duty contrary to the roster ! This 
from an irregular and a Sikh, was amusing; for, even 
in the regular Sikh army, the impartial rdle has been, 
till very lately, disregarded, both in duty and promo¬ 
tion. But I was glad to see so good a sign of im- 

proving, discipline: had all the men up, and drew up 
% 

a roster for future observance. 

About this time. Lord Hardinge sailed for England, 
and I received the following gratifying proof that I had 
not laboured under his eye in vain. 

Extract of a letter from the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Foreign Department, Fort Wil¬ 
liam, No. 1176, dated the 24th of December, 1847, 
to the officiating Resident at Lahore. 

Paragraph 3. The Governor-General has been 
pleased to raise the salary of Lieutenant Edwardes 
to one thousand rupees per mensem, and that of 
Lieutenant Lumsden to eight hundred rupees, as a 
testimony of his approbation of their services since 

they have been in the Pimjab. 

(True extract) » 

(Signed) ‘‘ J. Lawrence, 

'* OflBciating Resident.” 

No increase of pay, however, could compensate to 

o 2 
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cither of us for the loss of such a master; may I add, 
with humble gratitude, so kind a friend ? 


January \&th .—This evening I received all the 
officers of the force, and called upon them to enforce 
the camp regulations against soldiers going out alone, 
and remaining out after sunset. They propo.sed to lay 
a counter-ambush near the mill, to shoot thje Bunnoo- 
checs who lurk there at night; but though the chances 
tiie, ninety-nine out of a hundred, that they would 
shoot the right persons, yet there is one chance that 
they inigiit shoot the wrong. Besides, there is some¬ 


thing repugnant in taking a man’s life out of a hiding- 
])Iace, before he has, by any overt act, discovered hostile 


intentions. 

I also took the opportunity of remarking on the 
wantonness of destroying mulberry-trees for firewood; 
a practice which the soldiers are getting into now that 
they feel themselves a little secure in theu' ne,w country, 
and which has already disgraced.the Sikh annies so 


shamefuUv in Cachmere and Peshawm'. 

% 

There is ))lenty of wood to be purchased, if the men 
will only enoourage the peasants to bring it in, by buy¬ 
ing, Instead of stealing it. (At Cachmere, the Sikh 
soldiers very nearly cleared away the poplai'S, and did 
much injin*y to the chundr, or plane-trees,* and the 


* Mr. Viguo, the cntcr]msing traveller in Cachmere, saw on 
the spot what I have merely heard of from others. He sa}*s: 
“ A great mnnher of tlwse fine trees have been destroyed by the 
Siklis. The Governor, Mihau Sing, cut down some in the 
Shdlirndr, and sold them j but Runjeet ordered liini to it^wr 
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valley of Peshawur was almost denuded of the mulberry, 
once so plentiful and valuable. The wantonness of all 
soldiers is very great in the way of plundering supplies 
of all sorts, if good discipline be not observed in the 
army to which they belong; for they are birds of pas¬ 
sage, and feel that they will not miss to-morrow the 
shade of the grove which they injure to-day: But 
though I have seen a soldier of Hindoostan pull the 
door off an empty house to cook a chupattee with, I do 
not think the same man would have cut down a graceful 
poplar, or plane-tree, for he would have been too 
civilized, and felt the enormity of the act. A Sikh, on 
the contrary, has no feeling on such a subject—no love 
of nature. He sees no aspirations in the towering of 
the cypress, no sadness in its bending before the wind; 
be views it with the eye of a car|)enter, and woiJd 
tell you to a foot how long it would last him and his 
comrade for firewood. In the forest of Lel)anon I 
believe he would sit down and chop foui' new legs for 
his bed; for it is a well-known fact that the Sikh 
soldiers pulled the roof off a palace of Raja Heera 
Sing’s at Jusrotuh for no other purpose than to get 
the beams, which were of a favourite wood, for bed¬ 
steads. 

There is, however, one class of men even still more 
inimical to trees of every kind than the Khalsa soldier: I 

the damage as well as he could! In the times of the Pattins 
no man could cut down a chunar under a penalty of five hundred 
rupees, even oaa his own ground.— Vigne's Travels in Kashmir, 

Vol,, n. p. 95, ' 
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menu tlie camel-drivers of an Indian army. Certainly 
they have “ no bowels,” and their camels have! 

1 his evening attended the christening of the new 
town, which is called Duleepshuhr, or the city of 
Duleep. My object in naming both the fort and city 
alter the little Maharajuh was to help, as far as lay in 
my power, to dispel the jealousy felt by the Sikhs at the 
\ eiy etiorts made to strengthen their own government and 
improve the country. They either tliought, or pre- 
t( luled to think, that everything we did was for our¬ 
selves, not for the Maharajuh; and that we had no 
iritontion whatever of leaving the Punjab when that 
Iiiiice attained his majority. Hence the readiness 
with which they took up arms in 1848, though little 
beticr prepared then to carry on the government them- 
srlves than in 1846, when they implored us to remain 
and guide them. During the progress of the late war, 
Sikhs more than once told mo that they considered 
Cdiuttur Sing’s mistake was “ not waiting till the term 
of the treaty expired, when, if the British evacuated, well; 
and if not, the nation would have had a just right to 
try and turn them out. As it was they only acted 
on suspicion, and broke a treaty.” 

To-night MuUick Swahn Khan, Vizeeree, came with 
much mystery to warn me against riding into the Bun- 
noochee forts. Now that the demolition is going on, 
1 am in the habit of riding out to see where any are at 
a stand-still, and stir up the workmen; and being gene¬ 
rally in front of my own party, I am usually the first to 
enter the gateways. This seems to have put it into 
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the heads of three MuUicks in the Daood Shah tuppeh, 
that it would be easy to cut me down before any of 
the escort could come up to assist me; and (as Swahn 
told the story) “ of course two or three of us would 
be killed aftenvards; but we should get rid of the 
Sahib, and then, of course, the force would go away 
from Bunnoo.” This Bunnoochec Ic^c is very awkward 
for me, and I must certainly get them to comprehend 
that I am not the only Sahib in the Punjab, but that, 
if I were killed, another would come down from 
Peshawur in a week, and, in official language, “ assume 
charge of the office.” 

January 17th .—Cortlandt also has received informa¬ 
tion of the Daood Shah plot from a Hindoo of that 
tuppeh, who is more explicit in his account than 
Swahn Khan. He says that Vizeerees also were con- 
cerned in the matter; that they held a consultation, 
with the people of the adjoining valley of Dour, who 
promised to bring down foui' hundred men, w^ho are to 
get into a fort whose walls are still standing, so as to 
attract my attention; and as soon as I enter the fort 
the gate is to be shut, and I, and the tw^o or three with 
me in front, are to be killed, after which the conspi¬ 
rators will take their chance. It would be a great 
thing if these gentlemen could be caught in their 
own trap. 

January \Sth ,—The Hindoos request me to settle 
what ground-rent they are to pay for a site in the 

r 

new town. Considering that Government will have to 
compensate the ov/ners of the ground on which the 
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city stands; to build a wall round the dty, and keep it 
in repair for ever; and that it is desind)le to secure at 
starting what is so difficult to get !Elindoos to agree to 
afterwards—viz., a fund for chokeedaree (watching) and 
conservancy; I think five rupees a-year per shop is a 
fair demand from a class of men whose lives are now, 
for the first time, to be protected, and who are relieved 
of all corn-laws and customs. Fixed five rupees ac¬ 
cordingly. Every man is to build his own shop, on the 
site allotted to him ; the shop to be his own property. 

The abundance of wUd mulberry-trees in Bunnoo 
made me desirous of introducing the growth of silk 
into the valley, and I had written to Lieutenant 
Taylor to ask him to send me down a few families of 
silk-growers, from Pesha^vu^, promising them every 
encouragement in my power. About this time I re¬ 
ceived his answer, as follows: “ We have been lookmg 
for silk manufacturers for you, and expect to be able 
to send you some; but they w'ill require advances of 
money to purchase eggs, there bejng at present but 
a very small supply in Peshawur. They can be procured 
from the Sufaid Koh, and its neighbourhood, and are 
not ex]iensive. We must try and get up the establish¬ 
ments again here. They have died out for want of 
sustenance for the worms, through the ruthless destruc¬ 
tion of trc'os, which always accompanies the progress 
of Sikli civilization ” 


Tlic «{old season of the Punjab, and Eastern 

A^hanistRib, may be said to last from November the 
Isf to Feiruary the 28 th; though March may ^ 
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added at Peshavmr. It was time, therefore, that I 
should divide the strength of the force necessary to 
occupy Bunnoo all the year, in order that the super¬ 
fluous regiments might have time to reach their summer 

quarters. My little army was at this time constituted 
as follows: 


NAME 07 REGIMENT, 

CASTE OF SOLDIERS. 

numbers. 

General Sishen Sing*s regi- ^ 
ment. \ 

Muliommudans of . 

641 

the Punjab. j 

Soobhan Khan’s regiment . 

r 

Ditto ditto . . 

Half ditto ditto; 

570 

General Cortlandt’s KutharJ 

half Poorbeenhs, I 

C90 

Mookhee regiment. 1 

V 

among whom a f 

few Goorchuhs. J 


Zorakhun Sing’s regiment^ 

Dogruhs from Jum- V 
moo. ^ 

450 

Mihur Sing’s regiment 

Sikhs . 

525 

Khas’ regiment . . , , 

Ditto. 

363 

Ukal regiment of cavalry , 

Ditto. 

403 

Ghorchnrruhs .... 

Ditto. 

500 

Barukzye horse .... 

Afghans .... 

600 


Total . . 

4742 


Beside the.se, were three troops of horse artillery, 
a hea \7 battery of foiu- guns, and eighty zumbooruhs. 
The first three regiments of infantry were those I 
selected to remain, not so much because they were 
strongest, as because they were mostly Muhommudahs, 
and had, therefore, more in common with the Bun- 
noochees, while the rest being Hindoo Poorbeeuhs of 
Hindoostan, were a shade less odious than the Sikhs 
and Dogruhs of the other three regiments. Of the 
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cavalry, for the same reason, 1 should have been glad to 
retain the six hundred still left with me of the Ba- 
rukzye horse (I had ab*eady let foui' hundred go, to 
oblige their masters), but this would have been contrary 
to the terms of their service, so that I had no choice 
but to keep the five hundred Sikh Ghoorchurrulis, the 
Uka1 regiment of regular cavalrj^ being wanted again 
at Peshawur. The Peshawur troop of horse ai'tillery 
was also to return, leaving with me in this arm, General 
Cortlandt’s two troops of horse artilleiy, four heavy 
guns, and eighty camel-swivels. With this artillery, 
nearly two thousand infantry, and five hundred horse, 
in good discipline, under experienced officers, and in a 
strong fort, well stored with provisions and ammunitions, 
I felt that we should be able not only to maintain our 
own position, and govern the Bunnoochees as soon as 
theii demolished forts had made them helpless, but 
to defend Bunnoo against all comers, should a religious 
invasion be made from the Afghan mountains in our 
front. 


January 21sf.—This morning I had to perform a 
very unpleasant duty. The embarrassed state of the 
Sikh exchequer renders it necessary to reduce every 
establishment to the lowest pitch consistent with effi¬ 


ciency, and 


“ to keep no more cats 


Amongst others, the expensive 


than will catch mice,” 
ghoorchurrxihs (Sikh 


iiTcgulars, or yeomanry) are passing under the shears; 


and I am ordi'red to ofler certain favourable terms to 


all who will retire and become pensioners oi the State. 
But of course the pension would be less than their 
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present pay; and the ghoorchurruh service, since Run- 
jeet’s death, seems to have degenerated into little better 
than a charitable institution, not only for the old worn- 
out horsemen of Runjeet’s day, but also for the Sikh 
chiefs, whose respective banners they foiluw. Under 
these circumstances, a just, and even liberd pension, 
comes to them as an injury. 

This morning v/as fixed for the invaliding parade, aii<l 
I went down the line with the officers and pay-masfers, 
and asked every Sikh singly whether he wished to 
retire. Out of five hundred, only nine accepted, and 
those nine in a sulky and almost insubordinate manner, 
which, under the circumstances, I thought it best not 
to see. They all expected that I was going to discharge 
a certain number of incapables, whether they liked it or 
not; but as the Persian order from the Lahore Govi ra- 
ment distinctly said they were to go buh murzec-i-kkcod 
(of their own free-will), I pressed none of them, though 
1 saw many whose numerous, and I doubt not, honour¬ 
able woxmds, rendered them as fit for the pension-list, 
as unfit for service. The parade was not over till past 
noon, though it began at sunrise; and I was both 
fatigued and disgusted long before it ended. The 
spirit which actuated the Sikh arm}' was ineradienbiy 
bad. They had, before we entered the Punjab, emanci¬ 
pated themselves from all control, and seized both the 
Government and the treasury. They did no duty th >y 
did not like; voted themselves as much pay as ajuld 
be diverted from other departments of the State; and, 
full of money and idleness, lived a life of p^liticid 
excitement, and the grossest private debauchery. 
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When Lord Gk)ugh’s array first reached Lahore, in 
February, 1846, every wdndow in the streets of that 
capitfd was filled with the coiirtezans of the conqxiered 
Khalsa soldiers; and on every roof, and in every gate¬ 
way, the soldiers themselves were thro-wing dice, and 
gambling away the memory of their defeats. So 
shameless and abandoned a city was supposed not to 
exist in Asia. Now all this was exactly the sort of 
thing to which the whole spirit of British rule in India 
is opposed, and which it will neither tolerate in its 
ai-mies nor its chdl offices. If there is any one thing 
which more than another characterises the Anglo- 
Indian GoA'emment, it is method and regulation ; and 
the natives talk of the areen (laws) of the East India 
Company, as the Old World may have talked of those 
of Lycurgus. The weak Lahore Government, therefore, 
could not have called in an ally more certain to “ set 
things to rights;” and the self-willed and mutinous 
Sikli army soon foimd that their day of licence had 
departed; that they must now march where they were 
wanted, and when they were ordered; mount guard 
when it was their tour of duty, obey their officers, 
and live upon their proper pay. But it may be easily 
conceived that they did not like it. It was as 
galling to them as it was beneficial to the country. 
They did not want justice, they wanted immunity 

from law. 

The British officers whose task it was to assist the 
Lahore Government in such changes, could not be blind 
to the existence of these feelings in the army; and to 
do theii' duty in the face of it, to perform that most 
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thankless of offices^ a public reformer, and be day after 
day slaving away thdr health at good that was to seem 
evil, was a disheartening employment that nothing could 
have rendered tolerable but the consolation of maintain¬ 


ing peace. 

After transacting cutcherry (office) biisiness for an 
hour or two, I v/as sitting with Swahn Khan, Vizeeree, 
and his interpreter, talldng over Bimnoo affairs when 
the cry arose that ‘‘ Swords were going!” Sw^ahn 
Khan having no arms (according to camp rules), bolted 
out of the tent; while his man Friday” began dancing 
about,' wringing liis hands, and ejaculating : Oh, that 

I had now a sword! This is the evil of taking away 

% 

men's proper tools !” Having ever since the first 
attempt of this kind kept a double-barrelled pistol on 
my table, I now cocked both barrels, and walked out¬ 
side, for the row had grown quite deafening, and I 
thought there must be a dozen Ghazees at least; in 
which case, one person inside a tent fourteen feet square 
would stand but a poor chance. Scarcely had I got out 
at one door, than the Ghazee (for there proved to be onty 
one) forced his way through the sentries and chupras^ 
sees (official messengers), and entered my tent at the 
other door. Hearing the rush. I turned rou^id^nd 
cduld see through the screens of the tent, a Bunnoochee 
with a naked sword plunging after me like a mad bull. 


(The outside door of an Indian tent turns up, and is 
supported on props during the day, as a kind of porch, 
to keep off the sun. It is veiy low, and I knew that 
the Ghazee must stoop as he came out, so here I took 
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my stand.) His turban was Icnocked ofiF in stooping at 
the door, and when he stood up outside, he glared round 
for his victim like a tiger who had missed his spring. 
Then his eyes met mine ; and seeing no resource,.. I 
fired one baiTel into bis breast. The shock nearly 
knocked him down, for there could not have been two 
feet between us. He staggered, but did not fall; and I 


was just thinking of firing the other barrel at his head, 
when a stream of soldiers and camp-followers, with all 
kinds of weapons, rushed In and bore away the wetch 
some twenty yards towards a native’s tent, into which, 
hacked and chopped in every direction, he contrived to 
crawl; but was followed up, and was so mangled by the 
indignant crowd before my people could interfere, that I 


wonder lie survived a minute. He lingered, however, 
till night, in spite of the remedies which the native 
doctor, by my orders, applied to him. The rage of the 
soldiery was beyond description, and I had great diffi- 
culty in preventing his being carried off to be biUTit 


alive. Even late in the evening, a deputation came to 
say that it was apparent the Ghazee could not live out 
the night, and “ had he not better be hanged at once, 
while he had any life in liim ?” I said : “ No ; let him 
die ; the example will be just as great, perhaps greater, 
if his body is exposed on the gallows afterwards,” 


My tent immediately after this startling occurrence 
was besieged by the officers and soldiers—some half 
naked, just as they had nished from the fort \Yorks 
when they heard my pistol; and it w'as really quite suf¬ 
ficient compensation for the danger, to see the unfeigned 
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anxiety of the men, and hear their loud greetings and 
congratulations. All discipline was lost in such a 
moment of strong feeling. Thirty swords at least, 
covered with blood, were held out among the crowd, 
and as many voices shouted: “ i hit the dog this way 
“ I cut liim that /” And certainly they had not left 
much of him untouched, though they had been too 
much in each other’s way to deal very fatal blows. 
Then came all the officers and sirdars of the force, 
throwing down nuzzurs and whirling money round my 
head—as is their custom on occasions of triumph or 
deliverance—and the sxm set before I could get rid of 
the assembly. The worst part of the whole business 
is, that the Ghazee slashed one of my syces (grooms) 
most severely before he entered my tent, and I am 
afraid he is anything but out of danger. The poor 
fellow was cooking his dinner, and the cowardly rascal 
sliced him with his tulwar all down the back. 

It would evidently have been better had the first 
Ghazee been hanged at once. The delay of a formal 
trial, and submission of the sentence to Government 
for confirmation, is beyond the capacity of this people to 
appreciate; and seeing no instant example, they pro¬ 
bably think that the anger of the law has passed harm¬ 
lessly away, I have therefore ordered the body of the 
assassin who died to-night to be exposed to-moiTOw on 
a gallows, the same as if he had been hanged; for the 
Muhommudans of Bunnoo believe that this takes away 
the virtue of martyrdom, and excludes the hero from 
the Paradise he sought. This behet is common to all 
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the tribes of Eastern Afghanistan, and would probfibly 
bo found to pervade Muhommudans generally* The 
Sikhs were well aware of it, and they burned the bodi« 
of these religious assassins; thus, in popular estimation. 


(onverting them to Hindoos. One example of that 
kind was sufficient; for it caused the deepest horror 
throughout the countrj' in wliicli it occurred. The,evil 


was, that they had not always such just provocation. 
Atghan,5 were often burnt at Pe.shawur who had been 
killed in ordinary affrays, or even sometimes on sus- 
picion. It was a part of the deadly persecution which 
raged between the disciples of Govind and the followers 
of the Prophet, and made no pretence to a judicial pro¬ 
ceeding. The reader will remember that, in a note at 
page 91, Agha Abbas relates that he himself witnessed 
“ three of the countn,’ people, Muhommudans, pressed 
to labour the day before, and at night shot, on a pre¬ 
tended suspicion ot being thieves. Their bodies were 
hung on a gallows, and a fire had evidently been lit 
underneath, from the dreadful manner in which they 
were scorclicdand again, ‘‘ the body of a Khuttuk 
suspendt'd in company with a dog, and scorched. He 
had boon killed by a Sikh on some false pretence.’* 
But it done deliberately and dispassionately, from no 
vindictive motives, but with a sole desire to check such 
horrible offences and save hmnan life, it was, I am 
inclined to think, justifiable; and in similar circum¬ 
stances I would not do it myself, simply because it 
would be impolitic. To hang n Muhommudan for an 
attempted assassination would be admitted to Ibe right, 
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even by his countrymen, however much they might 
grieve at it. It would engender sorrow that he had 
not succeeded better, but not malice or revenge. But 
to rob the martyr of his religion, and number him 
among abominable inhdels, by a Hindoo burial, would 
be thought a step beyond the limits of just social retri- 
bution and the mere reprisal of a hostile religion. Hence, 
instead of putting down assassination, it would originate 
a feud. 

Saturday, January 22nd .—-The name of the assassin 
proves to be Zabtuh Khan, son of Sher Khan, village 
Hussunkheyl, in tuppeh Bazaar. His mother-in-law 
came and recognised his body ; but said he always lived 
a vagrant kind of life, never at home except to sleep. 
Had not been home for five or six days. There are 
two moolluJis (priests) in the fort, and I shall not excuse 
their lands in any way; for it is strict justice that the 
religious advisfer should suffer for the rebgious crime of 
his disciple. The doctrine is equally applicable tc coun¬ 
tries nearer England than Bunnoo ; and if it is true, as 
I was assured recently in Ireland, that the denunciation 
of any person firom the altar is almost immediately fol¬ 
lowed by his murder, most solemnly do I hold that the 
denouncing priest is guilty of that murder, and should 
suffer for it as much as if his eye had taken the 
cowardly aim, and his finger pulled the trigger. If the 
law cannot reach him, it is weak; and if public opinion 
will not support the Government in’strengthening that 

law,, such public opinion is morbid, and has lost the 

VOL. L. 
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manly vigour which distinguishes a country in its 

prime. 

♦ 

Took the accounts of the hhurreef (winter) harvest of 
tuppeh Bazaar ; from which it appeared that twelve forts 
w^ere in possession of lay ziimeendars, and ten of Syuds 
and other religious proprietors, while six thousand two 
hundred and elt;ven kunahls of ground belonged to the 
former, and two thousand six hundred and fifty-six to 
the latter ; so that in this tuppeh the priests have appro- 
priated nearer on(--lialf than one-third. At the rate of 
one-fourth of produce from the laymen, and only one- 
seventh from the priests, the land-tax of this tuppeh 
for.this winter harvest would be five thousand rupees: 
and if, as the j)eoplc say, the spring hai-vest is to the 
winter as one to two, then the whole yeai*’s revenue is 
seven thousand five hundred rupees. At this rate, if 
tolerably equ;xl, the twenty tuppehs would yield a lakh 
and a half of rupees per annum (one hundred and fifty 
thousand) ; but I fancy Bazaar is about the best. On 
the other hand, I expect the spring harvest must be 
nearly as good as the winter one, as there is water all 
the year round, and now that the irrigation will he open 
to every one, the w heat crops will be better still. The 
priests :ilso may be wcU raised to one-sixth of their pro¬ 
duce, and the revenue will still be very low*. But thQse 
are my orders, to conciliate the people by an easy assess¬ 
ment. They w^ill require it too: ftg the more the con¬ 
dition of this country is looked into, and the more the 
peasants come forw^ai'd to represent their cages and seek 
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redress, the clearer it becomes that their MuUicks have 
been mere nati consumere fruges. They ground the 
lyots, then wasted their gains. As the money came, so 
it went. “ Mal-i-mooft; dil be rihm !”* 

Sunday, January 23rd—Walked round the fort to 
see what damage had been done by the rain, which 
fell heavily all night. Walls very wet and pappy, but 

no downfall. There will not be another such fort on 
this side of the Indus. 

January 24<A.—This day my poor syce, Sookh Lai, 
died of the fearful wounds he had received fi-om the 
Ghazee. The native doctor thought he was in a fair 
way of recovery. It has temfied all my Hindoostanee 
servants, and I hear they are praying for my recall to 
Lahore. I have told jny moonshee (native secretary) to 
teU them that any one- of them whose heart fails had 
better go ; but if they stay with me, they must hold 
their tongues, and set an example to others, for Bunnoo 
is quite bugbear enough already. 

(Sookh Lai was an excellent servant, and a great loss 

to me, as he was the only one who could either dress 

or bring to the door an in-tempered but hard-working 

Arab horse that I had. Had he left either wife or 

children, I would have given them a small pension, but 

he had neither. Through the medium of a brother 

officer I found out his father, and sent him a present 
before leaving India.) 

* A Persian proverb, signifying that “the heart has ho 
scruples with wealth easily acquired/’ y 
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Nizamooddecn (a spy) says he overheard some 
Oolumds (priests) in the fort of one Jaffir Khan, in 
Daood Shah tuppeh, talking about some ten or twelve 
Oolumas in the next valley of Dour having turned 
Ghazees, for the sake of their faith, and sworn to kill 

• 1 A 


great 


the Sahib in Bunnoo. 

guards : perhaps the most vicious and degraded tribe of 
the Afghan nation. Their country is described to be a 
valley, about twelve koss long (eighteen miles) and five 
koss broad, surrounded by mountains. The Tochee 
runs through the centre of it, and it is watered like 


Bunnoo. There are about one hundred and fiity fortified 
villages in it, and the cultivation ia rich and abimdant. 
The people are perfectly independent of Cabul, and have 
always been friends with the Bimnoochees, and enemies 
of the Vizeerees. I understand that from the Vizeeree 
dam which I destroyed, to Dour, is not more than five 
or six koss, and after passing through a narrow gully 
the road is good. Agha Abbas, who visited Dour in 
1837, mentions that “ there is a peculiar tribe in the 


hills of Dour that shave one eyebrow, one moustache, 
and half the beard; and apply antimony with the finger 
above and below the eye, so as perfectly to disfigure their 
faces.” 

It may be useful to political officers if I give here 
the information obtained of the Dour tribes by both 
Agha Abbas and myself. He estimates their forts at 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty, and says 
« Thi •ee of the forts are large, the residences of .thfi 
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MuUicks. They 


Kheyl; 
foflows 




and the details he gives may be arranged as 


NAME. 

NUMBER OF 

DITTO 

FIGHTING NAMES OF 


HOUSES. 

SHOPS. 

MEN.- 

CHIEFS. 

Thuttee • . 

600 

65 

1000*1 

r Muhominud Khan, 

Ismail Kheyl . 

700 

100 

3000 

^ of the Khuttuk tribe. 
Ali Khan, 

Hydur Kheyl . 

300 

35 

2000 

Kum^ Khan, 

Total of three 
principal forts. 

J. 1600 

200 

6000 



From Thuttee to Ismail Kheyl (or as he sometimes 
calls it Moosakheyl) he calls five koss; and from the 
latter to Hydur Kheyl six koss (the country between 
these fwo “ particularly fertile, and well-watered.”) 
“ In every field of the vaUey there is a tower built 
for its defence. The people are much divided among 
themselves.” As usual, the priests masters. “ There 
are two Syuds here who are much looked up to. They 
are from Knnegoorrum; their names Jowahir Shah and 
Ghureeb Shah. All disputes are settled in their pre¬ 
sence, and they draw no contemptible revenue from the 
district.” 

The information I obtained while in Bunnoo does not 

apparently tally with the above; but Pushtoo names are 

so corrupted, that it is probable the three first on my 

list correspond with Agha Abbas’s three principal 
forts. 

% 
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NAME OF THE TUPPEII. 

Khuddee Kheyl . 

So Kheyl, or Wussokheyl 
Hydur kheyl . . . 

Eyduk . 

INIooharukzye 
Tuppaiee .... 
Meeram Shah 
Durpi Kheyl . . . 

Umzdnee .... 
INIullikh. 


NAMES OF THE CHIEFS. 

Nuwab and Shuddeeddr, 

Sheikh Hussun. 

Meerdad. 

Walee and Shuddeddr. 
Peydbooddeen. 

Muddasdn and Khunddree. 

Zureeb. 

Ukbur Shah, Muddasdn, Jungeer. 
Mdmddce, Meeruk, Khdnzum. 
Sher Khan. Beloch, Adum. 


Tuesdayy January 25th, —Hearing that several forts 
in the Daood Shah tuppeh were only half knocked 
down, I rode out in that direction this morning ; and 
finding several still half as high again as a man, I fined 
them ten rupees each to hurry their movements. 

The two Mullicks who ]ilanned killing me in one of 
their gateways were Jaffir Khan and ShadeeKhan; and 
1 thought it would be well, now that I was in their 
ncighboxnhood, to pay them a special visit. The two 
forts almost touched each other, and hardly any of 
either had been knocked down. They were very large, 
and full of people; therefore paucity of hands coidd he 
no excuse. Shadec Khan hid himself at our approach, 
which I have never known any Mullick to do yet, how¬ 
ever ill-disposed. Altogether 1 thought these two 
schemers desen^ed no mercy, and put a hea\w tine on 
each of fifty rupees, quartering horsemen on them till 

they piud it, which they did during the day. 

(The reader will remember that I gave the Bunnoo- 
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chees fifteen days wherein to raze their forts. At the 
end of that time many came to me and deprecated my 
being angry, or fining them for not fulfiUing their task 
in the appointed time, declaring that they had done 
their best, and appealing to the very great progress 
they had made. I was indeed quite content with their 
labours, but made a great favour of extending their 
days of grace. Twenty days had now elapsed, and 
about two-thirds of the destruction was accomplished.) 

In the whole of Bunnoo there may be now twenty 
or thirty uninhabited forts whose walls are still standing 
intact, there being no one to knock them down. Of 
the rest, I should say two hundred are already level 
with the ground, one hundred down as low as u man’s 
waist, and seventy or eighty as high as a man. The 
fact is that the demolition is no easy work. The mud 
is like iron, and the Bunnoochees hate labour as cor¬ 
dially as all other Puthdns. 

Nizamooddeen’s information of yesterday is con¬ 
firmed to-day. Baba Ootum Sing, a Sikh fakeer» in 

* It may seem strange to the European readei- mat a Sikh 
fakeer should reside securely in the bigoted conntiy of Ddtir, 
whose chief authorities were two priests of the Mohomiaudan 
religion. But the character of a fakeer is .sacred throughout 
the East, and come be in what name he will, he is Stm of 
superstitions reverence and charity; There wte; I rememberi 
in Lahore, a Muhommudah shrine named Ddttl-Qnnj'-Boksbj 
greatly revered by the Soonnee sect, and it wn.*« chiefly sup¬ 
ported by donations from the Sikh authoritie.!). The infamonS 
Ranee Jhunda constantly consulted it as an orade. Again the 
festival of the Busuntee, or Feast of Spring, is held with great 
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Dour, has, out of regard for his coimtrymen in this 
camp, written a goormookhee (note) to a Commandant 
in General Cortlandt’s artillery, and it was brought to¬ 
day by a Kuthree of Bazaar, named Dewan. Fuzzul Ali 
and the Commandant took it to Cortlandt, who sent 


it to me. It states, in a few words, that we had better 
be on our guard, as the tribes of eight countries, of 
which Dour is one, have banded together to strike a 
blow for their religion, led on by their Oolumds; that 
the gathering has begun, and will amount-to thirty-five 
thousand men; and that they will descend on Bunnoo 
in a few days by the Khoorrum road. The writer 
implores his friend not to let it be known from what 
quarter the information came, as it would cost him his 
life. The Hindoo who brought the note gave further 
particulars, that the stirrers-up of the whole are, as 
usual, the priests, aided by our old runaway rebel, 
Dilassuh Khan, and his son, Sheikhee; both of whom 
are, moreover, said to be in commimication with Meer 
Akrum Khan, a son of Dost Muhommud, the ruler of 


rejoicings by the whole population of Lahore, at a Muhoin- 
mudan shrine in the suburbs. More inconsistent still, a Sikh 


deputy-governor under General Cortlandt, named Sirdar Chunda 
Sing, was in the habit of sending propitiatory offerings to a 
Moslem shrine at Dera Ishmael Khan, and endeavouring to 
extract from it a prophecy that the Sikh nation would soon be 
free from the control of the English; and of course at liberty 


to oppress Muhommudans once more 1 Hearing this, I removed 
him from his government, quietly, hut did not expose him; 
when, throwing off all disguise, he joined the rebels in front of 


Lord Gough a army, and shared their defeat and ruin. 
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Cabul, now collecting revenue hard by xis in Khost, and 
also with the Barukzyes in my camp! On this latter 
point I questioned the Kuthree closely, but he persisted 
that it was the common talk of Dour that Dilassuh 
receives lettCTs from our Barukzyes. It is difficult to 
imagine what motive their leader. Sirdar Khwajuh 
Muhommud, can have for such an intrigue; but to 
endeavout to accoxmt for an Afghan’s intrigues is as 
idle as to disbelieve them for want of any apparent 

motive. I have certainly thought sometimes that he 

* 

look.s with jealousy on this subjugation of Bunnoo. 
Kohat was given in jageer to his father, as much 
because the Sikhs coidd not conquer it as to provide for 
a fallen foe; and he may argue that the reduction of 
Bunnoo may suggest the resumption and reduction of 
Kohat. To-morrow I shall send for him, and tell him 
plainly what I have heard, as I had much rather stop 
him in such a coiu^e than let him alone to pursue it 
for the sake of punishing him afterwards. 

As to the invasion itself, we have three thousand 
infantry, one thousand cavalry, eighteen guns, and eighty 
zumbooruhs, and if the whole of the thirty-five thousand 
Afghans were to come down, and be joined by the 
whole of Bunnoo, the most they could do would be to 
shut us in our fort. I have no doubt that an invasion 
is really in agitation, but doubt its being so extensive as 
described. We shall prepare for them all, notwith¬ 
standing. Meanwhile I have wTitten to the head priest 

great luck proves to hav'e a grant of 
charitable land in our own province of Tak), calling on 


in Dour (who by 
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him, if he wishes to retain it, to advise his disciples to 
be wse in time, lest the fate of Bunnoo be also the fate 
of Dour! This letter I send through Swahn Khan, 
Vizeeree, my never-failing assistant in aU troubles. The 
old man himself came in the evening to wai'n us of the 
Dour alliance, which has come to his hearing through 
his own countrymen in the hOls. He seems, however, 
to think that the snow is too heavy in the mountains 
where the “ allies” live, to admit of such an expedition 
just now, and expect that the Dourees will confine them¬ 
selves for the present to small forays on our grass-cut¬ 
ting parties, &c. I have profited by the hint, and ordered 
the camp foragers not to expose themselves towards the 
head of the Khoomim. 

AU the chief Syuds and Ooluma of Bunnoo caUed to 
express their happiness at my escape from the sword 
of the Ghazee, and gave in a formal petition to be aUowcd 
to swear on the Koran that they had not instigated the 
assassination. Of course I declined their oath, but 
accepted their congratulations—at just what they were 
worth. Took the opportunity of informing them, that 
if they got rid of me, they would probably get two Sahibs 
in my place 1 

January 26th .—With reference to the threatened 
invasion, directed a tank to be dug immediately in the 
fort. Two companies of sappers and miners hard at it. 
In thr(>e (lavs this will hold vvater enough for a month. 
We did not intend to lay in the fort supplies until 
the building was over, and the spring harvest gathered 
in, but it is now necessary to “victual” at once; and 
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not to cause alarm here, or raise the price of grain 
so as to distress the camp, our camels will cross over 
the Indus from Esaukheyl, where they are grazing, and 
bring supplies from Kuchee. 

Swahn Khan having received payment from Sher 
Must, partly in cash and partly in securities, has come 
to me to make out the receipt for him, being afraid to 
trust any one else, lest they should set down more cash 
than he has yet touched; in which case^ not being 
able to read, he would be cheated. A pleasing state of 
society to live in ! 

Three MuUicks have run away from tuppeh Daood 
Shah to join the reported invaders in Dour. Two of 
them are the men who conspired to kill me in the gate¬ 
way of their forts. The Hindoos who live in their 
villages have come to report it. Told General Cortlandt 
to write an order to the runaways to return within a 
week, or forfeit their lands. This Daood Shah tuppeh 
gives me more trouble than all Bimnoo put together. 
The Bimnoochees have a proverb, “ He comes from 
Daood Shah,” which is equivalent to, “ He is a born 
fool!” 

Went to see how the new town of Duleepshuhr gets 
on. Walls on three sides w£ust high. The Hindoo 
shopkeepers of Bazaar are beginning to desert even 
their kind master Lai Baz Khan, and want shops ih 
our city. Fear Bazaar will be knocked up^ ahd would 
much prefer its keeping its ground as a rival. 

Cortlandt dreadfully worried with the comploints if 
the peasantry against their own MuUieks. 
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In the course of some other business, Ursula Khan, 
a fine young lad, sixteen years old, son of one of the 
Sooraunee MuUicks, came in to impart to me his ovra 
and his father’s uneasiness about past murders. 

“ What,” he asked, “ is to be the law ?” I asked him, 
jokingly, “ What does it signify to a lad like you ? 
how many men have you killed?” He replied, modestly, 

“ Oh! I’ve only killed four, but father has killed eighty !” 
One gets accustomed to this state of society; but in Eng¬ 
land, what monsters of cruelty would this father and 
son be considered! Indeed, few people would like to be 
in the same room with them. Yet, ccEteris 'parihus, 
in Bunnoo, they are rather respectable men. 

Very little of the cold weather was now left, and as 
it was necessary that I should make a tour of the other 
countries under General Cortlandt’s government (T&k, 
Kolilchee, Drdbund, Choudwan, Girdng. and Dera 
Ishmacl Khan), and, if possible, make a revenue settle¬ 
ment of each for the next three years, I requested the 
Acting-Resident at Lahore to send some other Assistant 
to take my place, temporarily, in Bvinnoo, General 
Cortlandt remaining there tiU I returned, which would 
probably be the end of March, when my locum tenens 
could go back to his own district, General Cortlandt 
transfer his court to Dera Ishmael Khan, the head¬ 
quarters of his goveniment, and I remain to carry 
out my own xmdertaking in Bunnoo. On January 
28th, I received Mr. John Lawrence’s consent to this 
arrangement; and he wrote, “ I have this day written 
to Taylor to run do^Yn to Bunnoo for a month or six 
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weeks, so that you can make your touradding the 
following appropi-iatc advice, “ take care of yourself, 
or you will get killed by some fellow.” The feelings 
of an over-worked Resident at seeing one of his 
scanty number of Assistants in a position where he is 
very likely to get killed, and throw another province on 
his hands, may be supposed to resemble those of a 
“ lone woman” while packing up the vaUise of her only 
son just gazetted to a regiment in the neighbourhood 
of the Cannibal Islands. How very ill I took care 
of myself” in the said tour, and how very well I was 
“ wigged” by Mr. John Lawrence's successor for neaily 
“ getting killed by some fellow,” will be seen presently. 

Friday^ January ,—Decided that the mortga¬ 

gees, who hold lands in pledge, and not the mortgagers 
who have pledged them, shall pay the arreai’s of 
revenue due upon those lands. This refers to a cus¬ 
tom in Bunnoo, already alluded to in Chapter II., that 
when a landowner borrowed money and put his land 
in pawn on that account with his creditor, the debtor 
continued to be liable to all charges on that land, 
although the creditor reaped all the crops ! This was not 
only contrary to the Muhommudan law, but to justice, 
which was of more consequence, and I asked Mr. 
John Lawrence's advice as to putting an end to it. He 
decided that credit should be given to the landlord for 
the rent of his lands in pawn, minus a fair rate 
of interest, say twelve per cent.or in other words, 
that after the mortgagee had paid himself twelve per 
cent, interest on his own advance, and defrayed the 
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expenses of cultivation, he should cany the balance of 
the produce of the laud to the repayment of the loan. 
This vfas full justice to the landlord, but it was still 
inconvenient, as it left him to pay the land-tax for which 
he had often no means; and I so far modified the ar¬ 
rangement tis to take the land-tax out of the landlord’s 
rent in the hands of the mortgagee; thus paying 
Government first and the usurer second, which is the 
order of their actual rights. This new law was a very 
great boon to the whole proprietaiy of Bunnoo, and if 
since acted up to must have already released many 
estates from the usurious grasp of the priests "ftnd 
Hindoos. 

Engaged all day with an intricate case of land 
claimed by a Peshawur meean (religious teacher) ; it has 
occupied me two days, and will take another, but the 
development of it was highly interesting. The history 
commences thus:— 

“ The daughter of Shahbul inlierited the lands from 
her father, and we killed her, and took away the 
landsand it continues on in the same strain through 
a succession of masters, who all took hy force, and 
were expelled in turn; some killed, others mutilated, 
&o. Two were condemned to death, but as a personal 
favour, and to oblige a neighbour who interceded for 
them, they merely had their hands chopped off! 

Vizeeree manners! Swahn Klian asked, to-day, 
for a few days’ leave, to go home and sleep with his 
wife. 

Bunnoochee manners! Ursula Khan begged to be 
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allowed to sit on the carpet, and contemplate me, as he 
had fallen in love with me! The only way to take 
these things is philosophically. It is of no use to get 
angry, where no offence is intended. 

January ‘29 th. —Receiv'ed a visit from Sirdar Khwajuh 
Muliommud Khan, and his cousin, Alim Khan. The 
former has been absent on a shooting excursion, there-; 
fore I have not sooner had an opportunity of telling him 
the report from Dour, about his correspondence with 
DUassuh Khan. He denied it solemnly, and showed 
many arguments, such as “ the Shkar’s kindness,” 
“ salt,” “ fidelity,” “ hopelessness of success,” &c., why 
he could not possibly have done so base an action; but 
he was not indignant at the suspicion, as I think an 
honest man should have been. However, I do not 
mean to imply that he is guilty. His mode of meet¬ 
ing the charge may be quite in character with an Afghan, 
and probably he was no more surprised at being asked 
whether he was a traitor, than a Swiss milkmaid, if 
her lover inquired whether she had a goitre. 

No fresh news from Dour about the invasion, but I 
have sent special messengers there to see what is going 
on. It has been raining here the last two or three 
days, and what is rain in the plains, is snow in the 
mountains; so this will stop any movement for some 
time. 

A discovery has been maae that the jureeh hushes 
(revenue measurers), who estimated the Murwut 
crops last harvest, took bribes from every Mullick in 
Murwut, and registered about half the produce ! A 
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MuUick has come forward, on account of some other 
enmity, and proved the fraud. Ordered all the jureeb 
kushes to be apprehended, and sent for all the Murwut 
MuUicks. The informer’s name is Muhommud Klian, 
of By ram, and all the other chiefs went to his house in 
a body, to beg him not to split; but he said he had 

He mvist 


both 


made the accusation, and must prove it. 
be protected, as he will be a marked man, 
among the MuUicks and the Government officials. 
This is an instance of the corruption that goes on in 
the coUection of the revenue, under a native rule. 
Such a thing could not occur in the territories of the 
East India Company. The same jureeb kushes, who, 
in this case, favoured the landowners, might with 
nearly equal facility, have oppressed and cheated them. 

To save a second notice of this case of gross fraud, I 
may as weU state the result in this place. From a 
preliminary inquiry into one of the three tuppehs of 


Mui-wut, named Totehzye, it appeared that at least 
two-thirds of the revenue had been suppressed; but 
as the landholders came forward, and volunteered to pay 
double what they had registered, I let them off at that 
rate, on condition that they would divulge the details; 
when it was admitted that two-tlurds was the lowest 
that had been kept back, and, in some cases, three- 
fourths 1 


The other two tuppehs of Byrdm and Dreyplareh 
refused to expose the officials, whom they admitted 
they had bribed; and I imposed on them the fiiU 
additional charge of two-thirds. 
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I next suspended the K4rdar, or Government 
collector, and made him over for trial to Lieutenant 
Taylor, who acqvdtted him of participating in the 
frauds of his underlings. 

Sunday, Januaiy 30th .—No business. Very hea^^* 
rain. Glad to hear the rain has reached Murwut 


abundantly. 


The harvest there will he enormous. 


Some rain has also reached Dera, where it was sadly 


wanted. 


An English reader can scarcely understand the intense 
interest with which every watery speck on the horizon is 
watched and welcomed in the countries Trans-Indus, 


where fully two-thirds of the soil have no other means 
of irrigation than the uncertain clouds. 

January 3\st .—The rain has done considerable 
damage to our fort, the work never having had time to 
dry. Once dry, the Bunnoo mud would turn any rain. 
But the delightfully moist accounts from Murwut, 
and even that thirsty plain, Koldchee, qidte cormter- 
balance our injuries. 

Between the extremest cultivation of Bunnoo on the 
south, and the town of Lukkee in Murwut, is a plain, 
ten koss long, and capable of cultivation, but barren 
for want of water. It appears that the people can 
remember the whole being irrigated by the water of the 
Khoorrum, after satisfying the fields of Bunnoo; but 
this was many years ago, and at some period of un¬ 
natural order in the valley. For years, such has been 
the quarrelling at the head of the canals, the un- 
gation barely reached the southern border of Bunnoo: 

VOL. I. ® 
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but now that a royal army has taken up its abode here, 
and put a stop to all irrigation feuds, the happy idea has 
entered into the minds of the proprietors on the borders 
of Murwut and Bunnoo to cut canals and draw the 
KhooiTum water through the whole length of the 
waste to Lukkee, where it will fall into the Goombceluh, 
and in a few minutes be borne once more into the 


parent stream of Khoorrum. Xhis will, in fact, create 
a new country; and I liave told all the zumeendars 
to attend, and point out the course of the canal to me, 
when I go on my tour; but so many adjoining villages 
spring up, and claim shares of the land, that it will 


win 


a list of the claimants: the people of Moghulkheyl, 
Puhdrkheyl, Khoojjuree, Kukkee, Gimdee, Moosahkheyl, 
Mumushkheyl, and Bazeedkheyl. 


Great complaints against one Ghuzza Khan, a But- 
tunnee robber, whose hold is at a place called Ghubbur, 
in the hiUs above EKirrikee in Murwut. His operations 
are extensive, and he is the rallying point of all the 
outlaws of this border; he is said to be assisted by 
the Murwutees of Moosahkheyl and Durrikee, who, till 
very lately, were themselves in rebellion. Securities 
must be taken from the Munvutees, and Ghuzza Khan 
be routed out, when we have leisure for such niceties 
of government as hunting a highwayman. 

The news of the Dour rising is again rife to-day, and 
I heard one circumstance which looks very much like 
business, but shows also how flimsy is the bond of union 
wliieh is to hoJoI hese douffhtv thirty-five thousand 
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men together. The Dour ■ people have distrihuted 
among themselves a capitation-tax of one nipee, which 
they calculate will amount to twelve thousand rupees 
(much obliged to them for this contribution to their 
statistics: a capitation-tax of twelve thousand rupees 
represents twelve thousand fighting men, for the males 
alone wear turbans, by which the tax is counted.) 
DUassuh Khan’s eldest son promises to add three thou¬ 
sand rupees to the common stock: total, fifteen thousand 
rupees, which is to be paid to the Vizeerees of Musjeet 
to assist them. Hitherto the Dourees and Vizeerees have 
been enemies. Watches are set at the Bunnoo passes 
to arrest spies (I hope they will not kill mine!) ; and I 
hear the Dourees are so rampant that they declare the 
Bunnoochees are no longer worthy to be called Afghans, 
hut must be considered Hindoos, and as such killed 
wherever met with. 


February Isi, 1848.—Talking over the proposed 
canal with Jdffir Khan, of Ghoreewal, and finding that 
his plan embraced the seizing of begdrees (forced 
labourers), I have thought it hest to conclude a bargain 
with him, as follows: I wUl give them from Government 
a bonus of one thousand rupees, tow^ds the payment 
of hired laboiu’ers; if the zumeendars, whose lands are 


to benefit, will labour free. He has thankfully accepted 
the ofier, and gone ofif to tell the rest. 

Two days ago, a Havildar was walking wdth a 
Kuthree towards camp, when they came up with two 
or three Afghans, talking together in the middle of the 
road. The Kuthree understood Pushtoo, and catching 

Q 2 
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a word or two of the conversation, pretended to stop 
and pick a thorn out of his foot, and so heard that on 
Thursday or Friday, four or five Bunnoochees (finding 
that one is of no use) are to try their hands at cutting 
their way into my tent in a body. Some of the con¬ 
spirators they said were now working at our fort as 
a preliminary. The stupid Havildar, instead of marking 
the men who held this conversation, did not even 
report it till to-day. Similar information has been 
given also from another quarter to Colonel Holmes. 

Dewan, the Kuthree of Bazaar, who brought the 
goormookhee (letter), on 25th January, from the Sikh 
fakeer in Dour, and took back an answer, has this 
morning returned with a reply from the fakeer, who 
writes that the 25th of Mdgh (four days hence) is fixed 
for the rallying of the rebels. The Kuthree estimates 
the Muhsood (or Musjeet) Vizeerees at ten thousand, 
the Turreekheylees at eight thousand, and the Dourees 
at ten thousand. He says it is not true that a tax of 
twelve thousand rupees has been self-imposed by the 
Dourees to pay their Vizeeree allies, but that the agree¬ 
ment is this, Dilassuh Khan undertakes to feed the 
force “ until our camp is plundered ; after which, every 
man is to help himselfl” The Vizeerees inquired what 
arrangements were to be made about the spoil? It 
was necessary that the Dour people should swear to 
give them a free passage back again through Dour, to 
their own hills, as they return with the plunder! Finally, 
It was agreed that the Vizeerees w^ere to have two- 
thirds of the spoil, and the Dourees and Turreekheylees 
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the other third. A suspicion is already afloat among 
the Dourees, that I have ofiered their allies three thoii- 
sand rupees not to join them. Two Brahmins, fakeers 
from Hindoostan, were killed by the Dourees three days 
ago, on suspicion of their being spies instead of fakeers; 
the Dourees themselves who know nothing but Pushtoo 
being of opinion tl-at they did not speak proper Hiudoo- 
stanee. Some MooUuhs of Dotu have gone off to Khost 
to preach the Crescentade. Dilassuh’s son sat nunna- 
wateuh* at the door of Zeywur Shah, the Syud of Kane- 
goorrum, until the holy man gave his consent to the 
insurrection. Dilassuh himself is sick, and in bed. 
Our Bunnoo Mullicks are said to be in constant cor¬ 
respondence with him, 

February 2nd .—During a visit paid me to-day by 
Sirdar Ediwajuh Munommud, we had some conversation 
about the relative value of land here, and land in and 

* This interesting custom has not escaped the notice of 
Mrv Elphiastone, wtio th\is explains it: 

“ The most remarkable is a custom peculiar to this people, 
called Nannawautee (from two Pushtoo words, meahing, “ I 
have come iu”) A peison who has a favour to ask, goes to 
the house or tent of the mau on whom it depends, aud refuses 
to sit on bis carpet, or partake of his hospitality, till he shall 
grant the boon required. The honour of the party thus solicited 
will incur a stain if he does not grant the favour asked of him ; 
and so far is the practice carried, that a man overmatched by 
his enemies will sometimes go nannawautee to the house ot 
another, and entreat him to cake up his quarrel, which the 
other is oblinrod to do, unless he is utterly unable to interfere 

O 

with effect, or unless some circumstance renders bi^ interference 
obviously improper,” Vol. 1. pp. 295, 296. 
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about Peshawur. He startled me with the assertion, 
that in Kohat, a jurceb* of land produces, in the year, 
from fifteen to thirty rupees, and that he takes two- 
thirds of the produce, in rent, from his ryots. The 
Bunnoochees here might derive a world of contentment 
from a comparison of this with their own light assess¬ 
ment of one-fourth on laymen, and one-sixth on 
priests. 

A great deputation of Syuds and Ooluma waited on 
rne foi instructions how to draw up their statements 
ot free lands, which 1 gave them. They' then went on 
to beg they might be allowed to erect low walls round 
their dwellings in the villages, as now that the forts 
are knocked down every passer-by can look into their 
women s apartments. I promised to send a trustworthy 
Muhommudan to see the premises, and point out where 
walls might be built without degenerating into forts 
again. The Bunnoochees have been so long accus¬ 
tomed to the feeling of having a fortress all round them 
that they feel quite cold at the idea of the fresh air cir¬ 
culating through their villages. But I think the better 
class of Ooluma are beginning to be reconciled to the 

new order of things, and sec that after all they are not 
going to be hardly treated. 

A jureeb of laud is sixty' guz, or yards, square; but the 

yard differs in length in different parts of India. The Ilahee- 

guz, established by the great Ukbur. is given by Professor Forbes 

as thirty-three Lnglish inches. The Akalee-guz, used hy the 

Sikhs, is longer than our English vard; but I forget the precise 
niunber of inches. 
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FebTuavy 3i'd. —Nizamooddeen, my polymorphous 
spy, has returned from another trip to Dour. He 
confirms the accounts of the intentions and wishes of 
the tribes; but says they are so divided with mutual 
suspicions, and so alarmed with, the idea that they 
themselves are going to be invaded by us, that a united 
plan seems impossible. The warning letter I sent to 
the Syud, Zeywur Shah, had a vei'y amusing effect. 
Zeywur Shah happened to be away, in Tiik; so the 
Dourees put his brother under arrest for .carrying on a 
treasonable correspondence with the Sahib in Bunnoo. 
In vain the junior Sj-ud urged that he could not help 
the Sahib writing to his elder brother, he was not be¬ 
lieved ; and all confidence was given up in a moment in 
a man who just before was one of their leaders ! 
Similar reports are afloat of a correspondence between 
me and Dilassuh, and the common people are des¬ 
cribed as living in a state of continual fright of our 
force arri^'ing and lajing waste their fields; a feeling 
which I shall cultivate, by carrying on the new road 
(wliich is being made from Lukkee to Duleepgurh) 

from Duleepgurh to' the Dour hUls, so as to be ready 
for anything. 

Nizamooddeen confirms the murder of the two Hin- 
doostanee fakcers, suspected of being spies. He himself 
got admission by forging a letter, as if from Shcr Must 
Khan and Meer Alum Khan, of Bunnoo, to sohoe 
Syuds in Dour, inquiring “ how the insurrection was 
getting on ?” The Syuds wrote in reply, “ That the 
tribes promised, but no reliance could be placed in them.’ 

H says he saw one poor man, a beggar, kneadipg 
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flour that had been given him in charity. A Dourec 
drew his sword and cut his head off. The bystanders 
asked what he did that for? He replied; “ Poor 
devil! life was a burden to him. With what difficulty 
ho got that bread !” (The very principle upon which 
gentlemen in England shoot their old pet dogs and 
horses, and some tribes of Indians eat their grey¬ 
headed fathers and mothers!) 

On the whole I am glad of this account; for I was 
beginning to think it would not be right of me to go 
on circuit to Kolachec, and leave Taylor perhaps to 
encounter an inx asion intended for my special destruc¬ 
tion. Now T do not think it can possibly come off for 
three months, if at aU. 


Esau Khan, the tirst Ghazee, was hanged this day, 
his sentence having been confirmed by Mr. John Law¬ 
rence. He asked if any harm was to be done to his 
father and mother, and when Jissured to the contrary, 
seemed quite content, but begged that he might be 
put out of ]>ain as quickly as possible. Poor wretch ! 
How one’s feelings soften as time throws its veil over 
an offence. Three weeks ago, 1 condemned this assiissin 
to death, with rather a pvedomiiirtincc of contempt for 
tlie cowardly nature of his crime. Now I have to think 
of tile murdered sentry before I can un-pity him and 

justify myself! 

Just before the execution, a huge snake crawled out, 
from beneath the gallows and wjis killed; a strange 
coincidence, which the natives considered any tiling hut 


accidental 

mArniiifT niv brnri'r Nibalee, horrOWcd UD OW 
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juzaa from a horseman, to go out dove-shooting. The 
gun burst, and killed him on the spot. 

All my Hindoostanec servants now began to think 

Bunnoo an enchanted and accursed land (what with 

assassinations, accidents, and rumouiii of wars), and 

went about their work with the aii- of men in a powder- 

mill, who know that they live on the verge of an explo- 
sion. 

Friday, February 4iA.—General Cortlandt has taken 
the accounts of two tuppehs in detail, and finds that 
Meer Alum, their Mullick, has merely taken from them 
two thousand rupees over and above their proper reve¬ 
nue, and yet tells us that the people have not paid their 
arrears. These are “ the good shepherds” truly. 

Occupied a great part of the day with taking depo¬ 
sitions of soldiers in the Dogruh regiment. Their corps 
was originally raised by the Jummoo Rajubs, who en¬ 
gaged jageers for raising them. Maharajuli Goolab 
Sing now claims their arms, and instead of applying to 
the Lahore Government or the British Resident for 
them, besets the men’s homes and families in his country, 
and billets soldiers on them, with the announcement that 
they will not be withdrawn until the absent Dogruhs 
either send back their muskets, others in exchange, or 
their value. Goolab Sing was quite penurious enough 
to look after such small matters; but I believe his real 
object was to bully the men into lea^^ng tte Lahore 
service, and come home to him their natural chief. 
They would have gladly done so, had there been any 
comparison between the two services, for Dogruhs’ love 
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tlieir tiomes with the usual affection of mountaineers; 
but whatever might be the irregularities of the Sikh 
army before the English war, or its clipped and 
diminished privileges afterwards, there was always more 
hope and better pay in it than in that of Jummoo. 
The common pay of a soldier in Goolab Sing’s service 
was four rupees a-month, half of which was paid in 
coarse flour rations," and half kept in very long arrears, 
the said arrears saddled with fines at every convenient 
opportunity. Hence his service was resorted to only as 
a pis aller; and so it will probably continue, for avarice 
is one of the few passions which strengthen with old 
age. ' 

For this reason, I think there cannot be anything 
more unfounded than the alarm so prevalent, both in 
India and England, about Goolab Sing’s military re¬ 
sources. Those who have had the best means of 
inquiring into them, estimate his guns under one hun¬ 
dred, his cavalry under two thousand, and his whole 
infantry, regulars and irregulars together, under twenty- 
five thousand. Of the guns the majority are of small 
calibre (two or three pounds), suited only to hill war¬ 
fare. It is doubtful whether he could bring half a 
dozen troops or batteries of six-pounders into the field. 
Such an ai'my, ill-equipped, ill-clothed, and ill-paid, need 
not be very terrible to the rulers of British India, who 
can afford to occupy their most recent conquest with 
neai'ly fifty thousand men. 

The Indian newspapers are now teeming with Goolab 
Sing’s hospitality to English travellers in Cachmere. 
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That singularly able man has evidently appreciated the 
English character, and is getting the legs of the public 
under his mahogany. The tide of opinion will perhaps 
now turn violently in his favour, and from being “ the 
most dangerous enemy,” he will become “the best 
friend of the British Government.” Truth, as usual, 
lies between the extremes. Goolab Sing neither is, nor 
ever will be, a sincere friend of the British Government. 
What Asiatic Sovereign is ? It is sufficient if they are 
consistent allies. Be they Hindoos, or be they Muhom- 
mudans, their religion, wliich is their strongest senti¬ 
ment, dreads and abominates Christianity. They are 
thus incapable of love; but they are not of gratitude. 

Goolab Sing is probably as gratelul as a very bad 
man can be, and divides the merit of his success in 
tolerably equal shares between our power and his own 
cunning. Old age and good fortune have dulled the 
once keen edge of his ambition, and he would be con¬ 
tented if he could be assured. He knows that he is 
known. He has the English papers read to him, and 
sees that he is an object of suspicion to all, and of 
ambitious hope to many. He dieads the British, 
because the British dread him; and stores his armoury, 
because he is threatened with a war “ next cold weather,” 
If ever, therefore, he becomes our actual enemy, it will 
either be because he thinks us his, or because, in 
moments of difficulty, we desert ourselves, and cause 

him to be doubtful of the issue. A musket-barrel is 

« 

said to be “prgpf” when it has been loaded to the 
muzzle and fired off without bursting. Goolab Sing 
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has a right to claim “ the Tower mark.” We may 
suspect, nay, we may know, that he truckled with the 
Sikhs before the battle of Goojurat; but we know also 
that he did not go over. Take him therefore quantum 
ualeat, he is a reed that must not be leant on—not a 
club that wc need fear. * 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Heard from Taylor, who started from Peshawur to 
relieve me of my duties here on Monday last, and will 
reach Kurruk on Monday next. Ordered one hundred 
horsemen of the Barukzyes to meet and escort him 
fi-om Kurruk. 

A letter from the Dour Synd, who vows that he is 
dissuading his disciples; but advises me, by way of retort, 
to take care of myself, or some of the Bunnoochees will 
kill me some fine day, and render invasion altogether 
superfluous. 

Swahn Khan rather thinks the invasion wiU occur, 
and advises me to call for more troops here; but then 
he has no experience of guns. Our little force might 
be put on the defensive by an immense horde of ene¬ 
mies, but could never be approached. 

February 5 th .—Sent Swahn Khan off to Kurruk, 
to meet Taylor, who has a company of infantry with 
him, and wiU therefore be obliged to encamp one night 
in the Thull. Swahn Khan being with him, wUl pre¬ 
vent any row between the Vizeerees and the escort of 
Barukzyes. 

Told Swahn, as he was going that way, to coUect the 
stipulated nuzzurana, or tribute, of two hundred and 
fifty fat doombuh (sheep), from his countrymen. 
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It is u(jw some days since I sent to the Buk- 
k}kheyl Vizeerces, on the west of Bunnoo, to come in 
and give securit)' for lea-sang off their system of plunder: 
but they pay little attention to Swahn Khan’s sum- 
mons, or friendly advice, being of another branch of the 
Vizeerees; and the only answer I can get out of them 
is, “ that they are afraid to come in, on account of their 
old offences, having spent years in fighting the Bun- 
noochoes.” It only remains, therefore, to build a small 
fort upon their lands, wliich will both keep them off and 
watch the Tochco jiass into Dour. Another one is 
wanted at the head of the Khoorrum and the other pass. 
(Memorandum. These must not be sentry-boxe.s ; but 
big enough to hold twenty-five footmen and fifty horse¬ 
men, each.) 

Sunday, February 6 th .—^Walked over the fort, which 
has made great progress since the rain ceased. (Memo¬ 
randum. To order the corner bastions of the inner fort 
to be six feet higher than the rest of the wall, so as to 
sweep well over the cantonment walls, and hit anything 
within a reasonable distance under them.) 


Ordered a vegetable garden to be laid out, between 
the fort and the Khoonaim, for the soldiers; each com¬ 
pany to have its owm plot. 

February 1th .—Rozee 
old Swahn Khan, came to tell me that a detachment of 
the Musjeet, or Muhsood, Vizeerees, has actually arrived 
in Dour, and the attack is talked about in five or six 
days. Positively I am sick of this “ Coming, coming,” 
but never “ Come.” 


, the “ man Friday” of 
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Fehi'uGvy ^th. — Stx^klia Sing, Afljutant of aitillcry, 
has received another letter from Baba Ootuiu Sing, the 
Sikh fakeer in Dour, who writes that the invasion was 
nearly giv'en up for want of funds; but Dilassuh has 
come forward, and now twenty thousand ^vlubsood Vizec- 

' V 

rees are collected, and will make a night-attack onus in 
five or six days. ' If indeed they arc collected, tlu^y must 
cither fight soon, or disperse for want ot commissariat; 
but I do not exactly understand where this collection is. 
If in Dour, the Baba would have seen them, and said 
so : 4f in their own country, they have plenty to do before 
they can reach us. 

Nizamooddeen says the Dourees have offered one- 
tenth of their lands to these Vizeeiees, to defend the 
rest from the Sahib. They replied: “ The Sahib takes 
one-fourth in Bunnoo, therefore you must give us one- 
fourth here; for it is better for you to have Puthdns 
for masters than infidels. We will then occupy the 


passes, and keep everybody out.” 

These Dourees will end in bringing the wolf into their 
fold, either in Vizeeree or English clothing- I am 


quite satisfied, in my own conscience, that I never gave 


them any reason for entertaining such a thought as a 
Sikh invasion; but it was a natural suspicion for 


Afghans; and as they acted on it, and talked of in- 
\'ading me first, I have certainly thrown out hints, on 
purpose, that if they did not keep quiet and mind then- 
own affairs, I might one day pay them a visit. 


It being proved against a Mullick, to-day, that he 
had realized more of lust year’s arrears than he had paid 
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in, T askod him the reason; he replied, naively: “ I kept 
the rnuncy till you came again!” 

Fchruary 9th ,—The best report we have had yet! 
Mean Mimawurooddcen tells me that it is at last quite 
s(‘ttlrd (and no nonsense), that the insurgents shall 
advance on Bunnoo by three roads : the Muhsood Vizee- 
re<'s, by tlie Shakto road, which emerges in the lands 
of the Janct'kheyl (not at the Tochce river, but a little 
rivulet called Khyssore); the Dourecs, by the Bdran 
road; and the Khostees, by that of the Khoorrum. 
This is Ix'causc they cannot trust themselves in each 
other’s company; and though they are all to meet 
once, inside Bunnoo, to swear mutual fidelity, they are 
to di\'id(‘ again, and make separate attacks. Friday is 
fix(Tl, and the Mean says, if it does not take place then, 
it will never take place. 

Stait Taylor word of the above, as he is delayed on 
the road; and, supposing the report to be true, a small 
d('tachinent might be set upon by the Bunnoocheos 
at such a favourable crisis. 

All that seems to me proved is, that the Dourees 
arc intriguing with all the neighbouring tribes to get up 
an invasion; and this is sufficient to make us take great 
precautions, but aftbrds. no cause for the least anxiety. 
Our position is strong, if our people only know it. 
The great thing is to show no apprehension, and even 
conceal precautionary measures, if possible; for, so long 
as our own soldiers are in good heart, they may defy all 
Cabul in the fort they have now nearly finished. 

Some Symls i)f ^Munjcckhcyl, two koss tVom Tccrec, 
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in the Khnttuk hills, have been always in the habit of 
trading between their own country and Bunnoo. Four 
days ago their people, with two hundred and forty bul¬ 
lock loads of grain (one and a half maunds each, equal 
three hundred and sixty maunds, equal twenty-eight 
thousand eight hundred pounds), sixteen loads of 
pomegranate skins, and other articles, were on their 
way to Bunnoo, and had reached a place called 
Zungdnah, two and a half koss from Gomettuh when 
the Hathce Kheyl Vizecrees (under liostan, Wallce- 
ddd, and Kazim) sallied out, and stopped the Kafiluh, 
which they then carried off to their own homes; 
assigning as a reason that if the Khuttuks carry all 
their grain to Bunnoo, it w^ill be so dear that they, 
the Vizeerees cannot buy it! The drivers of the 
bullocks went back and told their masters, the Syuds, 
who came and bought off their property, with a pro¬ 
mise of one hundred and sixty rupees on tiieir return 
from selling it They now complaitr to me of this 
extraordinary import duty, and want free trade. 
This they shall have for our own sakes, for if we are 
restricted to Bunnoochee corn, the price will rise very 
high. As yet, importations have kept the market 

down; wheat has come in from the vicinity of Cabul, 

« 

and rice from Jummoo! Both speculations failed; as 
the grain was cheaper here than where it came from. 

February \Oth .—Being determined to establish an 
outpost at the head of the Khoorrum, I sent workmen 
to repair an old fort that is there, and has been deserted 
by the Vizecrees, w'ho no sooner saw that I wanted to 

" R 2 
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occupy it than they politely offered to knock it down. 
'I'his 1 refused, and they have now driven off my work¬ 
men from the repairs, and turned a stream of water on 
to the foundations, so as to bring down the walls. When 
tills was first reported to me, I remembered the Dour 
invasion, and thought this might possibly be a trap to 
draw a small party of our soldiers near the Klioonnim 
Pass, where the “ allies” may be in wait to pounce 
on them. So I sent a strong body of Iwo hundred 
Barukzye horse, and one hundred regular cavalry, under 
Colonel Holmes, with orders to seize any persons found 
injuring the fort, and to show no quarter if they re¬ 
sisted. If numbers against them, send word to me. 
On arrival, they found that the vagabonds had made 
off, after flooding the fort with w’ater, which our party 
svith ditflculty managed to turn in another direction. 

I have ordered one hundred Barukzye horse and forty 
Rohillas to occupy the old fort till the repairs are 
complete, when seventy-five men will remain in it 
])ermanently. 

Sirdar Khwajuh Muhommud came to beg off his one 
hundred horsemen from this duty. I was much annoyed 
and told him if his men had no stomach for the. job, I 
would certainly send Sikh regulars ; but in that case his 
one hundred men must take the place of the Sikh re¬ 
gulars in the fort works. He then declared it was not 
safe for so small a body to be detached during these 
ticklish times. Pretending to see the justice of his 
representation, 1 reflected for a moment, and then said; 
“ Very true ; I agree with you, more ought to go, so 
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make your one hundred three hundred, and then con¬ 
sider yourself responsible for the post.” He was dread¬ 
fully taken aback, and so ashamed, that I let him down 
to two hundred. This will cure him, I dare sav, of 
shirking duty. His lines too seem very empty, and I 
fear he has sent some of his contingent home without 
leave. Not to be too hard on him, I have warned him 
that in a few days I shall take a muster, so this will 
enable him to recal them. It is necessary to keep 

one eye open and one eye shut with these holiday 
soldiers. 

A chief has come down from Dour, and applied for an 

interview. Told him to come to-morrow. He has not 

. • 

ventvu-ed beyond the Meeree tuppehs, where his screams 
might be heard in his own valley ! 

« 

February 1 \ th .—Rode out along with General Cort- 
landt to meet Taylor, and got within a koss and a half 

4 

of Luttummur before Taylor’s party came in sight. 
Taylor passed by Luttummur, and says it is well in¬ 
habited, and the people apparently well off. Taylor 
has only been eight days in coming from Peshawur; 
good marching with a company of infantry. Riding 
home through the Sooraunee tuppehs, I think we saw 
only four forts either wholly or in part standing; and 
three of them proved to have neither inhabitants nor 
owners, with grain grov^ng in them like the fields out¬ 
side. Ordered the neighbours to unite and knock 
them all down. 

The Mullick from Dour came to-day, according to 
appointment. His name is Lara Khan, of Hydur- 

J ■ I 
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khevl; he f^ivcs the same account of the rising in his 
country as Nizamooddecn has done. Reports came to 
Dour that the Bunnoochec forts were being knocked 
down by our soldiers, cattle seized, property plundered, 
the women seductid, and every other atrocity com¬ 
mitted b} the Sikhs and the Sahibs. The Dourees 
with their !Mullicks and their Moolluhs assembled, and 
discussed this state of affairs; and being unanimously 
of opinion that the army would next come on to Dour, 
they agreed that it would be better to take up arms, 
and go and fight the kaffirs in Bunnoo. Lara Khan 
was determined to come and judge for himself how 
things were going on; and though all the neighbours 
told him he would never come back alive, he set off, 
and hid himself in one of the Meeree forts some 
days, to see whether any soldiers came to plunder, or to 
carry off the women. He saw nothing of this sort, 
but was told, on the other hand, how, a few weeks 
ago, the Sahib had come there and broken down the 
Vizcerec dam, and given water to the Mcerces, to enable 
them to sow their fields Still he was incredulous, and 
said, ‘ Perhaps this is too far for the plunderers to come; 
let me go nearer the camp.** So he came to a village 
close to us, and again watched: he saw no \aolence of 
any Wnd, but everybody going about their own busi¬ 
ness. He then took heart, and came cautiously into 
camp, and looked about him. He said ; “ At first I 
fek my heart bursting with anger when I saw kaffirs 
(infidels) around me on all sides; but when I sat down 
by the Sahib’s tents, and saw everybody coming to 
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the adawlut (court of justice), and their cases being 
heard, and justice done, then the tightness of my heart 
was relaxed, and I went away, saying, “What lies 
they tell in Dour!” As he repeatedly said his friends 
would be surprised to see him back again, I gave him a 
gaudy silk loongee (scarf) to tie round his old turban, 
and told him to tell the Domees, not only that he had 
been into the dreadful camp of the kaffirs but had 
been kindly treated there; and that the head kaffir 
himself, the redoubtable Sahib, sent them all word, 
that if they minded their own aflfairs he woiild never 
come to their country; but if they attempted to 
excite war, he • would, as soon as he had leisme, treat 
them as a neighbovu-’s house on fire, and extinguish 
them in self-preservation. 

Last night a few Afghans came down to the 
Khoomim outpost, and fired four or five shots; but 
finding the place well occupied, retired again. To-day 
Cortlandt had two hundred men at work at it; pulled 
an old door out of another fort, and set it up in the 
outpost; and the place is now tenable. 

February \1th .—Asked Taylor to go and inspect 
the repairs of the Khoorrum outpost. Fifty horse 
along with him for fear of accidents. Returned at 
sunset, and reports walls fourteen feet high all round, 
but want a rampart to enable the garrison to fire 
from them. Door also weak. 

Mean Munawiu-ooddeen came to take his leave to go 

to Sungurh; said all chance of the allies coming to- 

* 

gether was now at an end. The Khostees have refused 
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to come on account of the snow. The Muhsood 
Vizeerees* are fighting among themselves; the son of 
one chief, Jehangeer, having killed the son of another 
chief, Shahzad, and thus thrown the tribe into com¬ 
plete confusion. The Dourees, deserted on all sides, are 
inclined to throw themselves on our mercy, and only 
wait for the least overture to make a formal submission. 
This is rushing on to their fate ! Cortlandt has similar 
information from other quarters. 

When the rumours of this Dour invasion first reached 
me, I duly reported it to the Acting-Resident at Lahore. 
With that promptness to meet danger whioh was com¬ 
mon to him^ and the brother for whom he was acting, 
Mr. John Lawrence immediately ordered another regi¬ 
ment (the Futteh Pultun) to march from its station, at 
Hussun Abdal (between the Indus and the Jheylum), 


* As this is the last mention I shall probably have to make of 
these remote Vizeerecs, I may as well append the following me- 
Tnorandum : 


The Vizeerecs of 














, , , , . , Nusrattec. 

JMuhsood, 1 h av e4 • 

Muksood, or I chiefs of J f "”8'’" 

Mosjec. f note. 1 

» 

Bhuttee Khan 
Kuttey. 
Jungee Khan. 
Zdlhee. 

• Shumeerdd. 


Turry Khcyl . 2 

MuddaJChcyl . 2 

Muhmood Kheyl 1 


Thia last Mullick (Sbnmeerdd) is a woman! and is said to 
have authority over several tribes ; dresses like a man wears 
amis, and led the Afghtui insurrection against Lnkkce in Mur- 
wut, in Februaiy, 1847. 
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to Dera Ishmael Khan the capital of General Cortlandfs 
province, and there await my orders. He still farther 
reinforced me by ordering aU absent detachments from 
the regiments in Bunnoo to join their respective corps 
without delay, and followed up this vigorous policy by 
strengthening Peshawar with cavalry and guns; rightly 
considering that any disturbance in Bunnoo, on the 
south side of the Salt Range, would affect the safety of 
the outpost province on the north. 

He thought the information of a gathering of the 
Afghan tribes round and about Bunnoo, to attack us, 
extremely probable, and was prepared even to find that 

the Barukzye Sirdars, at ?eshawur and Kohat, were 

% 

concerned in the insurrection. He believed all those 
pensioned relatives of the Cabul monarch to be desperate 
intriguers, and utterly untrustworthy; and time justified 
the opinion. In less than a year from that time, his 
own brother and sister-in-law (Major and Mrs. George 
Lawrence) w'ere by them made j^risoners, in the base 
ambush of a proffered refuge, and given over to the 
Sikh army. 

Mr. Lawrence agreed with me in thinking that ^ the 
rising would not at once take place; but w'amed me 
that the Afghans required neither commissariat nor 
money, and had shown that they could act with effect in 
the severest cold. Still it was more likely that an 
army of freebooters would assemble at a season when 
the crops were ripe, and when they could support 
themselves with facility by reaping the Bunnoo har¬ 
vests. 

• . 

My course, he said, was to hasten the completion 
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of my fort; to get some of my guns mounted, to lay 
in provisions, and place my baggage in security. As a 
soldier, and, moreover, as present on the spot, I was the 
best judge of the line of conduct to be pursued if an 
invasion from without, and a rising from within (for 
the one would follow the other), were to occur; hut 
with reference to my remark that the worst they could 
do would be to shut us up in the fort, he thought that, 
leaving a stanch Commander and select gandson inside, 
it would be far better to move out with the remainder 
of the force, and take the initiative. Two thousand four 
hundred men, with twelve guns, well handled, ought, 
he said, to be irresistible in the plains, against any 
. tumultuary force, however numerous; while shut up in 
the fort they would lose courage, and the enemy gain it. 

This last opinion would have been indisputable had 
the “ two thousand four hundred men” been our own; 
but I confess that I had never complete confidence in 
the Sikh troops, nor could ever rely on their fighting 
under our orders, even for their own sovereign, with the 
same good-will and gusto as they did against us. At 
any point of these operations to subdue Bunnoo, I 
would have preferred overawing my Bunnoochee ene¬ 
mies, to employing my Sikh friends, as much from pru¬ 
dence as humanity. 

Fortxmately, 

would put us to the proof; and in the same letter that 
I wrote to thank Mr. John Lawrence for his prompt 
reinforcements, I was enabled to report that the emer¬ 
gency had passed, and to solicit his instructions in case 
the Douree ringleaders should throw themselves and 


it seemed now unlikely that the tribes 
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their country on our mercy, and make terms for being 
lightly ruled. 

The title of the Punjab sovereign to the valley of 
Dour was as good as to that of Bunnoo. Both had 
been ceded to the Sikhs by Shah Shoojah, in the Tri¬ 
partite Treaty. But as far as we, the British, were con¬ 
cerned in the matter, the cases were not parallel. The 

Sikhs had, year after year, asserted their claim to Bunnoo 

« 

by force ; but they had never ventured into Dorn:. We 
were bound, therefore, to take the statiis in quo, and 
secure Bunnoo if we could; but there was no obligation 
to interfere with Dour. It was, consequently, a mere 
question of expediency, and not of national right or 
honour; and thus regarding it, it seemed to me unwise 

to, profit by the opportunities for annexation, which either 

$ 

the invasion or the submission of the Dourees might 
afford; for there would seem to be no stopping after- 
v/ards. The same difficulty woffid present itself, after 
possessing Dour, that had now followed our occupation 
of Bunnoo; that is, the people of Bungush, Khost, and 
the Vizeeree hills, would feel the same alarm for theii’ 
own countries, and make the same hostile demonstrations 
that the Dourees had now felt and made for theirs. On 


the other hand, if the line already drawn by Sikh pre¬ 
tensions were adhered to, it was reasonable to hope that 
this example of moderation to Dour would calm the 
excitement and fear which pervaded all the other neigh¬ 


bouring valleys, and was evidently 


at the bottom of the 


recent movement. 


Even if the Dourees and their allies actually invaded 
Bunnoo, my advice would be, after repelling them, 
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merely to follow them up into Dour, and levy a tuk^ 
seeranuh (fine) of ten thousand rupees, or some such 
sum, in a lump, and then retire.* 

Mr. John Lawrence took a similar view of this ques* 
tion. He -vxTote to me; “I coincide in your opinion 

that it would not be expedient to listen to any overtures 

% 

from the people of the Dour valley, as also in the mode 
they should be dealt \vith, in the event of their invading 
Bunnoo.” And again to the Secretary to Government, 
as follows : “I look with considerable suspicion on any 
overtures from so bigoted and ignorant a race as the 
Mullicks of Dour. The occupation of Dour would but 
increase the difficulties and dangers of the Sikh position 
on that frontier. It is easy to overran, or even occupy 
for a time, these valleys on the borders of the Sooli- 
manee Range, but the entrances to them all are more 
or less difficult; and in times of general insurrection, a 
body of troops, unless in considerable force, would be in 


danger'of being cut up.”t 

It is right that I should not suppress the next entry in 
my Diary, as it is very much to the credit of my friend, 
though very little to my own. 


“Sunday Morning, 13th February, 1848 

, • 

“ My dear E. 

•‘Do you have service on a Sunday: or if you do 
not will you? We are four Christians here; and 


* These remarks are equally applicable to the present British 
relations with Cabul. and the possible future necessity of a 

punitory expedition into that country. 

-j' Sec •• Punjab Blue Book, 1847”9,** p* 110. 
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where the blessing is promised to the two or three 
that gather, surely it ought to he done. 

John Holmes always attended prayers at Peshawur, 
and was pleased to do so. 

“ I was asked by Mudut Khan, only a few days ago, 
whether the laws of our religion prescribed any regular 
worship ? I am not for displaying the matter unneces¬ 
sarily, but surely this is wrong. I could add plenty of 
arguments, but you can well imagine them. Only do 
not think that I wish to assume the Mentor, or that if 
you have any repugnance to the arrangement that I 
shaiU think you a worse man, or a worse Christian than 
myself or others ; but I really think what I propose to 
be the duty of every man. I know how much happiness 
it leads to. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ R. G. Taylor.” 

If I knew that Colonel John Holmes was a Christian 
at all, I certainly was not aware that he had any feeling 
about Christian duties, or had been in the habit of 
attending divine service at the house of Major George 
Lawrence at Peshawur. I thought • that General Cart- 

• 4 

landt and my.self were the solitary members of our 
Church in that wild region; and if it never occurred 
to either him or me that it would be weU to read toge^ 
ther, 1 trust it was from no indifference to the Sabbath 
itself. Indeed the suspension of the fort works upon 
that day, though a matter of necessity, and perhaps 
life and death, sufficiently proclaimed its sacred character 
in our eyes to both Hindoos and Muhomihudans. ' . 
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And now that Taylor proposed to me to claim 
Holmes as a Christian, and ask him to ioin our service, 
it startled me. 

Colonel Holmes, or as he was commonly called by 
the Sikh soldiers, “ John Holmes, Sahib,” was a half- 
caste who had served in the Company’s native army as 
a musician, but left it and carried his knowledge of 
Eui-opean drill across the Sutlej, to Lahore, where he 
speedily rose to be an officer, and was now the Colonel 
of a regiment of regular infantry. He could talk English, 
and did his military duty well. He also professed Chris¬ 
tianity ; but there was much excuse for any one not 
knowing this, as he lived like a Muhommudan, probably, 
“ as his father before himfor in a petition for pension 
presented to Government after the Colonel’s death, 
there were, if I rightly remember, set down in the cata¬ 
logue of his surviving family, the extraordinary items 
of “ three mothers and two wives!” This was quite 
consistent with the manners of the native soldiers 
among whom he lived, and was obnoxious to neither 
Muhommudan nor Hindoo, so long as he passed for 
one or the other, or was known by both not to be a 
Christian. But if we claimed him as a Christian, it 
could not fail to incur scandal, as the general principles 
and ordinances of Christianity are well known to all 
Asiatics, and with reference especially to marriage, are 
gladly supposed by them to be very indifferently ob¬ 
served. 

Such at least was my feeling on the point; and I 
attempted to bring Taylor to the same opinion. But he 
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much better aware of Holmes’s character than I was, 
and how little likely he was to reflect credit upon us, 
he still thought we might reflect some good on him. 
“ What chance,” he said, “ is there of his becoming 
better, if you exclude him from your congregation ? and 
how can we tell at what moment the hearing of the 
Truth may take effect upon him ?” So that it was for 
the pure sake of doing religious good that Taylor 
battled; and I was so struck with the charity and gene¬ 
rosity of the motive that I gave way; we had prayers 

in my tent, and Taylor was happy. 

% 

In the evening, Taylor, Cortlandt, and I, rode out to 
sec the progress of the new road from Duleepgurh to 
Lukkee. The Commandant in charge of it has laid it 
out as straight as an arrow, and deserves great credit. 

Sookha Sing, Adjutant of Artillery, has received 
another letter from Baba Ootum Sing, who confirms 
the intelligence of the break-up of the invading alliance. 
The idea of hostilities on a great scale is entirely given 
up, but Dilassuh Khan’s son, Sheikhee, is organizing a 
band of thieves to make forays on our cattle. 

Monday, February \Ath .—^The Vizeerees of Janee- 
kheyl, who have never yet come in, this morning sent 
their deputies to make terms. They say the tribe has 
been literally mined by the severe foray made on them 
in the early part of the winter by the Nassur tribe of 
Lohanees, under Shahzad Khan, which drove them into 
the hills , where they have passed the winter in the 
greatest misery, begging food and clothes from other 
tribes. They now petition for their lands in Bunnoo, 
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and justice on the Nfissurs. I asked them to give 
security, first, for their own future good behaviour; but 

they said, “No one ever went security for Vizeerees!" 
At last we settled that an outpost-fort should be put 
upon their lands and those of Bukkykheyl, to keep both 
tiibes in order. If they keep their promise and give up 
thieving, the expenses of the fort to be borne by Govern¬ 
ment ; but if complaints are stiU made, the expenses 
Will be added on to their land revenue. This agree¬ 
ment they signed in writing, and went away promising 
faithfully to abide by it. 


Mean Munawurooddeen, who two days ago said the 
Dour invasion was given up, now declares the Vizeeree 


allies are still ready to keep their word; that the attack 

is arranged for next Friday night, and the following 
childish plan decided on :— 


A body of skirmishers are to advance in one direction 
with lighted matches ostentatiously displayed, and when 
all our guns are brought to bear upon that point, then 
the real onset wiU be made from the opposite quarter, 
and a thousand picked men m zIttvIi huhhtuv (chain 
ai mour) arc to go right at the Sahib’s tent! 

The Mean forgot to explain where ruffians, who have 
scarcely got shirts to their backs, arc to provide them- 
selv''es with chain armour; and only one thing is to be 
said in favour of the report, that if one man could be 
found to come and relate such a project with a serious 
face, another might Certainly have framed it, and any 
amount have thought it a great manoeuvre, 

February 15th .—Rain here all day, and heavy snow 
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in the hills. The gods declare for crops and against 
invasions. 

February \ 6th^ —The Bazaar Kuthree, named Dewan, 

• • 

who has so often got intelligence from Dour through 
his “ commercial correspondents,” came this morning 
to say that Dilassxih Khan’s son has gone to Khost to 

conspire with the son of the Ameer of Cabal, who is 

% 

there with an army collecting revenue,* and that the 
invasion is by no means given up. My own idea also 
is that it is not given up,” but that all efforts to bring 
the tribes together have failed, and the more they try, 
the more impracticable it will be found. I was prepared 
for great jealousy and weakness among the various 
tribes, but not for such an extent of distrust as I now 
see renders abortive even their plots against a common 
foe. 

« 

• » 

It is high time I made my tour of the other countries 

in General Cortlandt’s province. Yesterday evening 

news came of a disturbance at Girang; this evening a 

report has arrived from the Deputy-Governor at Dera 

• • ' 

Ishmael Khan, that the Sheraunees (Who inhabit the 
mountain called Solomon’s Throne) are coming down to 

* 4 subsequent private letter from Alajor George Lawrence, 
who was in charge of Pesbawur, and had always good intelli¬ 
gence trom Cabal, communicated to me the real mission of this 
young Prince. *‘The assemblage of so large a force in Bunnoo, 
leads to the supposition that we have designs on Ghuznee, and 
the Ameer’s son, in Khoorrum, has been directed to watch your 
movements; as is his other son, Gholam Hyder, at Jellalabad, 
told to look after me in this quarter,” (Major G. L. to Lieu¬ 
tenant E., 14th February, 1848). 
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attack the fort of Drabund. In the fort there are only 
fifty horse and fifty foot, and the garrison scream for 
reinforcements. Sirdar Chunda Sing on this sends 
them fifty more horse, keeping at the same time a 
whole regiment of infantry doing nothing at Dera ! So 
much for a Sikh Deputy-Governor ! To-moiTovv I will 
send him ten of our camel-swivels, and tell him to go 
himself, with two hundred infantry at least, and give 
out that I am coming with no end of guns. 

Indeed the sooner-the better. This Dour invasion is 
a will-o’-the-wisp, but the troubles of Kolachee, Drd- 
bund, and Girang, are tangible realities. It will take 
some time to get this province quiet altogether. Lying 
as it does along the foot of the great Soolimdnee moun¬ 
tains, it must always be liable to forays at one end or 
the other; and when both are settled, then in the 
middle! As soon as I get back to Bunnoo, and Cort- 
landt to Dera, he at that end and I at this, will be able 
to pitch into any refractory tribe in no time.* 

Thursdayy February 17#A.—Taylor, with fifty horse¬ 
men, rode out to the Tochee Pass, to choose a site for 
the outpost fort, which is to watch that pass, and con- 

*■ The elegant European reader will, doubtless, be shocked at 
expressions like pitch into,” sa awfully frequent in this Diary. 
They are vulgar, the author is aware, but they are vigorous, 
and flowed from a broad-nibbed pen in the hurried intervals of 
thick-coming difficulties, when words are snatched from the 
vocabulary, as men choose weapons for a fight—the strongest 
first. It would have cost little now to substitute drawing-room 
equivalents; but the identity of these records of life among 
barbarians would have been totally destroyed. 
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trol the Vizeerees of Janeekheyl and Bukkykhcyl. He 
reports all forts in that direction level with the ground. 
Indeed, I am quite satisfied with that part of our 
laboui'S. Taylor says the crops of the Meerees on the . 
lands we helped them to irrigate are flourishing. Our 
coming to Bunnoo has as yet brought unmixed good 
to them at all events. 

It having become absolutely necessary to secure the 
Peyzoo Pass in the Buttunnee hills, between Murwut 
and Tak, which is the main avenue of intercourse anrl 
trade between these parts and Dera Ishmael Khan, I this 
day confided the charge of it to a Jummadar, named 
Mittoo Khan, a native of Kolachee, who formerly accom¬ 
panied Major Mackeson to Peshawur in Cabul, during 
the Afghan war. He is to have a small fort built for 
him at that part of the pass, if possible, where water 
oozes out of the groqnd, and where caravans, or siiigle 
travellers, would gladly stop if they dared. Besides 
himself, the garrison will consist of fourteen horse and 
ten foot; the latter to hold the post, while the horse 
chase highwaymen and thieves. Pay of the whole, two 
hundred and twenty-three rupees per mensem. 

The Lahore Durbar, though so hard up for money 
that they can scaredy carry on the Government with all 
John Lawrence^s economy, have sent a fat fellow named 
Ruggondth, who has no other merit than being a Brah¬ 
min and an astrologer, to be Supernumerary Comman¬ 
dant in one of Cortlandt’s troops of horse artillery. 
This is quite disheartening. With great consideration, 

and some compunctions, I have just resolved on incur- 

s 2 
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ring at Peyzoo a monthly expense of two hundred and 
vveny-tiree rupees, to keep open a great highway of 
commerce, and save the community from plunder; and 
the Lahore Durbar, without a scruple, impose on my 

thlf f .r"?? 'Vhose pay equals 

hat of he whole garrison of the Peyzoo walch-toler I 

s as had as a wife mending the children’s frocks by 
candle-hght. while her husband stakes ■■ the plate” at a 

frorv^ l\l Ue-a _ ^ ** 


gambllng-house. 

Friday, February I8th 

^ wiciii wiiuiii 1 nave had 

stationed m the viUages at the foot of the Tochee 
Poco 4 -^ n_ locnee 


■A man whom I have had 


Pass to Dour, for the last nine days, to bring informa! 
tion of any night attack, came in this morning to tell 
me that he sent an old Vizeeree friend of his not oiilv 
into Dour, but also towards the Kaneegoorrum and 
Muksood Vizecrees; and that all idea of the rising has 
now 'been abandoned by everybody except DUassuh’s 
son, who still restlessly goes from one tribe to another, 
agitating, plotting, and entreating war. 

This morning, I concluded the settlement of the last 
winter harvest of Bunnoo, which amounts to fifty-six 
thousand six hundred and seventy-six rupees.* Con- 

* I was obliged, ultimately, to leftve Bunnoo without makimr 
u revenue settlement for the next three years; but my impres¬ 
sion was, that the valley would produce a lakh and a half of 

rupees (^15,000) per annum to Government at the e.xeeedin^lv 

easy rate of one-fourth from laymen, and obe-sixth from priestl 
Sir Alexander Burnes says, that •• in the times of the Kinos 
Bunnoo paid a yearly tribute of one lac and forty thousand 
rupees; a sum so closely approaching my own eshmate that 
I should rely confidently on the statement, "had not th a’u L 
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sidering that when we arrived in Bunnoo there was no 
crop left on the ground except the sugar and turmeric, 
we must think oui'selves' fortunate to haye made out so 
much. The result of the inquiry is that the religious 
classes, Syuds, MooUuhs, &c., possess one-sixth of the 
valley, which is less than I expected, but far too much, 
considering how it was acquired, and to how little 
general good it is applied. 

February 19 th. —To-day, got Taylor to take the 
muster of the Barukzye contingent, of which I warned 
Sirdar Khwajuh Muhommud Khan some days ago. 
Eloper complement, eight hundred; present in camp, 
and on duty in Bunnoo, seven hundred: deficient, one 
hxmdred. The Sirdar says th6se have gone to Peshawur 
and Kohat with messages at various times, and been 
detained by the fighting going on there. Most pro¬ 
bably, when the fighting began, he sent them to help. 

I have ordered them all back again. 

The men of this contingent are kept so dreadfully in 
arrears by the Barukzye Sirdars at Peshawur, who mean¬ 
while are lavishing their revenues in their harems,* that 

added, that “the leTel and defenceless nature oi the countiy 
will always enable the most powerful chief in its vicinity to 
exact something from ita description so singularly erroneous, 
that it contains only one true word, viz., “ level.” If Bunnoo. 
with its lofty external hills, and four* hundred internal forts, 
was defenceless,” I trust I may never have the misfortune of 
warring with a country such as Sir Alexander would have 
considered well defended! 

* Sirdar Sooltan Muhommud Khan, the eldest and worst 
of these Sirdars, passed both his days and nights in the apart- 
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the younger sons who command them here can scarce 
keep them from plundering, to get daily food. 

A few days after this muster had taken place, I was 
informed, on good authority, that the most Falstafiian 
shifts had been resorted to, to get up even seven hun¬ 
dred for inspection. To square a deficiency of about 
fifty or sixty, which still remained, after dressing up all 
the grass-cutters in Barukzye turbans, to look like 
soldiers, the Sirdar, whose resources were almost as in¬ 
exhaustible as those of a Commissariat Gomashtuh,* 

loents of his women, who were said to be about three hundred in 
number. 11 is children he had long left off counting, and was 
ignorant of the names of all but the thirty or forty eldest, and 
one or two youngest. I have, mj'self, seen him come out from 
bis garden, at Shalidera, near Lahore, to meet Lord Gough, fol¬ 
lowed by three or four elephant loads of his sons. It is impos¬ 
sible to conceive anything more wretched than must be the con¬ 
dition of these pampered offspring, now, that the base treachery 
of their father has driven him from his princely jageer, at Pesha- 
wur, to become an unwelcome pensioner at the half-starved Court 
of Cabul. Whatever causes, such as salt-taxes, &c,, may be 
assigned for the misconduct of the Afreedees, and other tribes 
about Pesbawur, since the Punjab was annexed, my conviction 
is, that it is principally owing to the intrigues of these hungry 
exiles. 

* A Commissariat Gomashtuh is a uati\e superinteudent 
of cattle, stores, and grain, and the deputy of the European 
Cx>mraissary. He is generally supposed to be the ne pin* ultra 
of a conjuror, and would any day undertake, with one hundred 
bullocks given, to make them pass muster for two hundred. 
For my own part, I give the palm to the King of Cachraere, 
whom I have, ^‘wdth my own eyes,** as they say, seen perform 
much moreastonishing sleights of hand. 
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sent out into the highways and by-ways of the Khut- 
tuks, and “ compelled them to come in.” Amongst 
others, was my old friend, Nussoorooddeen, the one- 
eyed “scholar” of Kummur! The Sirdar’s ihldl 
(good fortime) was great indeed, that Taylor took the 
muster, instead of me, for I should have recognised 
the “ scholar ” in a moment; and he, delighted to get 
the Barukzyes into a scrape, would assuredly have forced 
on the eclaircissement, by thanking me for recovering 
his father’s long matchlock. What a situation ! I have 
never ceased to lament its loss. 

Agreeably to my request, Taylor has brought me 
down a silk-grower from Peshawur, to inspect the Bun- 
noo mulberry-trees, and report on their capabilities; his 
name is Musheedee Khan. He is pleased with the place, 
and says it promises well; but as yet the trees, though 
abundant, are toild, and must be pruned and doctored, 
before they will throw out the fine leaves wanted by the 
silk-worms. This operation must be done in the 
month of Har (Juno and July); so I have sent him back 
to Peshawur for the present, and he is to return with 
his own family, and as many others as he can induce to 
join the colony. He is also to collect as many eggs as 
he can. He seems much pleased with this new open¬ 
ing for his trade, and says he was almost starving at 
Peshawur, owing to the Sikhs having destroyed the 
mxdberry-trees. 

Sunday, February 20//i.—Nizamooddeen has brought 
me a queer sort of a paper, bearing the seal of old 
Dilassuh Khan, and commencing as if addressed to his 
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son, but gliding off into a petition to a superior, saying : 

“ I have not offended in any way. If you are going to 

• • 

the southward, there is my youngest son in Bunnoo, 
who will go along with you; and if you come north, 
here is my eldest son in Dour, to receive you,” and so 
on. I carxnot. exactly make it out. The clerks in these 
holes and corners of the world are not very learned; 
but at any rate they know' well the common forms of 
respectful expression, such as, “ My Lord !” “ Protec¬ 

tor of the poor !” &c.; neither are they likely to omit 
the characteristic epithet of Sahib, which is given up to 
Europeans by common consent; and therefore, on the 
whole, I do not think it is a direct communication to 
me, but probably to his younger son, Khojuh, in Bun- 
noo, desiring him to express these sentiments to me. I 
shall not notice it. No farther advances ought to be 
made to this old rebel; and even his own yielded to 

with much persuasion. He has hot yet tasted the 

, • ( 

bitterness of exile sufficiently; and it is better tha't he 
should get heartily sick of it, when he will be glad to 

4 

crawl back, humbly, to his home. Even then he should 
give secur 

going; flying without reason, and then negotiatirig to 
return, is child’s play. Neither should his younger son 
l)e allowed to keep his place warm for him, as chief of ■ 
Daood Shah; though, on the other hand, it would be 
hard to deprive him of the one-fourth which belongs to 

lus family. 

The expected Dour invasion, the plots and attempts 
to get rid of me by assassination, and the wild excite- 


ity. This Bunnoochee style of coming and 
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ment of our whole work in Bunnoo, was beginning at 
this time to attract general interest; and while over¬ 
worked Secretaries to Government turned to “ the last 
Bunnoo Diary ’ as Lord Clarendon might turn to the 

reports from Tipperary, and anxious private friends 

poured in their inquiries whether I was still alive, I was 

not a httle startled at a spark of military ardour which 

flashed from the inky darkness of the Lahore Rfesidency- 

oflice, and threatened to singe all the quills in that abode 
of peace and literature. 

The following letter came to me by post: 


“TO LIEUTENANT EDWARDES 
♦ 

ASSISTANT TO THE 'RESIDENT, ON DEPUTATION 

AT BUNNOO. 

Sir, 

4 

“ I beg to solicit your consideration of an offer 
which I make of my services, if you think they might 
be turned to any advantage. 

If, in the present state of afiairs in Bunnoo, I 
could be of any use to you in minor details, whilst 
your time was occupied in more important matters, 
and that you can get me detached from the Residency, 
I shall be happy to join your camp. 


“ I think I would be qualified to make myself useful 
to you in many points; and I require no remuneration 
further than being allowed to hold my appointment as 
second clerk of the Residenc3^-office, and to draw my 
salary at Bunnoo. 

“ I have served fiv'e years in the royal army, and 
am acquainted with discipline. 
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“ I was present at the battles of Meanee and Hydra- 
bad, in Scinde; and my conduct was noticed by Colonel 
Penefather at the latter place. 

“ I was subsequently employed a$ an Assistant in 
the Field Commissariat of the Army of the Sutlej and 
received a slight wound of a sabre at Sobraon. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient Servant, 

“ G. Quin. 


“ Lahore, 

“ 15th Februarv, 1848/' 


Mr. Quin was an Irishman, and had so evidently 
turned his sword into a penknife prematurely, that I 
would willingly have employed him, had such a luxury 
as a clerk been allowed me in those “ ’prentice days;” 
but I was obliged to reply, as follows: 

“ Sir, 

“ I have received your letter of the 15th February, 
offering your services in this quarter, and like the 
spirit w’hich dictated it, and the manly tone in which it 
is wTitten. 

“ I should be very glad of your services, for a man 

who can write and fight is the very fellow for this 
\ 

border; but I am not allowed an English writer, and 
if I were, there would perhaps be difficulty in getting 
you detached from the Residency English office, where 
hands used not to be too numerous. 

“ ’rherefore I see no use in applying for you at pre¬ 
sent, but I will do so if work increases; and, at all 
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events, I shall not forget your willingness to be em* 
ployed where employment is no sinecure-” 

Catnp, Bunnoo, 

‘^February 23rd, 1848.” 

I have thus formerly introduced Mr. Quin to tne 
reader, because hereafter he will be found to play a 
very honourable part in a struggle far more extensive, 
and hard contested, than any that was at this time 
foreseen by the ablest politicians of India. 

The following extract from a private letter from the 
Acting-Resident will inform the reader of the ultimate 
and well-merited fate of the Dhokul Sing regiment 
commanded by Colonel Man Sing, which mutinied with 
me in Bunnoo, and was ordered to Lahore for refusing 
to build the fort of Duleepgurh. 

“ The Dhokul Sing corps came a week ago; and 
three days ago the Government order, sanctioning their 
being disbanded. On Saturday it was carried into 
effect. They were paid up, and their arms taken away 
without a word.” (Dated 14th February, 1848). Short, 
shai p, and decisive. 

February 2ist .—A complaint, by a Murwutee, against 
the Janeekheyl Vizeerees for stealing ten camels in 
open day. The time corresponds so nearly with the date 
of my taking an agreement from that tribe, to settle 
quietly on their lands and give up thieving, that I do 
not know whether this offence was previous or subse¬ 
quent to that agreement. I have therefore son out 
Ubeezur Khan, of Koondee, to accompany the cMn- 
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plainant to the Mullick of Janeekheyl, and aft^ inquiry 
bring the Mullick to me. 

The officer in charge of Bunnoo has a very difficult 
card to play with these Vizeerees; and his usefulness 
here will depend in a very great measure on his success 
in maintaining friendly relations with them. Nothing 
would be easier than to drive them out of the valley 
and seize their lands, but I am quite convinced that the 
true policy is in the opposite direction, to induce the 
Vizeerees, not merely to visit, but to settle all round 
Bunnoo; making them a kind of cactus-hedge.* So 
long as they cultivate, they will obey. Every field is 
so much bail for keeping the peace. If driven out 
again as mere graziers and w'anderers they will be an 
indigent, thieving set of enemies, continually harassing 

* The frequenter of horticultural f^tes at Chiswick, or the 
owner of English hot-houses, will not get a very correct idea of 
my meaning, unless told that the cactus, in India, is a most 
formidable plant, growing twice, or even three times, as high as 
a man, matting its branches together like the folds of the 
Laocoon, and opposing to all attacks from without a complete 
chcveux^de^frise of spikes as long as one’s finger. It was once 
my unhappy lot to be lodged in one by a runaway horse, who 
broke his curb-chain; and I came out very much like a porcu¬ 
pine, with my boots so nailed to my feet, that they (the boots, 
not the feet) were obliged to be cut off with a penknife, piece¬ 
meal. It would be some compensation if the Indian cactus 
bore the gorgeous blossoms wc see in Europe, and perhaps in 
Africa; but it can only boast a shabby yellow flower, about the 
size of a dandelion, and is therefore abandoned to hedge-rows, 
or stuck like the emblem of ill-will on the boundary of two 
estates. 
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our border in that irregular mode which is so difficult 
for either regular military or civil power to meet; but 
they are so unused to authority of any kind (every 
Puthan being, as their proverb says, his own Khan), 
that it is a most delicate task in dealing with them, to 
combine the dignity of government with the concilia- 
tion of policy. But after all, if it were not difficult, 
there would he neither credit nor interest. 

I should not be much surprised if many of the 
Vizeerees, who are now so quiet in the Eastern Thull, 
cut. their crops this next summer, and then run away 
to the hills without paying the revenue to which they 
have agreed. Their intellect sees no further than the 
paltry gain of the present harvest; but in such a case, 
I would not break with the tribe, but sell the particular 
ground: to Vizeerees, if possible; but failing them, to 
Bunnoochees. The runaways, after eating their one 
harvest, would begin to see that they had after all not 
done such a clever thing in killing their golden goose, 
and- with much supplication seek re-admittance into the 

valley. 

It will be desirable also, as a rule, to make each 
tribe keep a vukeel (representative)* here with us, to 

* Similarly situated native Governments take a hostage, and 
the system ansvrers very well; for they do not scruple to visit 
on the hostage the short-comings of his principals. But no 
civilized Government would do this in these days, though com¬ 
mon enough in the olden time; and this being speedily found 
out by the people who have given the hostage, they are not 
restrained by any fear on his account, and proceed to hostilities 
just as freely as if they had given no hostage at all. This 'W'e 
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receive orders, serve summonses, and caU in offenders, 
which is much less obnoxious than sending a Sikh 
Government servant, who too frequently is a bully. 

The povinduhs (Lohanee traders between India and 
Cabul) are again giving trouble at Tak. Shah Niwaz 
Khan has imprisoned seventeen of them. Ordered him 
to send them to me for trial. They think it a matter 
of course driving a herd of camels into a corn-field, 

and then drawing their swords on the proprietor when 
he comes to remonstrate ! 


Sirdar Khwfyuh Muhommud Khan, Barukzye, has 
been for a long while trying to persuade General Cort- 
landt, in order that it may reach my ears, that by 
right the Eastern ThuU of Bunnoo belongs to the 


had opportunities of discovering afterwards in Bunnoo; but a 
remarkable instance is but too familiar to the English reader. 
I allude to the outbreak and massacre of the British force in 
Cabul. at the time when the deposed Afghan Prince, Dost 
Muhommud Khan, was a prisoner in the hands of the British 
in India. Dost Muhommud was not called a hostage by us, or 
given up as one by his people ; but practically he would have 
acted as one in the hands of Runject Sing, at Lahore, or any 
other native contemporary sovereign. The Afghans, however, 
knew very well that the English would not hurt a hair of his 
head; and the insurrection was headed, if not planned, by 
the Dost’s own son, Muhommud Ukbur Khan. 

Hostages, therefore, should only be taken by British officers 

in India wlien they, for the first time, come in contact with a 

totally hnrhnro\is tribe, who have hitherto had no experience of 

Europeans. So long ns they' think their hostages are in danger, 

so long they will be quiet; but after this stage, a vukcer is 
better than a yurghounil. 
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Khuttuks, or, in other words, is a dependency of his 
father’s jageer of Kohat. A case in my court this 
morning brought on the question, and I took the oppor¬ 
tunity of calling in the Sirdar’s ^nikeel, and a Khuttuk 
witness, who both proceeded very quietly to claim, not 
only the ThuH, but a good slice of Bunnoo Proper. 
The proof, however, was minus; and after hearing all 
they had to say, I think the rights of the Khuttuks 
could not have been better defined, or more justly 
respected, than in my own agreement with the Thull 
Vizeerees, wherein I make the boundary of the latter to 
be the edge of the present cultivated lands of the Khut¬ 
tuks, in the damun-i-koh (skirts of the hills), at Lut- 
tummur, Kurruk, Kumraur, Nusruttee, and Shinwa. 

It is necessary, morenver, that the Sirdar s name¬ 
sake, the chief of the Khuttuks, should bring the 
country he already has into order, and be responsible 
for the conduct of his subjects on the Bunnoo border. 
At present he bears the character of being very incapa¬ 
ble, and his Barukzye masters acknowledge that he can 
ordy extract his revenue from these same villages, on 
the Thull border, by force of arms. From Shinwd, I 

doubt if he gets anything. 

My time for departure from Bunnoo being now at 
hand, the chief Brmnoochee Ooluma, of all degrees of 
sanctity, called to take leave, and be made over to my 

successor, Taylor.* 

* An interesting custom exists in the Punjab, and all the 
countries where Sikh influence has been felt, of making over 
cUents from one patron to another, by the old patron taking the 
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lej-. expressed themselves veil satisfied with the hnd- 
ax of one-s,xth, which' I have fixed for them, and seem 
• last quite to have got over their apprehension, so 
natura to Afghans, that after the forts were ah down 
1 should avail myself of their weakness to levy the 
same s are from the priests as from the laymen. They 
are a very touchy class of men, and consider themselves 
So sacred, that even to p,ay their revenue through a lay 
MuUick IS derogatory to their dignity,, and beg to be 
saved from such a faU from their '■ high estate}’ There 

% 

Client’s arm. and putting if into the hand of the new patron 

3 of the 
1 lan s interests. Thus, no subordinate official would think 

ssuming h.s office, without the mediation of some mutual 

^.ond to mtroduce him to his future master, andmake him over. 

01 . among natives, is the ceremony an empty one; for. on both 

- clcs. there is a superstitious feeling, that after the new patrbn 

>as 6nce taken his client’s arm. he is bound in honour to protect 

Inm to the best of his ability; and if he does not intend to do 

on account of some pique or enmity, he will resort to all 

3 of shifts to avoid engaging himself by taking the offered 

m rn. and thus, from the very first day of meeting, the parties 

mutually understand whether there is to be friendship between 

them, without asking. “Is thy heart right with my heart, as 

m\ leait with thine?”. The ceremony is almost meaningless 

under European Government, where all parties arc certain of 

mijiartial justice, and under which favouritism should not exist 

But this, natives are slow to believe; and when I left the 

Bunjab. all my old friends were uneasy till I had made them 

over m all form to some member or other of the new Govem- 
rnont, to protect them in my absence. 

The same custom may exist in Lower India and perliaiis. is 
common to the East generally, without my knowledge. 
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happen to be nine forts filled with priests, in a cluster,- 
close to Lai Baz Khan’s tuppeh, which can with pro- 

4 

priety.be made into a parish of their own, with a head- 

♦ 4 

priest, by way of Mullick ; on condition that any delay 
in paying their revenue will at any time forfeit the 
privilege, and consign them all to the charge of a lay 
Mullick. But the other priests of Bunnoo, scattered 
about in twos and threes, and seldom possessing even 
entire single forts, cannot be so indulged: it would pro¬ 
duce endless confusion in the revenue. 

4 

As our’ fort of Duleepgurh is now rearing itself 

proudly into the air, and approaching its completion, I 

sent, some days ago, for the foiu* heavy guns at Luk- 

kee, to mount on the four corner bastions of the 

» • 

citadel. They arrived this morning with their Colonel, ’ 

Sooltan Ali Ahmud Khan, the two remaining guns of 

# ♦ 

whose battery have arrived at Lukkee, and will remain 
there in the fort. Some ammunition stores also have 
arrived for our magazine. 

February 22nc?.-i-Ubeez.ur Khan, whom I sent 
« 

yesterday to th^ Janeekheyl Vizeerees, has returned, 
and reports that they disown the deputies who came in 
to me on the 14th of Februa^, and made terms for 
the tribe, saying they had no authority to do so. They 
declare they are willing to pay revenue, but are too poor 
to undertake to be responsible for robberies which may 
or may not be committed by men of their own tribe, &c. 

This being the case, when robberies next occur, 

I see no resource but the one which, of all' others, it 
is desirable to avoid—namely, retaliating on the tribe for 

VOL. I. T 
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concealing the individual offender, and cutting away 
the crops of the recusant community, imtil they do 
agree to collective responsibility.* Most probably it 
will only be necessary to cut a few fields, and that the 


chiefs wdll see it is their interest to agree. Naturally 
they resist the entrance of law amongst them, and 
consider the right of highway robbery’ the most un¬ 
doubted inheritance of man. 


The zumeendars of the district of Girang, on the 
Indus, have again petitioned me for permission to 


* This principle has been already alluded to in a note to 
Law 5, of the Code I prepared for the Bunnoochees, and 
published December 21st, 1847 (See Chapter IV.) 

It is the English maxim, that it is better many guilty should 
escape, than one innocent man suffer. This maxim is bene¬ 
volent, and self-denying, and amounts to a consent on the part 
of the community, to forego much justice for themselves, rather 
than indict the least injustice on others. But suppose society to 
be so bad, and law, consequently, so powerless, as that the 
meaning of the maxim should come to be extended to this; 
“ It is better that all criminals should escape, rather than one 
innocent man suffer would the English people endure the 
maxim any longer? I think not; and think, moreover, it 
would be absurd and contradictory if they did. For, in effect, 
it would be as good as to say, that ** many innocent persons 
shall be plundered and murdered, rather than one innocent 
person be whipped, or hanged.” It would be preferring the 
greater to the lesser evil. 

Now, this is exactly the case of a Government in the East, 
when dealing with subjects who are not yet broken up, as it 
were, into individuals, but are held together in masses, by 
tribes, and brotherhoods. And, supposing the tribe has no 
direct interest in the crimes of everv one of its members, but is 
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retaliate on the Ooshteraimees, who carry off their 
cattle from the lowland pastures, into their own fast¬ 
nesses in the Soolimanee mountains. I cannot deal 
with this question with that decision which I should 
wish, for I am quite ignorant of the locale; and this 
is one of my chief reasons for wishing to get away 
from Bunnoo, and make a regular tour of inspection 
of all the countries under my charge, before I settle 
down for the year. For the present I have told the 
zumeendars of Girang that they are at liberty to defend 
their lives and property, if necessary, with the sword, 
but not to originate attacks even for the purposes of 
reprisal. I am the person to judge of the propriety of 
reprisal, and to make it too. 

Wrote to Khw4juh Muhommud Khan, Khuttuk, 
inviting him to come down and discuss with Lieu¬ 
tenant Taylor arrangements for making his villages on 
the Bunnoo frontier responsible for plunder. 

Being in want of fire-burnt bricks for the drains 
and water-courses of our new fort of Duleepgurh, 
General Cortlandt sent workmen to dig up the ruins 
of the old Greek city at Akra, and they have brought 

merely wanting in the active morality to give the offender up, 
it is still for the general good of the country, that this low- 
toned community should suffer for its offending members. Much 
stronger, however, is the case, when the tribe, as in Eastern 
Afghanistan, is itself a moving conspiracy; the whole profiting 
by the forays of any one individual. In that case, I conceive 
that the community is particeps crimxnis^ and a fine imposed 
on it for the crime of one of its members, is not opposed in 
the least to the English maxim above alluded to. 

T 2 
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away great quantities of a size much larger and 
squarer than are used “ in these, degenerate days.” 
Many of them have carved edges, as if they had been • 
for mouldings or cornices. 

It seems almost barbarous to make ordinary use of 
these relics of the Macedonian invasion ; and startling 
to be one’s self the instrument of building up a New 
World dynasty, on the ruins of one of the Old. 

Have the English come all this way from home, by 
the way of the Cape of Good Hope, to shake hands 
with the ghost of Alexander the Great, and inquire how 
he found the roads in the Caucasus? Time, Time, 
thou art a very old man, and seest very strange things! 

February 23rd .—^Violent rain all night and all 
to-day. Considerable damage done to the fort. 

February 24The heaviest rain I ever saw fell 
all day; at times thickening into hail. The whole 
camp a swamp, and the fort and cantonment I am 
afraid will be almost resolved again into their pristine 
elements. To go out and look is impossible. If the 
labour has to be done o\'er again, it will be very dis¬ 
heartening to the soldiers. Once let the mud get 
dry, and it would resist a flood; but so long us it is 
wet every shower affects it. 

The Khoorrum is full, though empty the day before 
yesterday ! its roar has been audible in camp all day. 

The natives here have a proverb (derived probably 
from experience), that if rain falls for fo\ir puhrs* in 

* A puhr is a watch. The day and night are divided into 
eight watche , of three English hours each, or in the native 
inode of calculation, nine gurhees. 
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Bunnoo, it travels one hundred koss down the Derajat; 
and if eight puhrs two hundred koss. At this rate it 
must have been one stream of rain from here to the 
Sutlej. 

Febrtiary 2oth .—Camp in a miserable froggy condi¬ 
tion of puddle and mud; but rain ceased at mid-day, 
after half destroying our beautiful fort. 

Lai Baz Khan came with a question which involves 
a principle applicable to all Bunnoo; therefore let me 
register it. His tuppeh is watered from a branch of 
a great duct, called Chusunneh, which has been almost 
destroyed by the late flood, and must be repaired 
immediately. He came, therefore, to say that it was 
the custom for the ryots of the adjacent tuppehs of 
Mooseh Khan, and Kalookheyl and Ishmael-Khanee 
(the two latter forming one tuppeh), to assemble and 
help the ryots of his own tuppeh in clearing and em¬ 
banking the great canal, since from it diverge also other 
branches, which irrigate their lands. To this very 
reasonable representation he added a more suspicious 
request, that I would permit him “ to send his Kotwal* 
round the other tuppehs to caU them aU togelther.” 
It immediately struck me that this was assuming a 
kind of baronial supremacy, which must be most offensive 
to the chiefs of the other tuppehs, as implying that 
they owed Lai Baz allegiance, and must obey his 


* Kotwdl, ia India, means a head police-ofScer in charge 
of a bazaar, or town; but, in Bunnoo, it was ignorantly 
applied to a night watchman, messenger, or, as in this place, 
a town crier. 
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summons. Nothing could affront a Bunnoochee more, 
for of all jealous and conceited creatures he is the 
worst. So I sent for Mooseh Khan’s son and repre¬ 
sentative, ShivaUee, and Musteh Khan, chief of Kalook- 

hcyl, and askea them myself whether they objected to 
help in clearing out Chusunneh. 

Musteh Khan sfiid “ No,” at once; but Shivallee, 
(whose father and Lai Baz have been shooting at 
each other over the wall for years!) very excited, 
said: “Our water is separate. Why should we 
help to clear Lai Baz’s canal ?” Lai Baz warmed up 
at this, and stretching his hand out on the carpet of 
mj tent, said : “ I will put down one hundred rupees on 
this carpet. You put down one hundred rupees. If 
the water of your land does not come from Chusunneh, 
then my money shaU be forfeited to the Sahib. If 
it docs, then your money shidl be zupt (confiscated.)” 

Upon this Shivallee gave in, having great objection 
to lose his money, though none to lose his character 
for truth. The decks being thus cleared for action, 
we set to at the inqui)y, and I traced out the 


irrigation of the five 
Chusunneh canal: and 


ducts which are fed by the 
then sent orders to the whole 


of the bcncfittod landowners, through their respective 
chiefs, to unite and repair Chusunneh. The pro¬ 
position of Lai Baz’s kotwiil was hailed with a shout of 


derision, and each Mullick finally promised to send 


round his own drummer. Memorandum.—^To apply 
this decision to all future cases. 


1 ho damage dona to the fort by the rain is so 
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extensive, that I should say it will take three weeks 
to repair it, and add £500 on to the cost. AH the 
sun-burnt bricks are destroyed. Fortunately, the temper 
of our soldiers is now excellent, and they put up cheerv 
fuUy with what really is a great misfortune. Probably 
so heavy a fall of rain will usher in the hot weather 
sooner than usual, and relieve us of all fear of another 
disaster. 


I give the following case from my Diary, because it 
will show the reader two things: how Runjeet Sing 
was accustomed to let down easy the chiefs he con« 
quered, by giving them jageers for military service, 
and how liable to abuse that jageerdaree systena was. 

So late as the beginning of the present century, the 
country lying both east and west of the Jheylum, between 
Find Dadun Khan and Jhung, was possessed by the 
same Belooch races as till lately were the lords of 
Sindh. Indeed, the proper limits of Sindh though now 
forgotten in political revolutions, are described by Mr. 
Elphinstone, with his usual accuracy, to commence 
about latitude 31° north, and occupy both banks of 
the Indus, from that point to the sea.* And to ttiis 
day the zumeendars, on the right bank of the Indus, 
as far north as Dera Futteh Khan, are Beloocbees. 

In February, 1810, after taking the town of Khoo- 

sh4b, on the right bank of the Jheylum, from one 

% 

Belooch chief, named Jaffir Khan, Riinjeet proceeded to 
besiege and reduce Saheewal, the stronghold of another 
powerful Belooch, named Futteh Khan, on the left 
bank. Futteh Khan was a man of ability and courage. 


* See his Vof. i. p. 122. 
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and had, before, this, given Runjeet much trouble; so 
that unscrupulous conqueror availed himself of a slight 
delay in the surrender of one of the outposts, to put 
Futteh Khan in irons, send him with his family prisoners 
to Lahore, and confiscate all his property. Having 
thus reduced his enemy to the lowest pitch of misery and 
destitution, and brought it home to every aching joint 
in the manacled chief’s body, that it was of no use to 


fight against the “ Lion of the Punjab,” Runjeet, 
according to custom, began to relax his gripe. After a 
year s confinement, Futteh Khan, Belooch, was released, 
and allowed to return to his home; and to keep him 


from starving, and his retainers quiet, was assigned what 


the Sikhs call “ a money Jageer,” i. e., he was told to 
keep up fifty of his former soldiers, and draw twenty 
rupees a month for each from the Lahore treasury, the 
said soldiers to render military service whenever sum¬ 


moned. 

In process of time, Futteh Khan died, and the name 
of this once dreaded Belooch is already a tradition on 
the banks of the oft-contested Hydaspes. He was 
succeeded, however, in the family degradation and pit¬ 
tance by his son, Lungur Khan (Sirdar Lungur Khan, 
as the conceited fellow loves to be called) ; and it w’as 
my misfortune to have his fifty horsemen sent with me 
to Bunnoo. Hungry and lean, men and horses, I 
never got a good day*s work out of them, but lost many 
in hearing their complaints. At last, on the 26th 
February, I saw that the case was formally inquired into, 
and hero is the memorandum. 

Out of the twenty rupees per man allowed by 
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Government, Lungur Khan has, by virtue of being 
his father’s son, systematically pocketed five rupees, 
and given the remaining fifteen to his men. The 
men are not merely retainers, they are vassals born 
and bred (khaneh-zad); have all of them served many 
years, and some forty; and being sincerely attached 
to their “ house,” they cheerfully endured their fifteen 
rupees, out of which they had to “ find themselves,” 
and feed their master’s horses. But two years and 
eleven months ago, Lungur Khan went bail to the 
Lahore Government, in the sum of five thousand 
rupees, for the ultimate payment of some arrears of 
revenue by the zumeendars of a district named Nimbhul, 
near Find Dadun Khan; and the zumeendars, finding 
they had got a soft friend, never paid the arrears, 
and left Lungur Khan to forfeit his security. In this 
emergency, Lungur Khan bethought him of his ancestors 
and the “ feudal system,” and invited all his horsemen 
to share with him this new calamity of their “ house.” 
Another five rupees per mensem were deducted from 
each man to enable their leader to pay the fine, with a 
promise that it should all be paid back “in the end.” 
But the end never came'; and the men and horses, 
with hollow eyes, saw each other fading away, and heard 
their bones make mtdancholy music as they roile along. 
And now they all say they must ■ eat! Decision : Told 
Cortlandt to advance fifteen rupees to each man, and 
wrote to beg the Resident to cut it from Lungur Khan’s 
own personal allowance, and make him pay the full 
twenty rupees monthly to every man till their arrears 
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Are repaid; after that fifteen rupees as usual, if he lik^. 
Also to make the Nimbhul people pay Lungur Khar his 
five thousand rupees. 

Sunday, February 27^A.—Swahn Khan, Vizeacee, 
has sent in his man, Rozee, to tell me that he has 
now collected the tribute of one hundred and fifty fat 
doombuh (sheep) from the Thull Vizeerees, and is on 
his way to Duleepgurh with them. The whole Thull is 
reported to be a swamp from the late storms. 

As I march from Bunnoo to-morrow, and wish to 
see this first Vizeeree tribute before I go, I have sent 
back Rozee to bring Swahn himself with the sheep to 
my camp at Ghoreewalluh to-morrow evening, when I 
mean to give the old Vizeeree a dress of honoiir. 

February 28th, 1848.—This being my last day ifi 
Bunnoo, in the morning early I held a Durbar, to take 
leave of all the officers of the force, at which I praised 
them all sincerely for the good service and general 
conduct of themselves and their men since we entered 
Bunnoo, and begged that they would let me hear 
as good an account of them from Taylor when I 
return. 

I took this favourable opportunity of' conferring on 
Zorakhun Sing, the veteran Commandant of the 
Dogruh regiment, a Colonel’s commission, which 1 had 
procured for him from the Maharajuh through the 
Resident, and a purse of one hundred and twenty-five 
rupees, instead of a dress of honour. The old man 
was much moved at this public honour, which his long 
services have never been able to win from his corrupt 
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and thankless Government; and 1 trust the whole of 

the officers present drew the desired inference, that if 

/ 

the British alliance protects the ro 3 fal treasury from the 
soldiers, it equally protects the soldiers from royal 
Caprice and injustice. 

After dismissing the levee, I had 'another uurbar 
for the Bunnoochee chiefs, who mustered strong to be 
made over to Taylor, and urge a thousand “ last words” 

. of petition about their own affairs. 

As yet, I have not leisure to examine into their 
former incomes; so, for present maintenance, I told 
them I would give up five per cent, of their revenue 
to the chiefs of tuppehs, and five per cent, more to 
the chiefs of villages, each on their respective collec¬ 
tions ; total, ten per cent, on the whole land-tax. 
To this rule I made two exceptions in favour of those 
zealous MuUicks, Lai Baz Khan, of Bazaar, and Jaffir 
Khan, of Ghoreewalluh, who are each to enjoy one- 
fourth of their whole revenue. 

With great difficulty I got rid of them all; and 
after saying a cheering word to every one who had done 
well, and telling some others to mind how they behaved 
in my absence, I left camp about eight a.m., accompanied 
by Taylor and Cortlandt, who agreed to make a detour 
with me to the Greek ruins at Akra, which Taylor had 
not yet seen. 

It is time that the reader also should be introduced 
to these highly interesting remains, though he will 
doubtless be disappointed to find that I am totally 
unprovided with a theory founded thereon'; at least. 


I 
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one of my own. One confidently set up by the Hindoos, 
is quite at the reader’s service. 

In the south-west corner of the valley of Bunnoo, 
within a short distance of the left hank of the Goom- 
beeluh, and about midway between the two towns of 
Kukkee and Bhurrut, stand a cluster of high mounds, of 
different sizes and elevations but undulating one into 
the other, and evidently parts of a long-ruined whole: 
indeed, at a httle distance, they all seem one, and com¬ 
bine to form a most striking eminence, on a perfectly 
level plain, which is seen from almost any part of Bun¬ 
noo west of the Khoorrum river. 

These mounds, when examined, prove to be com¬ 
posed of fragments of burnt bricks and broken tiles, 
cemented and crushed together by the lapse of ages ; 
and the deep channels which successive storms and 
floods have worn down their sides reveal, here and 
there, more perfect fragments of old brick-work, and 
hint that perhaps even halls and chambers might 
reward the antiquary’s deeper search. 

To tl'.e north of Akra, a rapid stream, called the 
Luhoruh,* cuts its way through high banks, and 
rushes into the Gootnbeeluh ; and across this stream, 

* Tins stream was very shallow when I saw it, in the month 
of iMarch ; hnt had deep holes in parts, in which I was told 
there were such large fish as the muhasir. The steep hanks 
are deeply cut into ravines, and show that it must be a formid¬ 
able stream in the rainy season. When Prince Nao Nihal 
Sing was with a Sikh army in Bunnoo, forty sepoys, and one 
hundred and fifty camels, were drowned by a sudden rise of the 
Luhoruh, while they were crossing the ford. 
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on the right bank, directly opposite the chief mound 
of Akra, stands a smaller mound, which, to a military 
eye, looks like an outpost, to command the water. 
During the first Bunnoo expedition, in 1847, we were 
encamped here; and General Cortlandt’s sappers dug 
some way into this outward mound, and came, at a 
considerable depth, to a small circular chamber, made 
of large and beautifully-burnt bricks, in which there 
were some human bones, but nothing to give any clue 
to their history. 

Rain fell very heavily about the same time, and laid 
bare a very large quantity of copper coins, which the 
soldiers amused themselves by picking up, and brought 
to General Cortlandt and myself. They were generally 

dreadfully battered and effaced, but on most of them a 

% 

few Greek and Bactrian letters were very plainly traceable. 
Some were very perfect indeed, and the raised figures 
on others, though nearly rubbed level with the surface, 
could be recognised as corresponding with many better 
specimens which General Cortlandt had collected in 
Huzaruh, the Salt Range, and other parts of the Punjab, 
all over which the Macedonian footsteps are more thickly 
and ineffaceably trodden in than is, I believe, generally 
known in England. 

It is a pity that a great and liberal Government, 
like that of the East India Company, does not depute 
some one or more of its scientific servants (such as 
Captain Alexander Cunninghame, of the Bengal 
Engineers, whose attention and numismatic knowledge 
have already been deeply given to the inquiry,) to pro- 
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ceed to the Punjab, on the exclusive duty of instituting 

a regular and scientific search for Greek coins and 
ruins. 

Major James Abbott, and Lieutenant D. Robinson, 
of the engineers, both made very extensive and valuable 
collections of coins in Huzanah, among which were 
numerous beautiful silver, and a few gold ones; and 
Major J^umsden, the energetic leader of the Corps of 
Guides, discovered temples in the Eusofzye country-, of 
which the uninitiated could merely say that they were 
“ very old and very strange !” What a pity that such 
treasures as these, and others hke Akra in Bunnoo, 
whether Greek or Buddhist, of the “ Mede, Parthian, 
or Elamite,” should lie at our feet as full of meaning 
as the ohehsks of Egypt, and not, like them, he forced 
to give up their secret. 

But to return to Akra. Three or four miles from 
Kukkee stands Bhurrut, a considerable walled town on 
the left bank of the Luhoruh, and remarkable at once 
from being built of brick All the other towns of 
Bunnoo arc made of mud ; and so would Bhurmt pro¬ 
bably have been, had not the ruins of the old Greek 
city hard by sujiplied tbc people with most excellent 
burnt bricks, the evident antiquity of which have given 
rise to a belief among the Hindoos that the founder of 
this town was Bhurrut, the brother of Ram, and son of 
Rajah Jusrut, so famous in Hindoo mythology. In 
this amusine: belief they are only confirmed by the 

o ^ % % 

Greek inscriptions on the coins found about the mounds 
of Akra, which they denominate “ Scctce Riiin Ke 
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pals^,” or the half-pence of Seetee and Rdm ; arguing 
both with reference and reverence to the Greek, that it 
is not to be supposed that the brother of Ram w’ould 
either talk or write common Hindee ! 

By a perverse coincidence, even the equi-distant 
town of Kukkee contributes a link in the proof of the 
Hindoos ; for this they say was the name of Bhurmt’s 
mother! Many a strange antiquary has gone mad for 
less than this, and I trust that the reader will be so 
content with it as not to regret I have no other 
“ theory” to offer. All that I venture to contend for 
is, that the ruins are Greek, or rather Grasco-Bactrian. 
The coins put that much beyond a doubt. The Grecian 
outline of the features, however cankered, cannot be 
mistaken. They belong to the countrymen of Alexander, 
and the freedom of the designs and high relief, to a 
period when art was in perfection.* 

Nor would it be altogether so whimsical as the con¬ 
jectures of our Hindoo friends, if I were to hint (nothing 
more) that the very name of “ Akra” may be only the 
time-hattered ruin of »x£ 0 {, a hill. It is indeed the only 
eminence on the unbroken plain of Bunnoo, and might 
well have been honoured by the conquerors with the 
distinguishing title of the hiU. 


* The above was written from memory of the coins; the coins 
themselves, of which I had more than a handful, having been 
left at Lahore in the hurry of my departure for England. I-have 
since, however, learnt from Major-General Taylor, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Sandhurst, that his son had sent several coins from 
Akra home, and some had been presented to the British Museum. 
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On the present occasiorn (February 28th, 1848), while 
General Cortlandt and myself were standing on the top 
of the chief mound of Akra, and Lieutenant Taylor 
was engaged in taking from below the sketch which 
enriches this chapter of my book, the workmen who 
were digging for bricks turned up a large cylindrical 
clay draining tile about a foot long, and ten or t^velve 
inches in circumference, with a neck at one end sb as to 
fit into the next tile, exactly as is practised at the pre¬ 
sent day among ourselves ! Yet this tile was probably 

♦ 

two thousand years old. 

Without wishing to force the incident into the ser¬ 
vice of any theory, or put any strained construction on 
it whatever, I will merely mention that the Bunnoochee 
peasant may at this day be seen standing on the ruins 
of Akra with his feet encased in buskins exactly resemb¬ 
ling the foot of the long Greek hoot, “ cothurnus.” 
The sole is of the same shape, the thongs over the 
instep are crossed in the same pattern, and the toes of 
the wearer are thrust through in the self-same manner 
as we see in any ancient statue.* I was told that the 
same is common to all the peasants of Afghanistan, 
and I have since seen it myself in other tribes besides 
those of Bunnoo; but this in no way detracted from 
the interest I felt on first seeing such a shoe moving 


Knowing that the late Governor-General of India was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the military genius of Alexandex the 
Great, 1 forwarded to his Lordship, as a possible vestige of the 
Macedonian invasion of Asia, a pair of these Bunnoochee buskins; 
and I believe that Lord Hardinge has them still in his possession. 
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about on such a spot. But, alas ! for such pleasing 
cheats of the imagination, had I asked the wearer, 
“ Who built this ancient city?” he would have replied, 
“ The infidels /” 

The last word in the above sentence reminds me of an 
omission which I could nowhere better rectify than here. 

Standing either on the mins of Aki-a, or below them 
at the village of Bhurmt, and turning to the north-east, 
the traveller will certainly exclaim: “ What is that stu¬ 
pendous fortress which I see crowning the opposite 
mountains?” The Bunnoochee guide will almost as 
certainly reply: “ KafrKot!”—(the infidels’ dwelling).* 
“ Infidel,” in this sense, is almost synonymous with 
“ Greekfor if you press for more information as to 
who the infidels were who built Akra and Kafr Kot, 
the Afghan peasant invariably shmgs his shoulders, 
and says: “ I fancy, Alexander !” And if this be not 
strictly true, nothing can be more just in spirit to the 
memory of that great man, than the way in which 
everything immense or wonderful is at once attributed 

9 

to him. There is another “ Kafr Kot” in the Khyssore 
Range, above the Plain of Esaukheyl, a valley to the 
south of Bunnoo and Murwut; and I regret much that 
I never was abje to find leisure from the present to visit 
these ruins of the past. The following description of 
the one on the Bunnoo border is fi-om Mr. Masson^s 

Travels.! 


* Sometimes the Bunnoochees 
‘*thc Fairy^s Palace.” 
f Vol. I pp. 101—3# 

VOL. I. 


call it *^Hooree Muhl,” or 


V 
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“ While it was yet daylight we passed around the 
brow of a hill, opposite to which, and separated by a 
water-course, was a much higher one, on whose summit 
were a series of walls, describing the ancient fortress 
named in these parts, Kafr Kot, or the Infidels’ Fortress. 
Above the path we were following, the rocks were so 
arranged, that I was doubtful whether the peculiarity of 

4 

structure was the effect of art, or of the sportive hand 
of nature. They wore the appearance of decayed bu Id- 
ings; while on the verge of the hill was a parapet, or 
what so nearly resembled it, that in the cursory view 
my.time permitted me to take, I did not dare make up 
my mind respecting it, and I would have been very 
glad, had not the fear of losing my company prevented 
me from staying, to have satisfied myself. Kafr Kot is 
believed, by the natives, to have existed before the 
Muhommudan invasion of India. The stones em¬ 
ployed in its construction are represented to be of won¬ 
derful dimensions. I have been told by a gentleman 
who has visited it, that he did not consider it so ancient, 
as there are embrasures for artillery in the towers. The 
natives, in reply to this objection, affirm that the embra¬ 
sures are modern additions. 

“ The fortress has long since been abandoned, owing, 
it is said, to water being distant. This is one of those 
places w'hich deserved a more rigid inspection. A line 
of massive wall, wherever found, is styled by the present 
inhabitants of these regions, Kafr Kot, or Killa Kafr, 
equivalent and general terms, which, in most instances, 
ill explain the nature of the remains of antiquity on 
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which they are conferred. So far from having been 
originally places of defence, the greater number of them 
denote the sepulchral localities of by-gone races. In 
the remote and sequestered sites in which they are 
found, it is inconceivable that large towns and for¬ 
tresses should have been fixed; the former could not 

have flourished, and the latter would have been of no 
utility.’’ 

At the foot of the ruins of Akra I bade “ good-bye” 
to Taylor and Cortlandt. They returned to Duleep- 
gurh: and I pursued my march towards the BunnoQ 
frontier. Our camp was pitched at Ghoreewalluh, arid 
on the road we saw nothing but corn, corn, corn, in 
every direction. 

Reached Ghoreewalluh about two p.m. About three 
Icoss of the new road, or half the distance between 
Duleepgurh and Ghoreewalluh, is already finished, and 
has a truly imposing and civilized appearance in this 
hitherto untravelled country. Trees are now being 
planted on each side; so that in a few years the road 
vsdll be one long avenue, and the traveller be screened 
from the sun for a few more hours of his journey. 

Ghoreewalluh is a considerable village, containing 
fully fifty shops, and these much less huddled together 
than is usual in Bunnoo. All traces of fortifications 
have disappeared here as elsewhere; and I feel happy 
at the thought that I leave but one fort behind me in 
Bunnoo, and that our own. 

% 

Several Hindoos left here yest^day on the long jhI- 
grimage to Jugganath. 


u 2 
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ISb sooner had I arrived here than the whole male 
population of Ghoreewalluh turned out, formed in a 
line, and sat down on the ground as long as I sat out¬ 
side my tent, with their chins on their knees, and their 
eyes fixed in silent contemplation of the “ Feringhee 
Sahib.” Presently old Swahn Khan, Vizeeree, arrived 
from the Thull, and seeing all the Bunnoochees so near, 
said liis prayers violently, in Pushtoo. I asked : “ What 
is the matter ?” He said : “ God preserve you from all 
these rascals! Why do you let them all come round 
you?” At the same instant, I dare say the Bunnoo- 
checs were saying among themselves: “ Just look at 
that fool of a Feringhee, sitting down with a Vizeeree! ■ 
If he docs not get a pesh-kubz (dagger) in his stomach, 
it’s extraordinary.” 

Tuesday, February 29th .—Breakfasted at Ghorce- 
walluh, as I wished to give a dress of honour to Swahn 
Khan, and have a parting conversation with that true¬ 
hearted and faithful friend. As soon as he had got 
over his delight at the gold embroidery, he reverted as 
usual to the subject nearest his heart—the prospects of 
his own tribe. He seemed anxious about how his 


people would be treated by “ the new Sahib;” but I 
assured him that Taylor was much more considerate 
and long-suffering than I could pretend to be, which 
comforted him on that head. We then had a long and 
interesting conversation about the Vizeerees, and I took 
considerable pains to show him that the interests of 
his people and of the ruler of Bunnoo are identical. 
” To drive out the Vizooroc^ and resume their lands. 
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would be easy, but impolitic; for as poverty brought 
them from their own coimtry to Bunnoo, so it would 
force them to plunder if expelled; and the cultivated 
tuppehs of the valley would then be surrounded on 
three sides by thieves and murderers.” (The European 
reader might think these remarks offensive; but Swahn 
deemed them highly complimentary, and merely inter¬ 
rupted me to say : “ Very true !”) “ On the other 

hand, if the Vizeerees take root in the soil of Bunnoo, 
cultivate, and pay revenue, they grow rich and con¬ 
tented, the Government fills its treasury, and every¬ 
body’s desire is obtained.” 

Swahn Khan wagged his beard repeatedly during 
this discoxuse, and uttered his favourite ejaculation of 
approval: Rishta! rishta! Shukh nishta! (True! true! 
No doubt!) But from sundry remarks he added about 
the want of intellect of the Vizeerees, I infer that he 
is by no means sure that they will abide by the agree¬ 
ment they made with me. So I thought it as well 

to add, that “ however glad I should be to see the 

« 

Vizeerees settle down and pay revenue in Bunnoo, yet 
if they preferred mutual loss to mutual benefit, I was 
quite ready to meet them on that tack also, and would 
hunt them down with as much good-will as I had 
shown hitherto in securing them their lands.” Lastly, 
the old man could not resist hinting what a boon it 
would be if the Vizeerees were let off with paying one- 

4 

sixth instead of one-foUrth; but I nipped this in the 
bud, and begged him never to propose suchra thing 
again, as justice required that the Bunuoochees should 
not pay more than the Vizeerees. 
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On the whole, judging from the length of time he 
has taken to collect the tribute of two hundred fat 
doombuhs, and this morning’^ conversation, I suspect 
that the Vizeerees, as their corn grows up, are begin¬ 
ning to grudge paying a quarter of it to Government; 

and it will not surprise me if many of them reap their 

* 

harvests and abscond, thinking to do a clever thing. 
Taylor will, I fear, have trouble; but what newly sub¬ 
jugated country can put its neck to the yoke without 
wincing ?* 

I had sent on at sunrise the troops that were to 

* The following memorandum was made by hicutenaut Taylor 
at the time of receiving this Vizeeree tribute : 


Name of Tribe of 
Vizecrccs. 


Sliare of 
the Tribute. 


Ilatljcc Klieyl . 
Sirkee Kbeyl 

SPEKRKYE. 

Momund Klieyl 
Souduu Khevl . 
Oomerzve . ^ 

Beezuml Kheyl 

Payiudiih Klieyl 
Badun Kbeyl . 

nUKKKK KIlEYl.. 

Surdee Kheyl . 
Nunnee Kbeyl . 
Tukhtce Kheyl . 


No Memo, of the 
Junce Kheyl. 



Strength 

of 

Tribes 

m 

Bunnoo. 


1000 

300 


1000 

300 

« • 
500 


‘250 

300 

500 


Vukccls 

furnished 

to 

OIttcial 

ill 

Bunuoo. 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 


2 


4270 


Mulllcks 
to rceeivc 
“Loongccs** 
or presents, 
on payment 
of revenue. 

1 

1 


1 

1 


2 


10 


* The nine extra sheep were to make up for some that were not “ fat.” 
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accompany me on ray tour of the frontier, and I now 
followed them to Gundee. 

Between Ghoreewalluh and Gundee is six koss pf 
jungle, exeellent ground thrown away for want of 
water. This is the tract which is to be brought into 
cultivation by the new canal that is now being cut; 
but the qhief of the next valley but one (Esaukheyl) 
has actuaEy'come forward to remonstrate, and tells me 
it win be an injury to his country. This I cannot 
understand, as the Khoorrum is seldom or never dry,* 
Such, however, is the constant obstacle to one’s attempts 
to do good to any one. Somebody else says it will 
ruin him! 


Gundee proclaims itself to be in Murwut, b)' the 
houses being made of reeds, grass, &c,, instead of mud, 
as they are in Bunnoo. 

So here I shall bring this long chapter to a close; 
and as the springing up of a great war at the opposite 
end of the Indus too soon overwhelmed these peaceful 
labours (if, indeed, they may be called peaceful, in virtue 
of the end they had in view), and prevented me from 
ever again returning to Bunpoo, let me ask the kind 
reader to review, for a moment, in his own mind, the 
chapters which he has read, and consider whether enough 
of peril, enough of anxiety and responsibility, enough 


* By subsequent inquiries which I made, I ascertained that in 
the months of Bhadon and ^ssoj (August and September), the 
Khoorrum sometimes, but seldom, is dry for four or five, days, 
and on extraordinary occasions, for ten days, at Durreh-i-Tuiig j 
but this was not sufficient to make me forego the certain benefit 
of reclaiming a tract little inferior to Esaukheyl itself. 

The Goombeeluh river is said to be never dry. 
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of wild adventure and barbarian life, and if not enough 
of accomplishment, at least of good endeavour, were 
crowded into these first three mbiiths of my “ year 

UPON THE PUNJAB FRONTIER/' 

On the 9th of December, 1847, we entered Bunnoo. 
On the 17th of the same month, the powerfiil, brave, 
and hitherto unconquered Vizeeree tribes resigned their 
independence, and consented to pay tribute; and, as 
far as I know, and with such occasional exceptions as 

suppose 

till this day. 

On the 18th of December, was laid the foundation 
of the roj'al fort of Dul(?epguvh ; and, in spite of the 
mutiny of one of the regiments, that structure was 
raised by the hands of the Sikh army, under my 
command, to the height of twenty feet, or within six 
feet of the top, before I left Bunnoo, on the 28th of 
February, 1848, or in the short space of seventy-two 

days. And this, in an enemy’s country, without an 

« 

% 

engineer, and almost without tools. 

On the 5th of Januaiy. 1848, the people and chiefs 
of Bunnoo were ordered to throw down their forts, 

about four hundred in number. 

By the end of a month, in spite of being preached 

against in thi^ mosques, in spite of two open attempts 
at assassination, and a third plot to murder me in a 
gateway, I had carried that measure out, and left hut 
two Bunnoocliee forts standing in the valley, and those 
two by my pt rmission. 

Such were the chief results which had been accom¬ 
plished by this expedition in less than tluxH? months; 


, have abided by that agreement 


any one might 
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but besides these, a new town had been founded, which, 
at this day, is flotuishing; a military and commercial 
road, thirty feet broad, and twenty-five miles long, had 
been undertaken, laid down, commenced, and has since 
been completed, thi-ough a formerly roadless valley, and 
is now (under the protection of ordinary police) tra¬ 
versed by the merchant and traveller in case and 
security; tracts of country from which the fertilizing 
mountain streams were diverted by lawless feuds, had 
been brought back to cultivation by the protection of a 
strong Government; others lying waste, because dis¬ 
puted, had been adjudicated, apportioned, occupied, ami 
sown once more; through others, a canal had been 
designed and begun, and promised to create a fiaritful 
country in a desert; while, stiU nearer approaching to 
civilization, a people, who had worn arms as we ^voar 
clothes, and used them as we use knives and forks, liad 
ceased to carry arms at all; and though they quarrelled 
stUl, learnt to bring their differences to the bin of the 
civil court, instead of the sharp issue of the sword. 

In a word, the valley of Bunnoo, which had defied 
the Sikh arras for five-and-twenty years, had in three 
months been peacefully annexed to the Punjab, and 
two independent Afghan races, the Vizeerees and the 
Bunnoochees, been subjugated without a single shot 
being fired. 

T believe I may add, that under the firm, yet benevo¬ 
lent, adnilnistration of my successor. Major ReyneU 
Taylor, there is at this moment no part of the Punjab 
where there is less crime, and more security, than in 

Bunnoo. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Immediately south of Bunnoo is the*sister country 
of Murwut, the two together, as was remarked in the 
description of the former, comprising “ a valley, which 
is separated from the Derajat of the Indus by the 
lower Buttunnee hills.” 

Like Bunnoo, it is bound in on tlu*ee sides by hills; 
on the west, by those of the Vizeerees and Buttunnees; 
on the south, still by those of the Buttunnees; and on 
the east, by those of the Khuttuks bordering on Esau- 
kheyl; on the north, it is quite open towards Bunnoo, 
the two plains running into each other. 

4 

The ^approaches to Murwut from the Punjab and 
the plains of the Indus are as .follows:—A force 
coming from the Punjab crosses the Indus at Esau- 
kheyl, and comes up the right bank of the Khoomim 

river, through a gap called the Durreh-i-Tung, or the 

/ 

Narrow Pass, between the hills of the Esaukheyl Khut¬ 
tuks and those of Largce; and encamps for the first 
time in Murwut at a barren, houseless spot, called 
Dcra Futteh Jung,* within an easy march of Lukkee. 

4 

From Dera Ishmael Khan, on the Indus, the Governor 

4 

* Dera Futteh Jung means the Place of Victory, and was so 
called, because Sher Muhommud Khan, the awab of Dera, 
here defcAtod a large force of rebels. 
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of tliat place, if called upon suddenly to go to the rescue 
of his garrison in the fort of Lukkee, marches to 
Murvvut by tlic way of Puharpoor, up the Largee valley, 
a difficult road for troops, as the valley itself is long 
enough for two marches, but must be made in one, as 
it affords not a drop of water, unless recent heavy rain 
has filled one or two holes scraped by the shepherds 
in the earth. 

% 

But the most frequented road into Murwut, and the 

one pursued by all traders from the countries of Tak, 

Kolachee, and Dcra Ishmael Khan, and the best also for 

any army coming from the southward, is that called the 

Peyzoo Pass, through the lower Buttunnee hiUs. This 

pass is about three miles in extent, and affords an excellent 

road for artillery, broad and smooth—except at the 

northern and highest end towards Murwut, where it 

is stony—sloping gradually, and varying in width from 

% 

five yards to fifty. At the southern, or lowest end, 
water oozes out of the sand at the base of a precipitous 
rock, and may he obtained in quantities sufficient for 
a camp, by sending on a party a few hours previously 
to scrape large holes or tanks. 

This pass used to be so infested with robbers that 
it became no pass at all; but (as recorded in my - 
Bunnoo Diary) I established a watch-tower and garrison 
at the end of it, and traffic at once ceased to be 
molested. 

There ai-e four other passes from Tak to !Mur\vut 
across these Buttunnee hills, which it may be useful 
to military men to know, viz., the Kutlar, the Siggee, 
the Byhin, and the Tubbee. The first may possibly 
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I was told, be practicable for artillery, but the other 
three are only passalile by horses, camels, &C. Of 
the whole that of Tubbee is the worst. Those of 
Siggee and Byhin are, the nearest to Bunnoo, and the 
Kutlar nearest to Lukkee. 

I am not aware of any pass between Peyzoo and 
Durreh-i-Tung. The intervening space is chieflv 
occupied by a very high mountain, on which there is a 
ziydrut (place of pilgrimage) of great repute and sanctity 
among the Afghan ti-ihes on the Indus ; and 1 was told 
that it required as much strength as zeal to carry a 
pilgrim over the difficulties of the ascent. 

The country of Murwut, though compelled for ever 

4 

to divide with Bunnoo the same hill-encircled plain, 
must have been thus associated in one of Nature's 
most eccentric moods. Instead of possessing, like 
Bunnoo, a strong clay soil, fertilized by superabundant 
streams into a perennial harvest, it is an undulating 
sheet of the lightest sand, which, on an average, is a 
desert two years out of three, and a garden the third; 
that being the proportion in which it suffers drought and 
is blessed with rain. 

In reading the different accounts given by Mr. 
Elphinstone and Mr. Masson of this coxmtry, I have 
been reminded of the fable of the bee and the butterfly, 
on the upper and under side of the aspen-leaf. Mr. 
Elphinstone says; “ The country of the Murwuts is 
composed of sandy and arid plains, divided by ranges 
of hills."* 

* Vol. II. p. 56, ‘‘ Account of the Kingdom of Caubul,” 
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In Mr. Masson’s description we sceircely recognise 
the same place: “The numerous villages, marked by 
their several groups of trees, the yellow tints of the 
ripe corn-fields, and the fantastic forms of the sur¬ 
rounding mountains, presented in their union and 
contrast a splendid scene.”* 

Both travellers were right in their instance, but 
wrong in their rule. The one must have visited it in 
a year of drought, the other in a year df rain. A 
longer residence enabled me to see it in both con¬ 
ditions, and I never saw so violent and complete a 
contrast. 

The triennial harvest of wheat, barley, and gram is 
so overflo'wingly abundant, that it amply makes up for 
barren seasons ; and living thus in a land which knows 
no medium between want and superabundance, seems to 
have no injurious effect upon the character of the 
people. They are one of the finest races of the Trans- 
Indus—tall, muscular, fair, and often rosy-cheeked; cind 
in the evident pui'ity of their Afghan blood, form a 
striking contrast to their mongrel neighbours the 
Bunnoochees. It is this, perhaps, which makes them 
personally proud and dignified; but they are fiank and 
simple in their manners with strangers, and distinguished 
from all the Ihith an tribes with which 1 am acqueunted 

by a more generous treatment of their women. 

The dress of the Murwutees is the loose shirt 
common to all Afghanistan; a voluminous trowscr, 

* Yol. I. p. Journeys iu B«:looclustan, Afghanistan, 

and the Punjub.’’ 
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whose folds are gathered together at the ancle in the 
same way as the shulwar of the Persians, but on a 
smaller scale, and of a dark striped cotton or silk ; 
and a chocolate-coloured turban. The hue of this 
latter article is quite a distinctive mark ofa Murwut 
peasant. 

4 

The capital of Murwut is Lukkee, which, in Mr. 
Elphinstpne’s map, was at that time correctly placed 
on the right bank of the Goombeeluh, but which the 

4 

modem traveller will find to have migrated to the left 
bank of that river. The old town of Lukkee still 
boasts .a few huts on the right bank, but all the Hindoo 
traders and artisans have deserted it, in order, most 

4 

probably, to be under cover of the fort, which the 
Sikhs established on the opposite bank. 

Mr. Masson makes a mistake in placing Lukkee on 
the Khoomim, from which river it is between two and 
three miles distant. 

• . 

To the best of. my knowledge, there is not one 

native fort, walled village, or intrenchment of any kind, 

4 

to be foimd among the people of Murwut; a fact 
which, to my mind, always spoke more for their 
bravery than the fom: hundred forts of the quarrel¬ 
some, vindictive, yet cowardly Bunnoochees. Some¬ 
thing, however, must be allowed for the difference of 
♦ 

soil; for the sand of Murwut is as useless for building 

as the mud of Bunnoo is excellent: hence there are 

% 

few or no mud houses even in the villages of Mui'wut, 
except those of the chiefs, though;in the. town of Lukkee 

• VOL. I. X 
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the sliops and houses of all classes are built of that 
material, favoured by the vicinity of the river. 

Mr. Elphinstone describes their abodes well: “ Half 
the Murwuts are fixed and employed in agriculture; 
the rest wander about with their herds of camels, 


living chi( rty in temporary huts of branches of trees, 
with a wall of thorns, and a robf of straw: some few 
have black tents of the worst description.”* And 
this is nf)t only applicable to their temporarj', but to 
their permanent villages. All are constructed of twigs, 
branches, osiers, reeds, &c.; and a stiff wall of thorns, 
thrown loosely on the ground, surrounds the whole 
colony, and is closed at night with a rude gate of bram¬ 
bles which is thrown on one side at dawn in the 


morning, to let out the cattle. 

But perhaps the chief characteristic of this countiy 

is its excessive drought. There is, I believe, only one 
well in all the villages of Murwut! The reason of this 
is, that the water is so far below the surface, that the 
people cannot afford to sink wells to it. Instead of 
such expensive luxuries, they dig a tank outside each 
village to catch rain-water; hut this precarious supply 
is soon exhausted, and then the drought suffered by 
the people, in the summer months, is incredible. The 
only way they have of procuring w'ater is by keeping 
mules ami bullocks, to carry skins to some distant brook 


or spring; and the industrious women of Munvut are 
thus employed all the summer, for nearly twelve hours 
out of the twenty-foul-. The poor' who cannot keep 


♦ VoL II. p. 57* 
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a mule, have to walk to the water before they can 
get a draught! 

To bring this state of things more fuUy home to 

the reader, I will mention the instance of a village 

caUed Teeturkheyl, on the road from Lukkee to the 

Peyzoo Pass; the inhabitants of which have, in general, 

to fetch water all the way from the Goombeluh river, 

or fourteen miles and a quarter, as measured by my 
perambulator. 

Mirza Agha Abbas, of Shirdz, the intelligent native 
traveller, whom I have often quoted, mentions an in¬ 
teresting fact in connection with this subject, which 
is very characteristic of the religious and hospitable 
Puthdns. “ Each house,” he says, “ subscribes a vessel 
of water for the mosque, and for strangers.” 

Murwut being much more easy of access than 
Bunnoo, has never, that I am aware, been able to 
shake pflF authority; but, on the contrary, has sub¬ 
mitted to an increase of biu-dens from every new 
master. 

Originally the Dooranee Kings of Cabul imposed on 
the Afghans of Murwut, the light tribute of one hundred 
and twenty camels yearly, and the. service of one hundred 
horsemen, with a tax of three thousand rupees on 
the Hindoos resident among them. Gradually, however, 
they raised the revenue to twelve thousand lupces a-year. 
(Agha Abbas says eighteen thousand, but I think not.) 

‘ To them succeeded the Nuwab of Dera Ishmael 

4 

Khan, who levied sometimes twenty-seven thousand, 

X 2 


1 
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sometimes thirty thousand, and sometimes forty thousand 

rupees from the Mu^^^Tltecs. 

Next came the devouring Sikh; but though he 
swallowed up the Nuwab of Dera, Runjeet Sing was 
either too busy or too cautious to meddle much for 
some years with his remote Afghan dependencies. I 
believe Mr. Masson is con'cct in saying, “ Maharaja 
Runjeet Sing once marched with an army of twenty-five 
thousand men to Lakki. He exacted thirty thousand 
rupees, but did not judge it prudent or convenient 
to make a permanent settlement in the country, as, it 

is said, he had contemplated.”* 

The earliest certain account that I have of the 
Sikh proceedings in Murwut is subsequent to Runjeet’s 
death. About the year 1842, Runjeet’s son (so-called) 
Maharajuh Sher Sing, deputed Mullick Futteh Khan, 
Towannuh, to make some permanent settlement with 
the chiefs of Murwut. He was a bmvc, highly intel- 
ligent, and singularly energetic man; but like most 
natives preferred fraud to force, and was even loss 
hampered with scruples about using it than the generality 
of his contemporaries at the laxest of all courts. Under 
a promise to make a “ perpetual settlement” of the 
revenue of Murwut at the low rate of one-sixth of the 
produce, in kind, yearly, he induced the chiefs to con- 
sent to his building a fort in the heart of their country, 
at Lukkee, on the left bank of the Goombeeluh. Fatol 
concession! No sooner was the fort completed, and a 
trusty garrison of torcigners installed, than Futteh 

♦ Vol. I. p. 99. 
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Khan ran unexpectedly short of money, and asked two 
uppehs of Murwut, named Byram and Dreyplareh to 
lend him eight thousand rupees, and he would give 
them credit for it in the coming harvest. Before that 
period came, Futteh Khan was superseded by another 
Governor, named Dewan Dowlut Raie, who interpreted 
the loan into a regularly established tax, and grafted 
six thousand rupees more on to it, so that ever after¬ 
wards these two tuppehs had to pay fourteen thousand 
rupees a-year, in addition to the one-sixth of the pro¬ 
duce of their fields, for which they had originally 
bargained. The imposition was rendered stiU more 
odious by the method of assessment and collection. 
He made it a poll-tax ; and it was called by the people, in 
derision probably, the “ putka,” or turban, the most 
honoured portion of a Muhommudan’s dress. Every 
male who was of age was liable to this tax, and coiise- 
quently it fell heaviest on the largest families. 

Besides the tuppehs of Byram and Dreyplareh, 
there are in Murwut a third tuppeh, named Moosa- 
kheyl, and two half tuppehs, named Michunkheyl and 

Tajoozye, which Dowlut llaie taxed as follows: 

» . 

Moosakheyl, from 15,000 to/ 20,000 rupees. 
Michunkheyl .... * 700 

Tajoozye ...... 500 

Moosakheyl, as will be seen on the map, lies 
towards Bunnoo and the Vizeeree hills, and conse¬ 
quently never submitted to regular payments; so that 
the authorities were obliged to make incursions into it. 
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and harry the people till they came to terms. When 
I first passed through Murwut to Bunnoo, I found the 
smouldering emhers of more than one village of this 
tuppeh, which had heen burnt by Dewan Dowlut 
Raie’s orders, for refusing to pay the ’•evenue. In 
the end they used to compovmd for all demands, but 
never would allow either their crops to be measured, 
or their polls to be counted. 

In addition to the hated “ putka” tax, and the land- 
tax of one-sixth, the avaricious Dewan imposed on this 
impatient and newly-conquered Afghan people all the 
vexatious custom dues of the Sikh system in the Punjab, 
which averaged no less than eight thousand rupees per 
annum ; and from these various sources be admitted 
to me that, one year with another, he obtEiined from 
Murwut seventy tliousand two hundred and sixty-six 
rupees. With more correctness I was informed, by 
common report, that he never squeezed less than a lakh 
out of it, or £10,000 sterling. 

My own idea of what would be a fair and rather 
easy revenue for IMurwut is sixty-five thousand 
rupees. 

In the beginning of 1847, the rage of the Mur- 
wutees at the “ putka” tax rose to such a pitch, that 
they rebelled, and laid siege to the fort of Lukkee, 
with the intention of razing it, and freeing their country ; 
an enterprise in which they were readily assisted by the 
neighbouring Vizecrees and Kliuttuks. 

The fort was commanded at that time by a very 
brave Puthan, named Nizam Khan, Khodukka, who 
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first burnt the town of Lukkee to the ground, to 
deprive the besiegers of shelter, and then defended the 


fort with his 


ganason for seventeen days, lujtil his 


master, the Dewan, arrived from Dera Ishmael Khan 
with guns and reinforcements, and raised the siege. 

I arrived in Murwut almost immediately afterwards, 
and forced the Dewan to remodel his system of assess¬ 


ment. by abolisliing the poll-tax, and raising the land« 
tax from one-sixth to one-fourth, a change which was 
no loss to the Dewan, and was hailed as a pierfect 
enfranchisement by the people. By a happy accident, 
a rainy-) season followed this interference; and the 
superstitious Murwutees considered it a Divine decla¬ 
ration in favour of the change. Their joy, howevM, 
was raised to its utmost when, on my report of the 


ruin to which Dowlut Raie had reduced every country 
under his charge. Sir Henry Lawrence removed him 
from his government, and conferred it on General 


Cortlandt. The Dewan was hated through the length 
and breadth of his province; and from latitude 31“ 
north, on the Indus, to latitude 33“, there was no 
name among the mountain robbers of the Soolim^ee 
Range which struck such terror to the people of the 


plains as that of their own Governor, Dowlut Raie. 
Tet he was in high favour with the' Sikh Durbarg 
and from the great Chancellor, Dena Nath, do\vn to 
the Punvanuh-Nuvees (writer of orders), there was 
not an official at Lahore who did not lament his fall. 
Why? Because they loved his bribes, and did not 
care a button for his people. Such was the Govern- 
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ment which it was the thankless office of the British 
Resident and his Assistants to control !* 

Having thus given a general account of the country' of 
Murwut, let us now return to its frontier village, Gun- 
dee, where we arrived (in the preceding chapter) on the 

29th of February, 1848 

On approaching the village, I was astonished to sec 
all the women coming out to meet me; and found 
that they were the bearers of a petition, begging me 
to forgive their husbands for deceiving the revenue 
measurers.f They denied that they conspired with 
the measurers, or bribed them • and if there was any 
mistake, it was owing to the measurers not measuring 
the crops, but taking^ the oaths of the Murvnxtees on 
the blessed Koran as to the amount, a process into 
which errors must unavoidably creep, ns the Mur- 
wutees could only depose to the best of their under¬ 
standing ; and all Afghans, by the grace of God, 
w'ere well knowm to be deficient in that commodity,’^ &c. 

A Hindoo interpreter accompanied the women; and 
J observed that he wore a brown turban, like the 

♦ In “ BurneB*6 Cabul,” p. 9G, is a well-executed plate, of 
which the followiog explanation is given in the text: “ Among 
the company present was the young son of the Governor (of 
Dcra Ishmuel Khan), whose intelligent and beautiful counte¬ 
nance interested us nil greatly.** In the lineaments of that 

intelligent and beautiful countenance” I recognise, beyond 
the possibility of mistake, the future Dewan Dowlut Rwe 1 
How ill his manhood justified the promise of his youth, my 
reader whi be able to judge. 

+ Sec ('hapicr V., Diary, Januao' 29th, 
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Murwut Muhommudans, and long ringlets, like theirs, 

which shows that the Murwutees are much more 

tolerant than the Bunnoochees. This man told me there 

were only two old men in the village, few of the men of 

Gundee outliving the prime of manhood, on account of 

a blood feud raging between two divisions of the Dulk- 

hozye tribe of MurwTit, headed respectively by Zufr 

Khan and Sahib Khan; which feud produced usually 

three stand-up fights a year, the Government garrison 

at Lukkee assisting one side or the other for a con¬ 
sideration. 


DIARY RESUMED. 

March la#, 1848.—Marched from Gundee to Luk¬ 
kee, the capital of Murwut; distance six koss of waste 
land similar to that which lies between Ghoreewalluh 
and Gundee. It will all be irrigated by the new canal. 

The late severe rain has done much injury to the 
fort of Lukkee. Memorandum : To write to Cortlandt 
to send workmen as soon as they can be spared from 
Duleepgurh, to put a rampart to the north-west bas¬ 
tion ; a roof to both gun-bastions, to protect the sentries 
from the sun; brick houses for the garrison, instead of 
grass, which exposes them to fire; and raise the level 
of the magazine floors, whieh is now below that of the 
ground outside, and consequently damp. Also re-bore* 

* The European ordnance-officer will be surprised at the easy 
way in which I here speak of re-boring artillery ; but not only 
that occupation, but every other connected with cannon foundeiy, 
has become almost as familiar to the smiths of the Punjab, as 
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una re-mount the two heavy guns, and re-cnoimt the 
ligtit gun, if of any use. Also complete the comple¬ 
ment of artillerymen, and send standing orders” to 
the new Commandant, Muhommud Ali Khan. This 
young fellow is already aghast at the country he has got 
into, and I suspect will soon find the breeze of these 
Afghan hills disagree with his metropolitan constitution. 
What a melancholy change for a Lahore dandy: to sit 
on the bastions of Lukkee, and watch the fish rise in 
the undrinkable Goombeeluh ! 

Tlu‘ fort of Lukkee, wliich holds Murwmt in subjec¬ 
tion, consists of an inner and an outer square enclo¬ 
sure, both built of mud, of a very crumbly description, 
owing to the nature of the soil. The outer fort is one 
hundred yards square, and the inner one sixty yards. 
In the latter is a tank for water, on which the strength 
of the .fort so mainly depends, that I caused Dewan 
Dowlut Raic to enlarge it and line it with burnt brick 
at considerable cost. It is filled from the Khoorrun? 
not the Goombeeluh. There is no well in the fort. 


shoeing a horse is in the villages of England. Runjeet Sing 
maintained a very extensive establishment of military artisans, 
Avho were constantly employed cither in imitating European 
models, or improving them for Asiatic use ; and these men 
disseiniiiated their knowledge, in time, throughout the whole 
craft ; so that the Eunjab is ])robabIy more full of ingenious 
workmen than any part ol India of an ctjual size. Just hefore I 
left Laliorc, a emnmou hlaeksmith repaired a theodolite for 
Colonel Napier, of the Engineers, so beautifully, that it was 
impossible to find any ditlercnce between the old piece aud the 


new. 
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The ditch was about eight feet wide, but I rather think 

Major Reynell Taylor widened it and threw up a glacis, 

with a covered way, on an occasion which will be related 

in due course. Altogether it is a very good fort to 

control a people who have no artilleiy; but its walls 

are so rotten from the material of which they are 

made, that even six-pounders would breach them in an 
hour. 

The vicinity of Lukkee is quite unsuitable for a 
military cantonment, and ought never to be chosen as a 
station for one soldier more than is absolutely necessary 
to garrison the fort. In the first place the water of the 
Goombeeluh is most unwholesome to drink, producing 
inflammation, &c. to a most painful extent in strangers; 
and secondly, the land between the Goombeeluh and 
Khoorrum rivers is low, swampy, and feverish, and the 
breeze which comes over it produces sickness to such a 
degree that in the summer of 1847, one of General 
Cortlandt’s regiments of Hindoostanees was almost 
destroyed by a few months’ residence at Lukkee, and 
the men were obliged to be put into boats at Esaukheyl, 
and floated down the Indus to Dera. 

The place where they were cantoned had been taken 
Ignorantly from a fakeer, to whose vengeance the natives 
attributed the sickness, but the less superstitious Euro¬ 
pean officer will see in it only the operation of natural 
causes, and avoid the place in future. 

The town of Lukkee (which is about two hundred 
yard from the fort) is now very well peopled, and 
thriving, and seems quite to have got over its double 
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calamity of being fired by the Government and plim- 
riered bv the rebels! 

The ground from here to the Goombeeluh slopes so 
much that a dam is required to be thrown round the 
north of the town, so as to save it from the flood which 
runs down to the river from the plains above, after 
heavy rain. 

In a conversation to-day with the Hindoo merchants 
of Lukkee, they told me of a still more absurd law of 
mortgage than that which prevailed in Bunnoo. In 
Murwut, if A pawns his land to B for five hundred 
rupees, A keeps the land under his own cultivation, 
paying a small share of the produce to B by way of 
interest, and so far all is fair enough; but if A dies, B 
has no farther claim on the land, because the man who 
borrowed the money from him is dead, and his debts 
are not binding on his heirs! It is needless to add 
that the As are invariably the Afghan landlords, law¬ 
makers, and borrowers; and the Bs, the buniyuhs 
(Hindoo traders), who earn, and lend, and lose. 

March 2nd. — Proceeded to Teeturkheyl, fourteen 
miles and a quarter. The whole valley of Munvut is 
now one sheet of corn, and no one can remember such 
a harvest. The tremendous rain, however, has done 
some damage, for our road this morning lay through 
the lands of LIbbakheyl and Mundrakheyl, across which 
the hail-storm passed, and we saw that the corn had 
been literally mowed off by its violence, a few inches 
from the ground, over a distance of about two miles. 

(It afterwards turned out that the corn had not 
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been in ear, and therefore sprang up again, and bore 
more than any other corn in the valley.) 

At everjf village, from Gundee to this place, there 
has been a “ demonstration ” of women got up to 
induce me to let their husbands off from paying the 
revenue which the crop-measurers were bribed to 
suppress; and v^ery severe actions have I had to fight 
with these Murwut amazons, but all in good-humour; 
for they break their way through the escort,, seize my 
horse by the bridle, and taking me regularly prisoner, 
commence a kind, of deprecatory glee, made up of 
fractional parts of the simple burden, Uruz lurree ! (I 
have a petition). Set to music, it would run thus: 

Uruz lurree!—lurree! 

Lurree!—Uruz!—ruz! 

Ruz !—Uruz !—urree ! 

Urree!—Lurree!—Uz 1 

4 

The effect of it, rising in A sharp from the throats of 
at least two hundred women, half of them laughing, 
while the other half scream, must be left to an 
imaginative ear. Not one of them ever says what the 
petition is, nor will they allow me to speak; it being 
mutually comprehended, by me that they want the 
revenue to be excused, and by them that I will not 
do it. In the end I have to watch an opportunity to 
bolt, followed by all my horsemen, and the loud laughter 
of the unsuccessful petitioners. On these occasions the 
husbands kept out of sight, or just peeped round the 
corners to see whether the brown beauty which melted 
their own hearts had any softening influence on a 
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Feringhee; their teeth certainly are brilliant, but what 
said the wolf to Little Red Ridinghood ? 

Scarcely in any case has a husband ” followed 
the demonstration up by coming to my tent to com¬ 
plain ; and it is well known they wall go miles to 

recover a few pice (half-pence) if they know they are 
in the right. 

This custom of allowing their women to be seen is 
a trait worthy of remark, as quite peculiar to Murwut, 
and contrary to one of the strongest prejudices of 
Afghans, who jealously shut up their females. Even in 
low-bred and vicious Bunnoo the w’omen shun observa¬ 
tion ; and in Peshawur (my Barukzye escort told me'? 
seclusion is so rigidly enforced, that “ not a woman 
dared to look out at a passing Sirdar, to see whethci 
or no he were well-mounted and dressed.” The 
enlightened ladies of Murw^ut, therefore, drew dowm 
from all the Afghans in my train unqualified expres¬ 
sions of blame and astonishment; and no sooner did 
we approach a village and catch sight of the blue 
petticoated crowxl outside, than ‘‘ Tobah ! Tohah /” 
(Shame! Shame !) burst from every mouth. 

The wMnt of water here is so serious an inconve¬ 
nience to troops passing and re-passing, that I have 
ordered a well to be sunk forthwith at Government 
expense, cost what it may. The villagers say there is 
a tradition that water is more than sixty cubits from 
the surface, and so they have never tried to dig a well 
to it, but if mine succeeds, they say all the villages 
will follow’ the example. 
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March Zrd ,—Marched through the 
and encamped at the southern entrance, which is no 
longer in Murwut but T^. 

Spent the day in determining the best position for 
the watch-tower that is to keep this pass in order, and 
in selecting recruits brought forward by Mittoo Khan 
to form the garrison. Plenty of candidates, and I chose 
out a very proper set of fellows, as hard as nails. 

Mittoo Khan is anxious not only to be Commandant 
of the Peyzoo tower, but founder of a Peyzoo town, and 
cultivator of the surrounding waste. This would form 
a most desirable halting-place; but as usual with all 
propositions for the improvement of these quarrelsome 
countries, objections are immediately started. 

Firstly. The land which has hitherto lain waste is 

at once claimed by three countries—Murwut, Tak, and 

« 

KoMchee. 

Secondly. The water which comes down the Peyzoo 
Pass in seasons of rain has hitherto been turned to 
account in the fields of the Koondee people, about four 
koss to the west; and they say it would injure them 
to interpose a new colony at Peyzoo. 

In these difficulties, all I can do is to decide that a 
town at Peyzoo shall be founded for the benefit of 
travellers ; and who is to colonize it, and who cultivate 
the land, must be left to the decision of a Commission 

of Boundaries. 

For the present, Shah Niwaz Khan of Tak must 
build the watch-tower, and take credit for expense in 

his revenue aecounts. 


Peyzoo Pass, 
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Wood from T4k ; stones and mud on the spot. 

Wrote to Shah Niwaz Khan, the Governor of Tak, 
to meet me at Tukwfiruh, that I may hear how he and 
his country get on. 

And now, as the course of our narrative is canying 
us to the southward, and will not return this way again, 
I think those readers who look in these volumes for 
something better than personal adventui-es, will he glad 
of some account of the two countries we are leaving 
on our right and left—^Tiik in the Derajat of the Indus, 
and Esaukheyl on the bank of that river. 
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one thousand new consumers would have raised the 
price of floiu* at once to a proportionate height—say 
40 or even 35 lbs. for the rupee. But did the Sikh 
soldier get it at that rate? No. The Hindoo buni- 
yuhs, who alone sold grain in the regimental bazaar, 
bought the flour at periiaps forty-five in the village, and 
retailed it to the soldiers in camp a few pounds cheaper 
than they bought it yesterday in the dear cantonment, 
or say a profit of fifty per cent. ! The soldiers, though 
no political economists, would look around them for 
competition; they would refuse to buy of their own 
exorbitant buniyuhs in the camp bazaar, and walk 
down with their haversacks to the buniyuhs of the 
village, who, having previously combined with the 
buniyuhs of the camp, would assuredly ask them 
exactly the same price. It would be a point of 
honoiu- in the trade, and no temptation of selling a 
few more pounds would induce the one party to com¬ 
pete with the other. Indignant at being robbed, the 
soldier would make a last appeal to his commanding- 
officer, who would send for the camp buniyuhs, when 
the following examination would take place : 

Colonel. At what price did you buy your flour 

* 

wholesale this morning in the \-iIlage ? 

Buniyuh. At 45 lbs. for the rupee. 

Colonel. At what price do you now retail it to my 
men ? 

Buniyuh. At 30 lbs. 

Colonel. Why do you put fifty per cent, ou an 
article for which you only walked fifty yards to 
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What the buniyuh would reply to this is \inim- 
portant, for it would probably be a falsehood; but the 
political economist, in his place, would have replied: 

“ Because a thing is worth what it will fetch and 
therefore I submit to him this instance, out of many, 
as a proof that the modern principles of political 
economy are not to be unhesitatingly applied to all 
phases of the social state. 

A sensible commanding-officer, in the every-day case 
which I have quoted, would interfere, and arbitrarily 
reduce the price which the buniyuhs had as arbitrarily 
raised. And, to apply these remarks to the case of the 
Kolachee cultivators, tliey were rapidly being driven off 
the soil by the hard terms of their Sikh-screwed too- 
muns (landlords); and if I waited till exaction remedied 
itself, the country would be without people, the toomuns 
themselves without tenants, and the Government with¬ 
out revenue. In such a crisis, it would be little satis¬ 
faction to be told “ that things had found their 
level 

Accordingly, I consented to interfere; and, as the 
toomuns declared, that, after paying out of their rent 
their own share of the burdens imposed by the 
Sikhs, they never had a balance of fifteen thousand 
rupees a year, I settled that sum upon them, and 
secured to the cultivators the remaining one hun¬ 
dred and seven thousand three hundred and four 
rupees. 

In other words, the cultivators liad to pay nine 
thousand five hundred and sixty-six rupees more than 
one-third, and to enjoy nineteen thousand six hundred 
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and fifty-two more than one-half, of their average 
agricultural produce. 

In England, agriculture is not supposed to pay the 
farmer on any terms less favourable than the following. 
one-third rent, one-third expenses, and one-third profit; 
but in India the Government is very moderate which 
takes only one-thu-d of the gross product, and leaves 
two-thirds with the landlord and his tenant. 

s 

The above settlement of the revenues of the Gunda- 
poor country was made for a period of three years, 
and is consequently now expiring. The Sikh Govern¬ 
ment has been mean while replaced by one really anxious 
for the people’s welfare. Light settlements are alone 
approved of by the Lahore Board of Administration ; 
and when next a settlement-officer goes to Kolachee, 
I believe that he will find that unhappy country some¬ 
what recovered during the last three years, but should 
expect that the revenue must be lightened stiU, The 
following statistics were collected during this settle¬ 
ment. 

In the year 1847—8, there were one thousand four 
hundred and sixty ploughs at work in the Gundapoor 
country, of which not more than the odd four hundred 
and sixty belonged to Jut cultivators, the rest to Puthan 

cultivators. 

Each plough was calculated to work twenty heeguhs 
of land; therefore, there were twenty-nine thousand two 
hundred heeguhs under cultivation. I do not remember 
making a note of the relative size of a beeguh in 
Kolachee; but, supposing it to be the same as in the 
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upper provinces of India, or five-eighths of an English 
acre, then there were eighteen thousand two hundred 
and titty acres under cultivation; and the average pro¬ 
duce being one hundred and seventy-five thousand three 
hundred and four rupees, this gives a produce of 
between nine and ten rupees, or about nineteen shil¬ 
lings, to each acre; and six rupees, or twelve.shillings, 
to a beegub, which I should say was correct; tis the 
l)est land in the Upper Derajat, even on the banks 
of the Indus, wiU not yield more than eight rupees 

a beegTih per annum, under the common crops of 
grain. 

In the whole country, there were the following artisans 
and trades: 


Goldsmiths 
Printers of stuff 
Potters 
Ironsmiths 
Trackers 
Ciipenters 
Shepherds 
Weavers . 
Butchers . 



* It may astonish my readers to hear of half a printer, but 

such is the idiom of the country; and n very expressive one it 

IS, for It means a poor man Nvho ought only to be taxed half as 

•nuch ns his neighbours. In the same way the owner of one 

bullock was said to have “half a plough;” and sometimes the 

calculation goes to such niceties, as calling a rate-payer »three- 
quarters of a washerman.” 
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Shoemakers, and other workers in leather 56 
Washermen . . . . .110 

Oilmen. 11 

Camel-drivers . . . . .23 

Fishermen ..... 3 

In the town of Kolachee itself there were said to be 
two hundred and fifty Hindoo shops, chiefly dealers 
in grain, and one hundred more scattered about the 
Gundapoor villages. In the whole Gundapoor country, 
there were three hundred and eighty-seven shops of 
Muhommudans. 

The chief towns of the Gundapoor country are Kola¬ 
chee and Tukwaruh. The former is of considerable 
size, but was a complete wreck when I saw it in 1848. 
All signs of the commerce, for which it was once 
famous, had vanished with the agricultural prosperity 
of the Gundapoor tribe. Elphinstone speaks of the 
Gundapoors being “ great merchants; fifty or sixty go 
every year to Khorassaun, and four times as many to 
India.” * A few camels from Kolachee may still join 
the gi(*at Powinduh caravans on their yearly journey 
to Cabul, but all trade with India has ceased. 

A highly interesting circumstance connected vvith 
the Indian trade came under my notice. Ali Khan, 
Gundapoor, the uncle of the present chief, Gooldad 
Khan, told me he could remember well, as a youth, 
being sent by his father and elder brother with a string 
of Cabul horses, to the fair of Hurdwdr, on the Canges. 

-- * Vol. II. p. 67. 
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lie also showed mo a Pushtoo version of the Bible, 
printed at Serampore, in 1818, which he said had been 
given him. thirty years before, at Hurdwar, by an 
English gentleman, who told him to “Take care of it, 
and neither fling it into the fire nor the river; but 
lioarfl it up against the day when the British should 
bo l ulers of his country !” Ali Khan said little to any¬ 
body of his possessing this book, but put it carefully by 
in a linen cover, and produced it with great mystery, 
when I came to settle the revcnxie of his nephew’s 
country, “ thinking that the time predicted by the Eng¬ 
lishman had arrived!” The only person, I believe, 
to whom he had shown the volume was a Moolluh, 
who n^ad several passages in the Old Testament, and 
told Ali Khan “ it was a tme story, and was all about 
their own Muhommudan Prophets, Father Tyloses and 
Father Noah.'’ 

I examined the book with great interest. It was 
not printed in the Persian character, but the common 
Pushtoo language of Afghanistan, and was the only 
specimen I Imd ever seen of Pushtoo reduced to 
writing. The accomplishment of such a translation 
WHS a highly honourable proof of the zeal and in¬ 
dustry of the Serampore ^Mission; and should these 
pages ever meet the eye of Mr. John Marshman, of 
Seram])ore,* whose own pen is consistently guided 
by a love of civil order and religious truth, he may 
probably be able to Identify “ the English gentleman” 
who, thirty-two years ago on the banks of the Ganges, 

Editor of “The IMciul of IiuUa.” 
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to the then frontier of British India, gave to a young 
Afghan chief, from beyond the distant Indus, a Bible in 
his own barbarous tongue, and foresaw the day when 
the followers of the “ Son of David” should extend their 

dominion to the “ Throne of Solomon.” 

Kolachee is situated on the left bank of the Loonee 
River, is built entirely of mud, and has a mud-wall, 
about the height of a man, all round it, open at the 
streets, and without gates. Th 6 district of Kolachee 
Proper consists of twenty-one “ Kirrees,”—a Pushtoo 
word so entirely peculiar to a nomadic race, that I 
gQjjj.Q 0 ly know how to translate it. It is not a village, 
because it is movable at will; and yet it may abide 
in a village, and so cannot always be a camp. Perhaps 

“ colony ” is the best rendering. 

Of these twenty-one colonies of KoMchee,. five only 

live outside the city in separate villages, and the other 
sixteen colonies inside, occupying as many “ turufs,” 
or ** quarters ** of the town of Kolachee, of which they 
constitute the main population. Each colony has its 
own shops, tradesmen, and artisans iu the city, and 
its own division of fields in the environs; st that, in 
fact, it would be the best description of the town of 
Kolachee, to say that it was a conglomeration of 
sixteen villages, standing in the middle of the lands 

of aU. 

The Hindoos of Kolachee used to carry on a good 
deal of trade with the Vizeerees, who exchanged the 
ron and timber of their hills, for com and such 
naiiufactures of the plains, as their rude state of life 
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required; but this intercourse was brought to a sudden 
stop a few months previous to my arrival, by some 
Vizceree thieves carrying off eighty camels from the 
Kolachee border, and Gooldad Khan seizing, in reprisal, 
a quantity of Vizeeree iron, deposited for sale in a shop 
at Kolachee. The iron was worth about fourteen 
hundred rupees, but the camels were worth a thousand 
more; so the Vizeerees, thinking they had the best 
ot it, refused to redeem their iron by giving up the 
camels. This is the kind of annoyance to which this 
border must ever remain exposed; but as this is 
almost the extent of it, the frontier must be acknow¬ 
ledged a quiet one, for an empire so great as British 
India. 


Tukwaruh, the only other town of any importance in 
the Gundapoor country, was in a still more ruinous 


condition than Kolachee, when I saw it. Certainly 
half the houses had been abandoned in consequence 
of the excessive revenue put upon the country; and 
had no interference taken place, the whole of the fields 
must have been left untilled. The cultivation of 


1 ukwaruh is dependent on five large watcr-dains (called 
in the language, Guiidees,) on the west, or Tuk and 


Kolachee border; but as all the water they collect is 
so much intercepted from the district of Deni Ishmael 


Khan, Dewan Dowlut Raie and his father, while 
Governors of Dera, were in the habit of sending soldiers 
up to lukw&ruh to cut holes in the dams and let the 


water flow on to Dera; nor would they allow the 
Gundapoors to repair their dams again till'(contrary to 
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all justice) the country beloiu them was irrigated. 
The reason of this was simple: the Gundapoor chief 
held his country on lease, and whether there was a 
harvest or no harvest, he w^as obliged to pay the rent. 
The cultivators of Dera had no lease, but paid the 
Dewan a share of their produce, so that he was per¬ 
sonally interested in their crops being watered. 

The men of Tukwamh were disheartened at this 
treatment, and ceased to labour at the dams, so that 
unless rain fell exactly at the right season the fields 
were never even sov/n. 

The names of the dams were as follow’^: 

1. Peera Kheyl, which is the head of aU. 

2 . Khuzjukkee. 

3. Kheendye. 

4. Munzjhukkee. 

5. Humranzye. 

Of all these the last alone was in repair, and when 
the heavy rains which preceded my \dsit brought down 
floods of water which would have ensured an abimdant 
harvest, the exasperated villagers watched it sweeping 
uselessly away over their broken dams. 

As soon as I arrived, and saw how matters stood 
I encouraged them to repair these useful works, bj 
promising that they should no more be broken down, 
and making as many remissions as I thought the Sikh 
Durbar would sanction ; and before I left, the drummer 
of Tukwaruh had gone round with the joyful news. 
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and summoned every owner of a plough to attend with 
his oxen at the dams, or pay a daily fine. 

The twenty-one kirrecs of Kolachee Proper only 
mustered three hundred and nineteen ploughs amongst 
them, wliile those of Tukwaruh, nineteen in number, 
worked four hundred and forty-four; out of which, 
however, one hundred and twenty only paid half 
revenue with Tukwaruh, as they belonged to four 
kirrees, called Mullung, the greater part of whose lands 
had, thirty years before, been annexed to Dera Ishmael 
Khan by the Nuwab; leaving them, emphatically, 

“ not half the men they were.” 

When the revenue settlement of the Gundapoor 
country was complete, old Ali Khan, the owner of the 
Pushtoo Bible, requested^me to persuade his nephew 
Gooldfid Khan to let him have the farm of Tukwaruh, 
which I very gladly did, as the uncle was a wise man, 
and the nephew a fool; and I am quite sure the 
people profited by the exchange. The booby Gooldad, 
when much perplexed with his unruly and insolvent 
tribe, \vas wont to talk of retiring om the world, and 
seeking in the primsevid cloisters of the Soolimanee 
mountains a refuge against Sikh tax-gatherers, op¬ 
pressive re venues, uncollectable cesses, and other trials 
of the world below in Kolachee. How’ greatly I longed 
each night that I might awake next morning and find 
him gone ! In that event I would certainly have in¬ 
stalled Ali Klian in charge of the whole country ot 
Gundapoor. But Gooldad was not even discreet enough 
to run away; and as I see him, in my mind’s eye at 
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this moment, with his long brown ringlets hanging 
dumpily over the massive shield on his shoulders, his 
apple-face distended with astonishment at the simplest 
question, his little eyes peering round the company 
in search of some good Muhornmudan to furnish him 
with any answer in the world, and his fat fingers 
crumpling his clothes in the agony of his mental 
calculation ; I have only to picture him under British 
rule, called up before the “ Commissioner Sahib ” to 
account for his arrears; and little doubt remains that 
he has long since repented of being horn a chief! 

And now. Reader, let me close this account of 
Kolachee by assuring you that you need never visit it 
unless you are in search of two things—very brave 
soldiers, and very delicious melons. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Let us now, dear reader, set a good example to all 
travellers, and fill up our Diary. 

March 1848.—^Made a march of nine koss, 

from Peyzoo to Tukwaruh, between which places the 
road is ov'er an unbroken plain of land waste for want 
of water, ahd abandoned to the Kharotee tribe of 
Powinduhs, who pay the chief of Tak a yearly tribute 
for permission to come here and pasture their flocks of 
doombuh (sheep), and droves of camels. Several camps 
of them in sight; the men have a wilder and poorer 
appearance than any other of the Cabul merchants. 

(Tukwaruh has been already described in the last 
chapter). 

A great many of the Tukwaruh people have fled in 
despair to Tak, to live under Shah Niw^ Khan, and 
some to Murwut; “ any place,” they say, “ better than 
the Kolachee country.” The last autumn revenue has 
not yet been collected; the people unable to pay, and 
the Khan’s sepoys unable to make them. I have at 
once excused the cesses on ploughs, turbans, and shops; 
and the poor fellows seeing something done for them 
have gone away to consult how to pay the rest. They 
have been persuaded also to repair their water-dams, 
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on my guarantee that they shaU not be broken any 
more. ^ 

While all this is going on, Goolcl^d Khan has not 
even taken the trouble to meet me on his frontier, 
though he knows I am come to settle the revenue of 
his country, and that things are in such a dreadful 
state It IS quite a toss up whether he is turned out or 
not. One thing must be said on his behalf, he was 
horn without common sense; to help him, I appointed 
his sensible and good-natured cousin, Kaloo Khan, to 
be his deputy ; hut it appears that Gooldad, like Shakes¬ 
peare’s » great lubberly post-master’s boy,” has been 
crying over the indignity. » Am I not the Prince 

then? Isn’t KoMchee my country? You shan’t put 

It in order.” He will not even let Kaloo Khan collect 

the revenue for him, though he does not know how to 
do it himself. 


Shah Niwaz Khan of Tuk arrived in camp, and 
gives a modest but satisfactory account of his country. 
His best report, however, is in the mouths of the 
common people of the distriets round, who already 
compare him to his wise grandfiither, Surwur Khiui. 
He shous as much moderation in his prosperity as he 
(lid fortitude in his troubles. I cannot say what a 
happiness it is to me to have had it in my power at 
once to lestore him to his home, and to recover a 


whole people from ruin. It is, perhaps, the best thing 
I have done on this frontier: yet it was only a happy 


lit a thought that it would do—a recommendation 


to Lawrenei'—his order—and it was done. Talk of 
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conjuring trees with singing birds out of a mere cherry¬ 
stone, why here is a populous country conjured up in 
a waste by the scratch of a pen. Happy Asia, where 
such things may alone be done ! Sad Asia, whose 
. princes so seldom do them ! 

March 5 th .—To Huttalee, about six koss. Forgot 
it was Sunday. When shall I hear church-bells again ? 

Memorandum. — Gooldad Khan presented himself 
this morning at Tukwaruh just as I was about to 
leave. He looks dreadfully bothered, and I dare say 
I shall do the same when we come to the accounts. 

A company of General Cortlsjndt’s Kuthar Mookhee 
Regiment arrived from the fort of to join my 

escort. 

On arriving at Huttalee, gave Gooldad an interview; 
and on expressing a hope that he had prepared a full 
return of the last five years’ revenue as data for the 
settlement, lerant that he only began it four days ago ! 
This after two months* notice. Sent him off to Kola- 
chee to finish it, and told him I would not see him 
again till he brought it. Time is of no importance 
to this fat fellow. He spends it, I hear, in wrestling 
with wild beasts. 

The everlasting cry of Furydd, Sahib log ! Furydd I 
Furydd ! (A complaint, O Englishman ! a complaint! 
a complaint 1) which fills my ears all day from the crowd - 
around my tent, is quite distressing; but it seems aU 
revenue complaint; and though Gooldad is clearly an 
idiot, he cannot justly be charged with the exactions 
which the Sikhs make from Kolachee. A long and 
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unremitting system of over-taxation has been imposed 
on the jjrovince, the revenue rising as the people grew 
poorer, and at last the country can no more ; the ryots 
abandon it, the irrigation dams decay, and the fer¬ 
tilizing streams escape and grow no food. The Khan 
has just sense enough to blubber over the diffieulties of 
his position. 

March Gth .—-To Kolachee, about six koss. There 
is hardly a vestige of cultivation to be seen m the 
land. The rain fell too late. ’Waste—waste—waste, 
(m ever}' side. Wretched Kolaehee ! 

On arritdng at the city the whole population moved 
out m a body, and raising their hands in the air cried 
out with one voice, “ Fury ad, Sahib log ! Furyad !" I 
felt it to be a powerful appeal; and by the help of God 
will, before I leave, lighten the burdens of the poor, 
and distribute them more equally on the toomuns than 
th(‘y an; at present. Rode through the city, and saw 
no comfort anywhere. 

GooldSd Khan’s mother has written me a touching 
letter in favour of her son, reminding me of a circum¬ 
stance 1 had forgotten, that I released her out of prison 
last year (where Dewan Dowlut Raie had placed hei as 
security for the debts which her son had incurred to 
]iay tlie deficiencies of his people's revenue.) “ From 
that time forth,” she says, ** she became my purchased 
slave, and has a right, by the customs of the East, to 

claim my protection for her children.” Nevertheless, 

% 

I refused to accept the ziyfifut of sweetmeats, &c., which 
necomnanied her letter, in order to appear inexorable. 
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and make her hurry Gooldad in preparing the five 
years’ return. 

The Futteh Pultun (or Pegiment of Victory! arrived 
from Hussun Abdal. (This was a regiment of Sikh 
regulars, which Mr. John Lawrence had ordered to pro¬ 
ceed and join me when there seemed every probability 
of the Dourees invading Bunnoo. That alarm having 
passed away, I directed them not to march on Bimnoo, 
but Kolachee, as the tribes I was about to visit in my 
tour about Girang were almost living in a state of war 

and it was necessary to have 
the nieans of enforcing order. From Bminoo I brought 
with me two Light Horse Ai-tiUery guns, ten zum- 
booruhs, three companies of Infantry, and about thi-ee 
hundred horsemen, which, joined with the new Sikh 
regiment made up handy little force of about twelve 
hundred men. Little did I dream how much work 
was in store foi them !) 

March It ft .—As we were pitched in a very confined 
spot yesterday, at sunrise this morning I moved the 
camp to the south-w'est of the city, and encamped on 
the bank of the Loonee. It quite grieves me to see 
this stream laxshing on to waste itself in the Indus; 
and reflect that, if the dams had been in repair, it 
might all have been thrown over the dried-up fields. 
It is too late now. The dam cannot be repaired till 
the water has run off. 

A long day of settlement work, trying to extract 
the accounts from Goolddd’s Hindoos, who have ren¬ 
dered none to him for six years. At the close, I recon* 


with their, hill neighboims. 
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ciled Gooldad Khan to his uncle, Ali Khan, and cousin, 
Kaloo Khan, and begged them all to go home and help 
each other in extricating themselves and their country 
from the present dilemma. I also lent them a sharp 
moonshee of my own, and Shah Niw&z lent them an¬ 
other, to help at the papers. They were very grateful 
and happy. A beam of feeling quite made Goold&d 
look intellectual as he embraced his uncle. 

Altogether a good day, though tough in this weather, 
which is daily getting hotter. 

March 8^/i.—Some time ago I saw in the Persian 
News-letter from Koldchee that a Russald&r, named 
Surwur Khan, had arrived from Rajpootan4, and given 
out that he was on a special mission from Colonel 
Sutherland. The cii'cumstance escaped my memory, 
or I meant to have asked more about him; but the 
other day at Tukwaruh, the said Russ&ld^ appeared 
on tlie line of march, and joining my escort, said 
m) steriously that he would deliver his message when 
we reached iny tent. To my astonishment, he then 
declared that the Resident of Rajpootdn& had sent him 
to me, “ as liis local knowledge might be useful to me 
in the Gwak^yrec Pass to Cabul I” I asked him if he 
had any ^^Titing to prove this assertion ? He said he 
had a Persian Purwanuh,which he-had left at Koldchee. 
The whole thing was so incredible, and the idea so 
mischievous if it should get about among the natives, 
that I took his evidence down in order to convict him, 
and sent him off to Koldchee for tne letter. AU 1 
could learn of him w'as, that lie was a native of Kolu- 
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chee, who had gone to India, and entered the service of 
the Tonk Nuwab. To-day he came to show me the 
letter Colonel Sutherland had given him, and produced 
an ill-written and worse-spelt introduction of himself, 
addressed “ to any and all of the British gentlemen’^ in 
these parts, on a dirty scrap of paper, without signature 
or seal of any kind. A forgery so clumsy I never saw, 
and the man mvist be not only a rogue but a fool. Any 
one who had lived a week Trans-Indus would know it 
was written by a village S 5 aid. I quite smelt the im¬ 
posture across the tent, and taxed him plamly with 
having got it written in Kolachee, which he stoutly 
denied. This aggravates his offence; and as I know 
not whether his designs be wicked or charitable,” I 
have sent him a prisoner to Dera until the Lahore 
Resident can make inquiries. 

Up to this moment I have never been able to make 
out what this man’s motives were for attempting to 
deceive me, unless it was to gain importance in his 
native place; but it was only one instance out of many 
that India still looks for another Cabul war. 

Asiatics are never more completely deceived than by 
the truth. Seldom telling it themselves, they as seldom 
believe it when it is told; and Rajah after Rajah, 
Priiace after Prince, in Hindoostan, has lost his domi¬ 
nions by suspiciously rusliing into war when the British 
had assured him of peace. Rrmjeet Sing, and the chiefs 


rulers 


alliance 


and secuiity, prosperity, and honour, were the result; 
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vvnen ttunjeet died, it became the fashion among the 

Sikhs to expect a British war, and like many prophets 

of evil among ourselves, they made their own pro¬ 
phecy come true. 

The people of the Punjab and India, and probably 
Afghanistan, have nevei for a moment given theii 
credence to Lord Hlenborough’s honest proclamation 
of entire content at the vengeance exacted from Cabul 
by General Pollock. They believed firmly, even before 
the last war, which certainly must have confirmee 
their belief, that we are nursing projects of still farthei 
revenge, and making the Punjab a stepping-stone tc 
Cabul. You indignantly disavow such an idea, and 
the heai'Gr winks at you as it you were his accomplii 
looks at you with admiration, as the best liar he ever 
saw for a white man; and when you get thoroughly 
angry, walks off in raptures at your acting, and tells his 
friends that you are the very deepest fellow he ever 
met with, and will certainly rise to the Governor- 
Generalship of India! Even Time, that bleacher of 
sulhed reputations, will never prove to native satis¬ 
faction that we desire not Cabul; and if, as from my 
heart I trust, the next, and the next genemtion, still 
find us unburdened with that heap of stones, they will 
only say «that we “ let I dare not, wait upon I would.” 
FVom these remarks, the reader may guess my annoy- 


Khan 


chai^ge 


giving 


road. 
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As all my days and half my nights were occupied 
at Kolaohee with two questions very uninterestmg to 
the general reader, viz., the revenue accounts of the 
Gundapoor countrj^ and disputes between the Lahore 
Durbar and Dewan Moolr^j of Mooltan, about oostoms 
on the River Indus, I shall just skim over these deep 
waters of the Diary, and dip, like a swallow, when I 
see anything fit for food upon the surface. 

March \Ath .—Sent out spies to ascertain where¬ 
abouts Shahzid Khan, the head of the Nassur tribe of 
Powinduhs, is lying hid under the Sheraunee bHIs. 

The Powinduh merchants not only had to pay 
customs to the Sikhs for the goods they introduced 
into the Punjab, but a tax called “ trinHee,”* fbr 
liberty to pasture their camels during the winter and 
spring in the Ddrajat. The camels were only oowitod 
once in many years, and none of the merchants' ob¬ 
jected to the tax, except this Shahzad Khan, Nassur, 
who positively and obstinately refused. He was a 
thorough Afghan in his hatred of all Hindoos, and 
all forms of taxation. He boasted that he had defied 
Dost Muhommud, the Ameer of Cabul, and the 
Nuwab of Dera; and was it to be supposed he would 
knuckle down to the dogs of Sikhs ? 

On hearii^ this, when I arrived at Bunnoo in the 
winter, 1 wrote and asked him to come and talk it 
over with me; but he knew he was ^rroi^, and 
would not cmne. I then ordered him to come, or 
else to be off out of the limits of the Sikh kingdom, 

♦ From the Saiucrit irord trim (grass). 
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whose laws he did not like. He refused to do either. 
Lastly, I wrote to Kaloo Khan, at Kolachee, to seize 
him, but he was airad the Nassurs would rise and 
sack KoMchee, so he begged to be excused. It was 
disagteeable to put these things in one’s pocket, but 
1 was obliged to do so from Christmas to the present 
time. Now, however, I was quite determined to clear 
the account; for the man who hopes to rule a bar¬ 
barous country must first make his orders law. Else 
the barbarians will very soon rule him. 

'Tuesday, March loth .—^The spies have ret\imed; 
saw Shahzad Khan, who is encamped at the foot of 
the hills, with about forty of his own people only, 
ready to take to the hill-side at a moment’s warning. 
About nine koss from here. That section of the 


Nassurs who consider him their chief, have separated 
and spread themselves along the foot of the hills in 
parties, pretending to be Kiiarotees and not NSssurs. 
Revolved it in my mind, and determmed to have a 
fry to seize him ; but, knowing that one or two of 
his spies were sitting at my own door m the crowd of 
petitioners, I issued no orders; and when the crowd 
broke up at sunset, the spies probably ran home to 
Shahzad, and told him that the cavalry hud not looked 
to their horse’s shoes, nor the infantry to their cart¬ 
ridge-boxes. Just before going to bed, I sent for a 
confidential man of Kaloo Khan’s, named Muhominud 
Koreyshee, and told him quietly to warn his young 
master to be ready, with a few tried men, to start 
with me when only one watch and a half of the night 
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should be left, so as to allow of our reaching the 
N^sur’s lair about break of dawn, when we could all 
see each other. I shall take Sirdar Muhommud 
Alim Khan, Barukzye, and his two hundi-ed Dooranee 
horsemen; the sixty Sikh regular cavalry, and twenty- 
five of the irregular Hindoostanee hoi*se that are with 
me on orderly duty, so as to do it all rapidly with 
horse alone; but in case the alarm reach the other 
camps of the tribe, and a rising take place in our rear, 
I shall order two companies of infantry, and ten camel- 
swivels, with twenty horse, to start with us, and move 
leisurely aftei us ir reserve. If we fail in catching 
“ the ol bird on the lest,” we shall at least bag 
lunbf his camels to ay the arrears of “ trinnee.” 

Wednesday, March \&th. — As proposed, I got 
up at midnight, and sending, one by one, for the 
Barukzye Sirdar’s Vukeel, the Russaldar of the Sikh 
cavalry, the Adjutant of the Sooruj-Mookhee detach¬ 
ment, and the Jummaddr of the zumbooruhs, I 
ordered them to get ready, with dispatch and sUence, 
two hundred Door4nee, and sixty Sikh regular horse¬ 
men, to accompany me; and two hundred and fifty 
infantry, with thirty rounds of ammunition each, and 
twelve zumbooruhs to follow; under the Adjutant, as 
a reserve. 


When aU these were ready, I summoned Colonel 
Futteh Sing, of the Futteh Regiment, and made the 
camp over to his charge, in my absence; then, joined 
by KMoo Khan, and about ten of his own follower^ 
from the city, we set forth; Sirdar Muhommud Alim 


I 
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and 1 in the cf>ntre; the Sikh Russaldar on the right 

(left in front, so as to be ready to wheel up m a 

moment); and the Dooranees on the left, in such 

order as they were used to. Showers had been falling 

all night, and the Loonee was so swollen, and rushing 

at such a rate, that the guides remonstrated against 

crossing. On we went, however, and gained the oppo- 

site bank, though not without danger, both from the 

tide and an immense quicksand, in which the whole 

party got involved. I was riding a big chestnut Arab, 

named, for his strength, after the hero Z^; but at 

one time he stuck so, that I thought we were gone, and 

know not how the weaker horses got thr-t’gh at ah. 

On emerging safe on the other side, I sent bac.£ 7 oiidjEa 

to the infantry reserve not to follow us over this ford 

but go higher up the river and look for a better, which 

I afterwards learned they did, and got over veiy well, 
but very wet. * 

We pushed on through a veiy ugly night, and 
came m sight of the watch-fires of the NAssur camps 
about daybreak. The guides pointed out Shahzad’s, 
far away in the rear of all, under the outer ridges, 
which he like pebble-stones beneath the mountain 
called Solomon’s Throne; and I called a halt under 
the shelter of a ra^^ine, to look at it, breathe the horses, 
and let the stragglers close up. Great was then my 
sui-prise to discover, by the morning light, that the 
gallant band of neaily tliree hundred men had dwindled 
down to about seventy or eighty I The heroes had 
taken advantage of the night to lose their way; and 
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I was afterwards told by, the infantry rescn-e that 
one hundred Dooranees turned back from the middle 
of the Loonee river, and declared that “ the Sahib 
was not going on.” I told the Sikh Russaldfir to 
muster his men: he reported twenty present out of 
sixty. Of the two hundred Dooranees, there may 
have been forty; Kaloo Khan had about five men, 
arid I had about twelve or foui'tcen others (some of 
Lumsden’s Guide Coi-ps, Orderlies, &c.) 

This was clearly quite inadequate to perform the 
feat for which we had come— wiz. to seize Shahzad 
Khan in the midst of his people, and carry him off 
prisoner. The stout rebel, who had fought with Dost 
Muhommud, the Nuwab of Dera, and Dewan Lukkee 
Mull, was not very likely to be overpow'cred by eighty 
men; yet I felt that it would be more honourable and 
more wise, if I hoped for influence in this wild 
country, to be defeated in a bold attempt, than not to 
make it, after going twelve miles to do so; so getting 
the men together, with a heart not over light, I led 
them on at a gentle trot to the rebel camp. 

The grey dawn was just removing the friendly veil 

that had hitherto concealed us, the watch-fires of the 
mountaineers were dying out, and we could see the 
savage Cabul dogs of the merchants spring up from 
beside the ashes, before their accursed howl of alarm 

and warning reached our ears. 

The Dooranees now gallopped to the front, as if 
no power on earth should prevent them from being 
first in the fray : and though I succeeded in calling 
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them in, and keeping them with the rest of the party, 
the} still whirled their guns over their heads, and 
shouted valorously that they would eat up the Nassurs. 

But the Nassurs seemed in no hurry to be e^ten, 
and turned out, at the baying of the dogs and the 
shouts or the Dooranecs, like a nest of hornets, with 
juzails, swords, clubs, and even stones. 

1 thought the best chance I had was to make my 
few fellows fight, whether they would or no, so led 
them round to the rear of the Nassur camp, and got 
them between it and the hill, under a dropping fire of 
bullets, which did little or no harm; then, beckoning 
with my hand to the Nassurs, I told Kaloo Khan to 
shout to them, in Pushtoo, to surrender; a barefaced 
proposition, to which the Nassurs replied only with a 
handsome volley of both bullets and abuse. “ Come 
on,” they cried, "come on, you Feringhee dog, and 
don’t stand talking about surrender!” In truth, it 
was no time, for the fire was getting thick; so seeing 



hold of a chain bridle, given me prophetically by 
Reynell Taylor, stuck the spurs into Z^il, and, calling 
on all behind me to follow, plunged into the camp. 

The attacking party always has such an advantage 
that I am quite .sure, if our men had followed up, few 
as they were, they might have either seized or killed 
Shahzad; but it .shames me to relate, that out of 
seventy or eighty, not fifteen charged, and scarcely a 
dozen reached the middle of the camp. 

Tlie dozen was composed of Muhommud Alim Khan 
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(I think I see him now with his bhie and gold shawl 
turhan all knocked about his ears'.) Kaloo Khan, and 
Lumsden’s Duffadar of Guides; each backed by a few 
faithful henchmen. T"he only officer non-inventus was 
the Sikh RussAldars. The therefore, was much 

tlncker in our neighborhood than was at all pleasant, 
and how we ever got out of it is unaccoimtable; but 
we did, after cutting our way from one end to the other 
of the Nassur camp. Somewhere about the middle of 
it a tall ruffian, whom I was told afterwards was Shah- 
zad’s brother, walked deliberately at me with his juzail, 
and sticking it into my stomach, so that the muzzle 
almost pushed me out of my saddle, fired! The priming 
flashed in the pan, and as he drew hack the juzail I cut 
him full over the head; hut I might as well have hit 
a cannon ball, the sword turned in my hand; and the 
NSssur, without even re-settling his tuiban, commenced 
re-priming his juzail, an operation which I did not stay 
to see completed. Between 184.5 and 1849 there was 
no lack of peril on the Punjab frontier, and 1, like all 
the rest, had my share; but I have always looked 
back to the moment when that juzail missed fire as 
the one of all mv life when I looked death closest in 

the face. 

On getting out to the fresh air again I looked 
round and found myself with two men, one of whom 
was a highwayman I had pardoned a week or ten 
days before. The brave Dooranees and Sikhs might 
be seen circling and curvetting round the circum- 
fe-ence of the camp, handsomely followed up by the 
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enemy, and I was thinking what course to pursue 
when my eye fell on the Nassur herd of camels tied 
down in a i^ng. “ Now,” said I to the highway¬ 
man, “ the victory is ours • after all,” and away we 
both dashed at the camels, whose long necks were 
already bobbing about with fright, like geese looking 
out of a market basket. Up they all jumped, and 
tore themselves free from their fastenings; and I put 
a lot of them before me, and drove them off as if I 
had all my life been a moss-trooper, my friend the 
thief entering heart and soul into the business, and 
giving them a professional poke vdth his spear, which 
Set them stepping out gloriously. The Nassurs, who 
were in chai'ge, yelled like demons, and one “ took 
up a rock,” as Homer would have said (a gi*eat stone 
as big as his own head), and huidcd it at me with 
such good aim that it hit me below the knee, and 
would have unhorsed me if that excellent villain, the 
highwayman, had not put his hand under my shoulder, 
and tossed me back again into the saddle. The 
heroes outside now joined us, and very glad I was to 
see them, for the whole swarm of angry Nassurs were 
in hot pursuit of their camels. The Sikh runaxN^ys, at 
this point, did something to make amends; forming line 
in the rear behind us, and keeping off the Nassxurs with 
their musketry till we had pricked the spoil quite out 
of reach, when they gallopped up to us, and left the 
Nassurs puffing in the middle of the plain. 

I think none of us spoke for some time; but the 
Scuffle had been so sharp, and might have been so 
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serious, and most of us had been giving and taking 
blows with such good-will, that our brains were busy 
enough revolving the confused events which had 
crowded themselves into the last ten minutes. 

* 

When we had made about a mile I called a halt, 
and looked about to see who was hit besides myself. 
Three horsemen only were wounded with musket balls, 
and I began to think we had got off cheaply, when a 
whisper arose that “ Kaloo Khan was missing !’• 

“ Missing?” I said, “ why he was by my side in 
the middle of the camp just now. Who saw him 
last?” A Dooranee follower of Muhommud Ahm’s 
spoke up and said; “ He saw him knocked over the 
crupper of his horse, but was too busy looking after 
his own master to help any one else!” 

What was to be done? It was certain that he was 
either dead, or a prisoner. The men I had with me 
would not have gone back for all the Khans in Asia; 
and if they could have been persuaded our return 
would only have been the signal for Kaloo Khan's 
murder, if he still lived. The same argument apphed 
to the reserve of infantry, who could not now be very 
far behind. 

A follower of the young Khan’s, well versed in 

this kind of work, suggested a reprisal; and seeing 

no other remedy I dispatched a messenger in search 

> 

of the reserve, with orders to turn back and surround 
another N&ssur camp nearer home, and close to the 
fields of the Gundapoors, w’here resistance was impos¬ 
sible ; and if they could, secure two or three Nassur 
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chiefe to exchange for Kaloo Khan. This they did, 
and made prisoners of two MuUicks, one of whom was 
Sir Must Khan, who divided with ShahzM the chieftain¬ 
ship of the tribe. The resera^e also brought away 
upwards of two hundred more camels, to add to those 
which we had captured from Shahzad; so that in all 
we got three hundred and twenty. 

I will give the conclusion of this episode here, 
instead of waiting till we find it in the Diary. 
Shahzad Khan struck his camp immediately after 
the fight, and marched away out of the Ddrajat into 
the Shcraunce hills, with all his flocks and herds and 
people, and poor Kaloo Khan, who had got no less 
than six or seven severe, but not dangerous, sabre 
cuts, over his head, shoulder, and arms, which the 
Nassur women sewed up with hairs pulled out of his 
own horse’s tail. 

1 received intelligence that Shahzad’s brother was 
grazing the majority of his camels on the left bank 
of the Indus, and I sent a party after him, but he 
had got a message from Shahzad first, and made a 
forced march into the Mooltan territory, whence he 
re-crossed the Indus, and got up through the Ooshte- 
raunee hills to his brother. 

At last I gave the camels, seventy-five in number, 
which I had carried off from Shahzad’s own camp, 
to Ali Khan, Kaloo Khan’s father, who took them 
to the mouth of the nearest pass, and bartered them 
for his son, who returned very weak in flesh, but 
stout in heart, and justly proud of his honourable 
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wounds, to which, indeed, ho has since added more 
than one in my service, in battles where still harder 
knocks were received than in the skirmish under the 
Tukht-i-Sooliman. 

On Kaloo Khan’s return. Sir Must Khan and the 
other Nassur hostages were dismissed with honour; 
and at parting, I bound a handsome turban round 
Sir Must’s head, and told him I should henceforward 
consider him the chief of the Nassur clan, and treat 
all who adhered I to Shahzad as rebels. 

I • 

Of the two] hundi'ed and forty camels carried otf 
by the reserve, along with Sir Must, only ten proved 
to belong to Sir Must himself, and ninety-six to other 
honest men, all of which were given back to them. 
The remainder, proved to be the property of Shahzad 
himself, who, anticipating an attack from my close 
neighbourhood, ,had put the majority of his camels 
under the charge of other Nassurs, who were on good 

terms with the Sikh Government. 

These, therefore, I confiscated; gave thirteen of tlu‘ 
finest (worth about -6100) to Kaloo Khan to pay his 

doctor’s bill; one to each of the four wounded horse- 

/ * • 

men; and sold the rest on account of Government, 
realising thereby three thousand six hundred rupees, in 
satisfaction of the fifty rupees of “ trinnee” whicli 
Shahzad said “ he never would pay to the dogs of Sikhs 

and Feringhees!” 

From that time until I left India the face of Shahzad 

Khan, Nassur, was seen no more in the pastures of the 

Derajat; and though the Mooltan war raged upon the 
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frontier, and a son of Dost Muhommud of Cabul came 
down as far as Bunnoo with an arm}^ and invited 
Shalizad to join him and take revenge, the Nassur 
saw farther into the future than the Dooranee Prince, 
and declined descending from his moimtain hiding- 
place. 

Nor was I ever again told by any other Cabul 
merchant in the province under my charge, that he 
would not come when he was called, or would not 
obey tl^e laws of the Sikh territory in which he lived, 
and bought, and sold. 

But I should lead those astray to whom I most 
wish that these pages may be useful, if I were not to 
tell them that older heads did by no means approve 
of this mode of establishing authority. In demi- 
official language, the Resident (Sir F. Currie) gave 
me a proper good “ wigging,” and pointed out to me 
that it was very questionable, whether for the sake of 
seizing a \-eveuuc defaulter, it was worth while to risk 
the consequences which would have ensued in the pro¬ 
vince if my life had been lost in the affair. Neither 
could he approve of the reprisal made by the reserve, 
and the detention pf the captured Nassurs until Kidoo 
Khan was released by Shahzdd. He was aware that the 
custom was one generally prevalent in the East, and 
often successful; hut it was the duty of British officers 
to set the example of doing strict justice to all, and 
not to consent for the sake of doing a great right, 
or gaining a great object, to do even a little wrong. 

On the other hand, it is to ho observed that the 
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Resident was not aware, at this time, that the camels 
captured by the reserve, along with the Nassur 
hostages, actually proved to belong to Shahzad; 
thereby establishing that community of cause which 
pervades a pastoral tribe, and may justly render the 
whole responsible for the offences of .any one of its 

members, 

March ^2nd, 1848.—Hyder Chiragh, the holy man 
of Belot, on the Indus, came to see me, and of course 


4 

brought a pocketfull of petitions, backed by all the 
grants that were ever issued, by all the Delhi Kings 
that ever reigned. What a characteristic difference 
there is between the broad sheet, noble handwriting, 
and imperial signet of the great Moghuls, and the 
shabby scrap, ill-written and spelt, which bears the 
seal, no bigger than one’s nail, of the founder of the 
Sikh Empire.* 

The Belot fakeer above-mentioned was vehemently 
suspected of holding the Sheah doctrines of Islam; 
though he carefully concealed it in a country where the 
people are all violent Soonnees. I have never seen 
races more exact in religious observances, than those 


* Ruujeet Sing was far advanced in his career of conquest 
before hejnade use of any Secretariat at all, or kept any written 
accounts whatsoever. He was wont to hand over the tribute of 
liis provinces, as lie .collected it, to any Sikh who rode at his 
right hand, and tell him, verbally, to make occasional payments, 
which the horseman notched off on a stick until the nicney was 


all spent, when he took his stick up to Runjoet, and rohesrsod 
the payments, which the monarch audited with a iicvcr-failieg 
memory, and then ordered the stick to be broken 
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of the D^rajat. Whatever occupation they might 
be engaged in, whether business or pleasure, it was 
always interrupted at the hours of prayer; and if 
one forgot it, another would pull him by the sleeve, 
and remind him. In my tent, which was always fiiU 
of people concerned in some cause or other, they 
would break off the conversation, and beg to be excused 
for a moment; then take a scarf, and spreading it in 
the corner towards Mecca, devoutly commence their 
genuflections. If there w-as not room for all to pray 
at once, the business in hand went on, and the solemn 
effect of the sonorous Arabic ejaculations of the Koran, 
was oftentimes sadly marred by the evident attention 
which the devotee paid to the proceedings; pro¬ 
ducing that very common squint—one eye to this 
world, and one to Heaven. 

Once I remember asking from those who W'ere 
not praying, how many koss it might be to a certain 
village, and received for answer “ Ten when a man 
jiraying in the corner snapped one of the Prophet’s 
titles in two, and called out “ Fourteen,” in a kind 


of parenthesis betw’een the syllables. A still more 
indecorous intexTuption occurred during the Koliichee 
settlement. One of the Gundapoor toomuns was at 
his noontide prayer, while his tenant, a Jut, was 
gi\ ing me his deposition as to the produce of the 
estate. Suddenly we were all startled by the toomun 


fuming round, and saying, “That’s a lie! Wait till 


1 have done my prayers, and I’ll tell you all about it.” 


As a general remark, the Afghans of the Derajat are 
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wont to draw a favourable comparison between them¬ 
selves and then- brethren in Western Afghanistan, by 
describing the latter as “ Khooda-purust, wuleykin 
Khooda-turrus naheen i. e. a God-worshipping, but 
not God-fearing people; and, as far as my experience 
goes, I think they have justice on. their side. 

March 24th .—^This day heard of twelve cows being 
carried off from the pastures of the town of Loonee, 
about foiu* koss from the hills, by some Sheraunee 
horsemen. The Sheraunees occupy that part of the 
Sooiimanee mountains which forms the western boun- 
dary of Kolachee;. and as they not only carry off cows 
but cow-worshippers, I think of putting a small watch- 
tower near the Zurgunnee Pass to check them. 

Shah Niwaz Khan, of Tak, has sent to let me 
know that the Vizeerees, above the Gwaleyree Pass, 
have restored to him a small gun which his father, 
Alladad IGian, deposited with them for secvudty when 
expelled his kingdom, arid requests my orders as to 
its disposal. This is doubly strange—of them to 
have the honesty to return it, and of him to have the 
wisdom to report instead of concealing it, as is the 
fashion in the Punjab. ‘ 

March 29>th .—The Kolachee settlement being at 
last concluded, I this morning sent the camp on to 
Drabund; remained myseK at Kolachee during the day 
to wind up affairs, and followed the camp in the evening. 
My knee is still so' bad from the Nassur skirmish, 
that I could not ride, and was obliged to be carried in a 
palanquin. A desert the whole way. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Drabund, as it is vulgarly pronounced, ought, I 
believe, to be called “ Durruh-bundbut it is not: 
like the Smythes, whom the world insists on calling 

Smith. 

JDurruh-bund means the Closed Pass, and the chief 
town with its tumble-down fort was intended by its 
founders to command the passes into the Sheraunee 

hills, only it does not. 

Drabund is a small section of the Daman Proper, 
or skirts of the hills, not extending across the Derajat 
to the Indus. It lies south and south-west of the 
country of the Gundapoors, which we have just left. 

Its boundary with Kolachee on the north is the 
Nullah, or Stream of Zirkimnee, or Sawan ; on the 
west, the outer ridge of the Tukht-i-Sooliman; on 
the south, with the Babhurs, a line of piUars laid 
down by me, equi-distant between the two disputed 
courses of the Kowruh Nullah, or Bitter Stream; 
and on the east, the district of Sindh (as the natives 
still say in their hereditary geography), or, in more 
modern phrase, the district of Dera Ishmael Khan.* 

* This use of the word is curious, as authorities are generally 
of opinion that Sindh only included Suugurh, which is south. 
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The Drabund country altogether is about twelve 
mile.v by twenty-one in extent; and in character 
generally resernbles the neighbouring country of the 
Gundapoors; but Drabund is more undulated towards 
the hills, its viUages are surrounded by more trees 
and vegetation, and on the whole, it wears a more 
cheerful and prosperous appearance. 

The possessors of Drabund ai-e ' the Meankheyl 

Afghans, a branch of the great Lohanee tribe, who 

took it from a tribe of Afghan' fakeem, called Sur- 

wanees, now almost extinct, and another tribe named 

the Bukhtiarees, whom Elphinstone describes as having 
come originally from Persia, * 

Here and there a few individual Surwanefes may yet 

he found. The Bukhtiarees have long since become so 

mixed with their Meankheyl conquerors as to be almost 
identical. 

The subdivisions of Meankheyl are as follow: 


MEANKHEYL. 


SOTKHKVL. 

Syudkhe}’’!, Sh&deekheyl, 
lielochkheyl, Ukknkheyl, 
Ubbakheyl, Shaheekheyl, 
Mullakhcyl, Gholamkheyl, 
Pussunnee. 


I_ 

I 

‘HOOSSKINKUKYL. 

I 

Uomerzye, Vurrookee, 
Alusshakheyl, Moosebzyc, ■ 
Zukkoree. 


.»ot only of Ishmael Khan, but Futteh Khan also. The name 

being borrowed from the river Sindh, or Indus; it would be 

natural to siiiipbse that it should extend from the sea to the Salt 
Pangc. 
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The above famUles divided the land of Drabund with 
the Bukhtiarees thus: Onc-tburth of the country was 
monopolised by the Mooschzyes, the most powerful 
branch of the Meankhcyl tribe. The Moosehzyes wne 
subdivided into four families, named: Ti^jookeyl, Khan- 
nokheyl, Muddeekheyl, Mummundzye, who gave one- 
fourth of their own one-tourth of Drabund to the 
Kban of the Meanklieyls, on account of a canal named 
Boolee, which his family had cut to irrigate theiiTands ; 
and the remaining three fourths they again divided 
into four parts, and each took one. No other familj 
of the Meankheyls had any inter cs*” in the lands of 
the Moosehzyes, who formed a distinct colony of their 
own, at a considerable town named Mooselizye, on 

the southern border of the Drabund country. 'Ihc 

« 

remaining three-fourths of Drabund were first classified 
as Vichobee ancj Tandobee, or Dry Lands and Irrigated 
Lands; and then distributed as follows : 

The Vichobee, or Dry Lands, were, for the sake of 
popular calculation and comprehension, assumed to be 
equal to ninety-six maunds. A maund is a weight 
equal to forty seers, and a seer is equal to two Eng¬ 
lish pounds. 

Of the ninety-six maunds, twenty went to the 
Syudkheyl, Mullakheyl, Shaheekheyl, and Gholamkheyl; 
twenty to the Shadeekheyl and Belochkheyl; twenty 
to the Oomerzye, Vurrookee^ Zukkoree, and Musshak- 
hevl; twenty to the Ubbakheyl, Ukkakheyl, and Pus- 
sunnee; and the remaining sixteen to the Bukhtiarees. 

The Tandobee, or Irrigated Lands, were in like 
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manner represented (like the lands of Kolachee, de¬ 
scribed in Chapter X.) by seventy-two nullahs, or 

canals, or in other words, shares; and were distri¬ 
buted as follow : 

Twenty to the Shadeekheyl and Belochkheyl; sixteen 
to the Syudkheyl, Miillakhoyl, Shaheekheyl, and Gho- 
larnkheyl; ten nullahs and thirteen annas to the 
Oomerzye, Vurrookce, Musshakheyl, • and Zukkoree; 
ten and <a half nullahs to the Bukhtiarees; six and a 

quarter to Ukkakheyl; three nulkhs and fifteen annas 

to Pussunnee; and four and a half to Ubbakheyl. 

In the above allotment it will be observed, that 
wherever fractional parts of the nullah, or canal, faU 
to the share of a tribe, the fraction is called an “ anna.” 
Now, an anna is a copper piece of money, the sixteenth 
part of a rupee; and consequently the integral nullah, 
or canal, is assumed to be equal to a rupee—that is, a 
running stream to a silver coin ! A punster will see 
a very natural connection between these symbols in 
their mutual currency; but more sober inquirers will 
be amazed at the barbarism and absence of the very 
simplest Pnd measures, which could drive a people to 
the standards of money and avoirdupoise for the divi¬ 
sion of a plane surfoce. Nevertheless these rude sub¬ 
stitutes were veiy handy to a people ignorant of vulgai- 
and decimal fractions; for as the shares of land were to 
determine the amount of revenue in coin, or grain, due 
from each shareholder, no me;isurc could be more to the 
^loint than fractional shares of coin and weight.* 


A malheniatical ti-icnil has even cliseoveveil great merit in 
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These divisions, which were made when the Mean- 

kheyls first took the country from the Surwanees and 

Bukhtiarees, have held good to the present day; and 

every village in Drabund, except those of the Mooseh- 

zyes, whose separate quarter has been before described, 

is still parcelled out by the above standard, to every 

♦ 

family of the Meankheyls. 

The merchant landowners themselves live all together 


in their chief town of Drdbund, like Irish landlords 
in London; and. beyond receiving their shares of the 
rent, have no concern whatever with the villages, which 
are inhabited only by the moozdruhs (cultivating 
tenants). There- is, however, this honourable distinc¬ 
tion between them and the generality of Irish land¬ 
lords, whether Saxon or Celtic: the rent which they 
consider fair, they take directly from the people; and 
if mo-untain-robbers come down to plunder the people s 
fields, the gentlemen of Meankheyl take horse, and 
sword, and shidd, arid venture their lives in defence 
of their tenantry;. whereas, with some few exceptions, 
such as < those of the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
Bantry, and Mr. Herbert, of Muckruss, the estates 
I lately passed through in Ireland seemed not merely 
to be harried, but actually occupied hy chevaliers d’in- 
dustrie, called in the language of the country “ Middle¬ 
men,” to whom it appeared to me, that both the tenants 
and the landlords paid very black mail indeed. 


the practice ; since " the rupee gives a system of fractions based 
on a modulus 16 , which has no less than three divisions; a 

very great advantage. So also of the maund. 
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But to return from Ireland to the Indus. 

When the Dowlutkheyls settled in Tak, and the 
Gundapoors in Kolachce, they gave up, as tribes, their 
migi-atory commerce with Khorassan, though individual 
merchants from both countries stiU join the yearly 
caravans of the Powinduhs. 

But the Mcankheyls of Driibund adopted a wiser 
l)lan, and used their agricultural settlement in Drabund 
as a centre for their commerce, midway between their’ 
two great ^ern?mi—India and Bokhai-a. 


Half at least of the tribe, with all their women and 
chddren, as in the days when they had no local habi¬ 


tation, are constantly engaged in the common traffic, 

while the rest cam- on the common agriculture; and 

the benefit of this double enterprise is conspicuously 

visible in the superior wealth and prosperity of the 

Mcankheyls, to that of any other tribe in the Daman; 

unless, indeed, their southern neighbours, the Bjibhurs, 

who have IbUowed a similar policy, may dispute the 
palm with them. 


It will be presently shown that the Mcankheyl agri¬ 
culture is favoured by very light taxes; but it is less to ’ 
this than to their commerce that the riches of the tribe 


arc to be traced. Their caravans are the most valuable' 
that come to India from Khorassan, containing less 
fruit than those of the Nassurs and Kharotees, and 
more stuffs and dyes. The result is seen in their 


personal appearance and conduct. They dress better, 
live better, behave better, and are altogether less savage 
than the other Powinduh tribes. The sense of wealth 
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gives an importance and respectability to their manners, 
and they have too much at stake to involve themselves 
in quarrels with any Government, however exacting. 
\ Meankheyl merchant will remonstrate with all the 
eloquence of avarice, and bribe with eJI the generosity 
of a smuggler, but he seldom or never resists ill-used 
authority with the vulgrar desperation of a needy 
man. 

Another sign of their being well to do in the world 
is this: the Meankheyls do not take military service. 
They hold the opinion of the song, that “ he may 
take castles who has not a groatand are not ashamed 
to own that they had rather lead caravans through the 
defiles and snows of the Soolimanee Range, than armies 
into that profitless breach, where the “exchange” is 
against both parties. But let me do them justice : 
this is worldly wisdom, and not cowardice. A small 
hand of Meankheyls followed me, out of gratitude, to 
Mooltan; and Hussun Khan, their chief, died in leading 
them to the front. 

I could gain no information of the condition of the 
Meankheyls of Drdbund, under the Kings of Cabul; 
but they subsequently fell, at the same time as their 
neighbours, under the lominion of the Nuwab or 
Dera Tshmafil Khan, who commenced by imposing on 
them a light tributt of eleven thousand rupees, and 
raised it, as he gained Strength, to eighteen thousand 
per annum. 

At this time the head of the Meankheyls was Oomur 
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Khan, an able and ambitious man, who having usurped 
the chieftainship of his own tribe, was much more 
inclined to destroy its independence himself, than to 
submit to an interloping conqueror; and the Nuwab, 
finding him in the way. sent one of his most honour¬ 
able captains with a Koran, to swear a solenon oath of 
peace with him. The oath was accepted, the Koran 
opened, and the whole party knelt down to pray, when 
the Khan was seized by some guards from behind, and 
carried off a prisoner ! 

The Nuwab of Dera rode out on the Drdbund 


road in the evening to meet the returning captain, 
not without much anxiety as to the result; and when 
he saw Oomur Khan a prisoner, he got into such good 
humour, that he had his head chopped off on the 
apot! . 

The “ captain ” in this story was that Payinduh 
Khan, afterwards one of the J^geerckirs of Tfik, who 
was treacherously murdered by Mullick Futt^ Khan, 


Towannuh. 


My reader, who has perused both tales. 


will probably think he was well served. 


The other character—the Nuwab—still survives, but 


has been equally overtaken by the Nemesis’ of Time. 
With a princely pension of nearly a lakh of rupees per 
annum, and every luxury that Eastern wealth can 
furnish his existence is a curse, in ‘linked” misery 
“long drawn out.” A fire consumes his body, which 
the coolest sherbet cannot quench, nor ice extinguish; 
and there the once strong man^ whose greatest pride 
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it used to be to wrestle with the Roostums of tut Court, 

wastes away, an eflPeminate hypochondriac, whose slaves 

resdessly fen him all the wintw, and sprinkle him with 

ewers of water afl the summer. Without the virtue of 

Diogenes, his happiness is confined within the narrow 
limits of a tub. 

In time he too fell a victim to the treacheiy of a, more 
powerful neighbour; and the Sikhs advanced their 
frontier from the Indus to the Soolimanee Range 

The revenue of Drabund was now changed. Instead 
of a fixed tribute of eighteen thousand rupees a-year, 
Pri^ Nao Nihal Sbg decided on taking from the 
agriculturists one-seventh of the produce of their land; 
from the merchants one thousand rupees a-year trinnee. 
or grazing-tax; and a like sum from the shopkeepers 
and artisans. The effect of this new arrangement was 
to get about three thousand rupees a-year more than 
formerly from the merchants and landowners of Dra¬ 
bund ; but it was still a very unusually light tribute, 
with reference to the resources of the countiy; and 
I have always accounted for it by supposing that it was 
a prudent concession to a very powerful tribe, whose 
commerce might be expected to contribute more largely 
than their agriculture to the public treasury. 

Nao Nihal Sing’s settlement of the Drabund revenue 
held good until Dewan Lukkee MuD got the farming 
of the prorince of Dera Ishmael Khan, when that in¬ 
genious financier added the following items to the 
account: 
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RUPEES 


350 


I 


150 

100 


600 


60 


250 


40 


300 


1500 


Tbannad&ree. 

Ummuldaree. 


I 

I 


Ab pocket-money for the son of the conquered 
Nnwab of Dera- 

Botb meaning expenses of the 
civil government, police, col¬ 
lections, &c. 

Price of camels which he said were ordered by the 
Crown, and therefore could not be paid for! 
Surdaiee (i. e, to provide cool dnnks for the 
Dewan, when he came into that hot country!) 
To purchase a fine horse, which the Dewan 
was to buy (being a good judge), and present 
to the Maharajah, in the name of the un¬ 
happy men of Drdbund I 
/To purchase dogs for the same purpose, the 
t Maharajuh being very fond of dogs \ 

To pay for the hire of the camels, which the 
Dewan entertained to carry away the Crown 
shavA of the produce of Drdbund! 

Nuzzurana, or a douceur to the Dewan to take 
no more 1 


{ 


Total 3400- Additional taxes totally unauthorized. 

For barefaced impudence, 1 suppose nothing in the 
whole history of taxation can exceed the above; and 
the sufferers who recounted the items to me, could 

not help laugtiing a.t them themselves. 

After Dewan Lukkee MuU’s death, Dowlut Raie 

ollowed dutifully in his father’s steps, and abated not 
a fraction of these irregular demands, but took anything 
more he could pick up; yet all the inquiries 1 made led 
me to believe, that, one year with another, twenty 
Ibousand rupees (mihrabee, of fourteen annas each) 
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was as much revenue as Drabund ever yielded to the 
Sikhs. 

In the Lahore Durbar Office, the revenue of Drabund 
was registered at forty-one thousand rupees; hut this 
sum was an estimate spitefully made by MuUick Futteh 
khan, Towannuh, in order to get the rent raised on his 
enemy, Dowlut Raie ; and the MuUick was caught in 
his own trap, for, when called to give an account of 
his own stewardship of those eountries, the revenue 
of Dr^ibund was assumed to be what he had himself 

deposed. 

The Lahore Government, indeed, had little or no 
means of ascertaining what any of their Upper Trans- 
Indus territories produced; for they always farmed the 
revenues lo contractors, like Lukkee Mull, Dowlut Raie, 
and Futteh Khan, and consequently never knew the 
details of profit or loss. But in the Hindoo year 1903, 
in a fit of jealousy, they refused to let Dowlut Raie rent 
the province of Ishmael Khan, and only employed him 
as their owh agent. The returns of this period, there¬ 
fore, were the only authentic records which the Lahore 
Durbar possessed of the revenues of Drabund; and 
they extend over a year and a half. They are as 

follow : 


FOR THE WHOLE YEAR 1903. 

aVFKSS. 

Land . . - • 13671 4 6 

Cesses, Fines, &c* . 10237 H 3 

Total • 


. 23908 ^15 9 
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EOR THK BFRINO HALF-YEAR OF 1904* 

l«»d . 3777 8 0 

Cesses, Hnes. &c. . 3096 8 3 

Total 6874 0 3 


Supposu^ these three half years to have yielded 
average harvests, then an average year’s revenue of 
Drabund, under the Sikhs, was twenty thousand five 


hundred and twenty-two rupees ; which, as 1 said before, 
is probably a just estimate. 

But, as I was ordered to make a new settiemebt of 


Kdrd^ 


charge, I caused 


- - ^ w ^ ^ 

the last six years, from the village records; which he 
did, and exhibited an average of only seventeen thousand 
four hundred and forty-seven; of which eleven thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight were from the one- 
seventh of land produce, one thousand and fifty-four 
from taxes on shops, and four thousand five hundred 
and five from other cesses, which fell on the* landowners 
exclusively. 

The condition of the people, under this state of the 
revenue, was as follows • 


First, the Crown took one-seventh of land produce. 
The second claim was by right that of the Khan of 
the tribe, now Uzeem Khan, the second and only sur¬ 
viving son of the murdered Oomur Khan. He was 
entitled to one-tenth of the remaining si.\-sevenths of 
oroduce from the Vich6bec, or Dry Lands; the value 
of which tithe was about one thousand four hundred 
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rupees a-year. From the Tand6bee, or Irrigated Lands, 
he was allowed no tithe at aD. The Moosehzye side 
of the tribe gave him a quarter of their whole pro¬ 
duce in consideration of the benefit they derived from 
Oomur Khan’s canal, caDed Boolee; and the income 
of this was about nine hundred rupees a-year. He had 
besides a considerable income from his own private 

property, but this has nothing to do with his position 
as chief of the Meankheyls. 

Uzeem Bihan, though of a good disposition and 
character, was totally destitute of the spirit and ability 
of his father, or his elder and deceased brother, Futteh 
Khan; so Dewan Dowlut Raie regarded him as a fat 
ram, and sacrificed him forthwith, by confiscating one- 
half of all his possessions, public or private. So gross 
an act of oppression required an * mdolgence"_that blas¬ 

phemous baigain which man presumes to make with his 
God in other churches besides that of Rome. The 
Boolee revenue from Moosehzye was laid at the feet^of 
a priest, called Ruzza Muhommud, who sanctified with 
his benediction the robbery of the rest. 

One ot my first acts in Drabund was to restore 
Uzeem Khan’s private property, ana his tithe of the 
Diy Lands, though I commuted the latter into a pension 
of one thousand rupees a-year, to be paid him out of 
the Government revenue. The Boolee property I could 

not restore, for the Moosehzyes disputed it; and the 

case was yet untried when the Mooltan war broke out. 

After the Crown and the Khan, the next claim was 
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that of the Meankheyl landlords, who proceeded to pay 
out of the balance whatever irregular cesses the Dewana 
imposed, and then took a full two-sevenths for them¬ 
selves out of the remainder; thus leaving between 
three-sevenths and four-sevenths to the cultivator, or 
about one-half. This was the custom in the Vich6bee, 

or Dry Lands. 

In the Tand6bee, or Irrigated Lands, the account 
was considerably modified by the landlord furnishing 
his tenant with the seed, and taking four-sevenths 
and a quarter of produce in consequence; but two- 
sevenths, or equivalent thereto was the share of produce 
w^hich the Meankheyl zumeendars professed to pocket 
by the arrangement. In effect, however contrary to 
the custom of all the other countries Trans-Indus, the 
cultivators of the irrigated lands were worse- off in 
Drabund than the cultivators of the lands dependent 
on rain: still they must have been comfortably situated, 
for they merely giaiinbled ; which is and has been inci¬ 
dental to cultivators since the days of Cain. They did 
not scream when they caught sight of a European 
coming to their assistance, like the people of Kolachee, 
Murwut, and Dera Futteh Khan. Indeed, when I 
ordered the Meankheyls to let it in future be optional 
with their tenants to take seed, or find it theniselves, 

many preferred the old arrangement. 

Thus, in DrAbund, all parties were well off but the 
Grovernmont; and it was ob\'iously inconsistent that 
the Meankheyl landownci's should enjoy double tho 
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revenue of their Sikh conquerors. The sword was 
the title-deed of both; and whatever virtue there may 
be in conquest is assuredly strength. 

Accordingly, in remodelling the revenues of Drabund, 

1 raised the share of Government from one-seventh 
to one-fifth, and reduced the share of the earlier con¬ 
querors from two-sevenths to one-sixth, which was 
afterwards raised to an equal share with Government, 

in consideration of the following military service. 

% 

Great part of the arable lands of Drabund, which 
lie next to the hills, are waste, in consequence of the 
depredations of the Sheraun^es. This thievish tribe, 
which inhabits the eastern slopes of the great mountain 
called Solomon’s Throne, used to- be at peace with the 
Meankheyls, until one D^vee Doss, who was the Sikh 
K&dar of Drabund in Lukkee Mull’s time, hung a 
Sheraunee, who had been caught in the village of 
Zirgunnee, on suspicion of theft. The mountaineers 
watched an opportunity, when the majority. of the 
Meankheyls were absent repairing a dam at some dis¬ 
tance from the town; and making a rapid descent on 
Drdbund, plundered it uf everything they could lay 
their hands on. On this, the Kardar told the Mean¬ 
kheyls they must either be enemies of the Sheraunees 
or of the Government, and a regular feud was esta¬ 
blished. The Sheraunees made a second descent in 
Mullick Futteh Khan’s time, and the loss of life on 
both these occa.sions only sharpened the mutual ani¬ 
mosity. In the language of the country, “ buddee,” 
or evil doings, have been rife between the Sheraunees 
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and Meankheyls ever since. Every now ai^d then, as 
on the Kolachee border, the Sheraunees carried off a 
Hincioo, and ransomed him for siims varying from five 
hundred to one thousand rupees; so that I found all 
the Kuthrees of Drdbund living in the houses of their 
Meankheyl masters'for protection. Nay, more, there 
were no less than five villages on the Drabund border 
(Shah Alum, Zirkunnee, Esau Khan Kee Kote, Lai 
Khan Kee Kote, and Mustan Kee Ghurree), which, to 
escape farther devastation, gave one-fourteenth of their 
crops as black mail to these pests of the frontier. 

Against these incursions the Government garrison 
at Drabund could not possibly protect the people; for 
Drabund, if buUt with that view as its name implies, 
should have been set between the cultivation ^nd the 
hills, whereas it is behind the cultivation; and by the 
time the alarm was brought from the fields to the 
Fort, the Shcraunee plunderers had n entered the moun¬ 
tain passes with their booty : so finding the fort use¬ 
less, the people abandoned the fields in front of it— 
a loss of ground which I resolved to recover, bv 
advancing the outpost from Drabund to a spot called 
Gool Hubeeb, between the town and the pass, where a 
deserted fort still stood. It was requisite, however, 
to strengthen the garrison, if they were to hold such a 
bold position,; and the Meankheyls agreed to furnish 
twenty-five horsemen for permanent duty at this out¬ 
post, and ten others at Moosehzye, for the protection 
of that town; on which conditions I raised their share 
from one-sixth to one-tifth. 
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Finally, I left the land-account thus: 

RUPEES. 

Government ..... 

16712 

The Khan ..... 

1000 

Percentage to heads of villages . 

932 

Meankheyl landlords 

17640 

Total taken from the cultivator . 

36284 

Total left with the cultivator 

4 

61716 

Total average produce of land of Dr4- "1 
bund per annum . . . . J 

^ 98000 

Besides the above, I imposed a small tax of four 

rupees on every shop, whether Hindoo 

or Muhom- 

mudan. Previously, the Hindoo shops 

were excused. 

and a tax of one thousand rupees levied from the 

Muhnmmudans alone. 


I found in all Drabuhd 


Washermen ..... 

25 P 

Camel drivers ..... 

1 

Leathersellers and shoemakers . 

12 

Blacksmiths ..... 

4 

Potters ...... 

11 

Weavers 

7H 

Carpenters ..... 

12 

Goldsmiths ..... 

2 

Shepherds ..... 

1 

Cotton-spinners .... 

8 

Fish^men ; 

2 

Total Muhommudan tradesmen . 

150 

Hindoo dealers in grain, &c. 

88 

Total shops in Dr4bund 

238 


* It has been elsewhere explained tba.t “ half a tradesman” 
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The tax of four rupees each on these would yield 
nine hundred and fifty-two rupees a year; so that 
the Government nett revenue of Drabmid was fixed at 
seventeen thousand six hundred and sixty-four rupees. 

I have less confidence in the return made to me of 
houses and males in Drabimd, as it is possible it 
might have been influenced by the belief, so common 

among natives, that a ruler can have no motive for 

% 

taking a census of heads or houses, .except that of 
imposing a poll-tax or house-tax. 

The number of houses registered in all Drabund was 
only one thousand five hundred and forty-five, and 
males, three thousand three hundred and seventy-foim. 
The extent of land registered was eighty-six thousand 

nine hundred and twenty-six ghoomaos.* Of this, thirty- 

% 

six thousand seven hundred were waste; thirty thousand 
five hundred and fifty capable of cultivation, under 
proper protection and encouragement; and nineteen 
thousand six hundred and seventy-six actually culti¬ 
vated, of which six thousand two hundred and fifty-six 
were Tandfibee or Irrigated, and thirteen thousand four 
hundred and twenty Vichfibee or Dry Lands. 

There were six hundred and fifty-four ploughs in 
occupation, so that each worked about thirty ghoomaos, 
and each ghoomao produced about five rupees, or ten 
shillings a-year. 

means one reduced, and only capable of bearing half the burdens 
that his fellows do. 

* A ghoomao is as much land as can be ploughed in one day 
by one pair of bullocks. 
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It remains now only to mention the towns and hill 
frontier of Drabund. 

The chief town, from which the country derives its 
name, is buUt of mud; and when I saw it, it was 
dirty and ruinous. It had a covered bazaar of very 
melancholy dimensions, and a fort, which, in fact, was 
a bad stable-yard, in the middle of the town, and sur- 
rormded by much better houses, from the tops of which 
the garrison might be massacred. Below the town, to 
the eastward, a stream called the Lahoruh, which issues 
from the Sheraunee hills, at the Pass of Drabund, flows 

in a very deep ravine. 

The only thing of which Drabund has to boast is, 
I believe, a single mangoe-tree, the fruit of which 
has such a delicious flavour, that Runjeet Sing used 

to have it sent to him at Lahore. 

About three miles from Drabund, to the south, 

stands Moosehzye, which is by far the best town in 
the Meankheyl country, though it is only the capital 
of one quarter. It is larger, cleaner, and more prosper¬ 
ous than Drdbund; and though it is situated close to 
the mouth of the Zam Pass into the Sheraunee hills, its 
gallant and worthy chief, Hussun Khan, had managed 
to defend the colony against all the attempts of the 
Sheraunees. His manly form and face are stiU before 
my sight, and his merry voice still rings in my ear, 
though the silent grave closed oyer both beneath the 

field he helped to ivin at Suddoosam.* 

One word as to the hiU frontier of this country. 

4 

» See the account of that battle in Vol. ii. 

• 4 
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I explored it one morning with a party of fifty or 
sixty horsemen, with a view to ascertainmg the position 
of the passes by which the Sheraunees descend to 
plunder, and how they might best be guarded agamst. 

From the right bank of the Zirkunnee, or Sawan 

stream, which issues from the Zirkunnee Pass, and 

IS the boundary of Drabund with Kolachee, to the 

Kowruh Nullah, or Bitter Stream, which issues from 

the Pass of Zam, and is the boundary of Drabund 

with Choudwan, is a distance of between ten and 

twel\^ miles, and this is the mountain or western 
frontier of Drabund. 

It contains three passes into the hill country of 
the Sheraunees; viz., the Zirkunnee, on the north¬ 
west of Drdbund; the Drdbond Pass, nearly due west; 
and the Zam, south-west 

The Pass of Zirkunnee is about two koss from the 
vxHage of the same name, which is in the country 
of Drabund. It is from this pass that the majority 
the Sheraunees issue to harass the Gundapoors of 
KoMchee; and it was my intention to have repaired 
the walls of the village of Zirkunnee, and made it a 

^ong outpost for the Koldchee patrols, although, in 
fact, a short distance beyond their border. ■ 


The village of Zirkunnee is the exclusive property 
of a colony of Sheikhs, who are fakeers, descendants 
of a celebrated fakeer named Slieikh Hyder, to whom, 
in days past, the Botunnees are said to have given the 
and. A stream of the purest water reaches the villaf^e 
irom the pass, and its course is marked by seve^ 
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noble sheeshum-trees, which give the spot a picturesque 
appearance. Zirkunnee is rendered still more remark¬ 
able by its sacred ground containing the cemeteries of 
the Powinduhs; on 'the south-west that of the Meank- 
heyU of Drabund, and on the north-west that of the 
Nassurs, who haunt the pastures of Kolachee. The 
graves are compactly made of piled stones ; some all 
white, carefully selected; and all have large, tipri^t 
stones placed at the head (baleen). The Sheikhs of 
Zirkunnee, notwithstanding their sacred character, live 
in great fear of the Sheraunees, to whom they pay 
one-fourteenth of their crops as black mail, which 
shows that the Sheraunees are not very superstitions, 

as, to collect this black mail, they have to pass the 

% 

ziydrut (place of pilgrimage) of Sheikh Hyder himself, 
which is in the mouth of the Zirkunnee Pass. 

’The pass itself was held, at the time I speak of, 
by Ameer Khan, and Vi 2 eer Khan. Sheraimees, wno 
were likewise lords of the land in the hills behind it. 

It is by the Zirkunnee Pass that caravans go to 
Kandahar. 

About five or six miles ifi the south of the 
Zirkunnee Pass, is the Pass of Drabund, the mouth 
of which is about eight miles fi'om Drdbund itself. 
Not very far fi*om midway between the town and the 
Pass of Drabund but rather nearer to the latter, are 
ruins of the former fort of Akhoond, Gool Hubeeb. 
This Akhoond, I was informed, belonged to a tribe 
called Hurrial, connected with the Sheraunees; the same 
probably as that of “ Hurreepaul,” mentioned by Mr. 
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Elphinstone as a branch of the Sheraunees, residing 
“ in the hills and valleys at the western base of Tukht-i- 
Soolimaun.”* He was consequently under no appre¬ 
hension from Ws friends the Sheraunees, and thought to 
settle quietly on the lands in Drahund, which their 
depredations had laid waste and which nobody else 
dared to occupy. Scarcely, however, had he built his 
mud fort than he found himself attacked by the 
Meankheylees, who refused to let him occupy the 
ground, since they could not occupy it themselves. 

So there lay the fort in ruins, and the fields un¬ 
tilled ; and this is the spot which I designed, and still 
recommend the civil officer who has succeeded me 
to adopt, for the Drabund outpost, as it is hardly 
necessary to say that it is from this pass that the 

Sheraunees approach the town. 

Close to the fort of Gool Hubeeb stands a rain- 

furrowed mound, called by the people a “ Dheyr, and 
which would probably prove to be another link m the 
chain of Grseco-Bactrian outposts mentioned in my 

description of the frontier of Tak. 

From the DrAbund Pass issues the Lahoruh, winch 

flows by Drdbund town; and a small branch of it, 

whose course is beautifully marked and shaded by 

sheeshum-trees, confers one more advantage on the site 

of Gool Hubeeb. 

About five miles from the Pass of Drdbund, and 
farther to the south, is the Pass of 2ihin, from wluch 
flows a stream which is the ancient boundary between 

See " Elphinstoue’s Caubul,” Vol. ii. p. 78. 
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the Meankheyls of Moosehzye, and the Babhurs of 
Choudwan; and which has caused a bloody feud by 
dividing into two branches, and leaving a debatable 
land between them, of the settlement of which I shall 
have occasion ‘to tell the reader presently. 

It is from this pass that the Sheraunees attack the 
town and lands of Moosehzye; but that town is itself 
well situated to resist them, if kept well garrisoned 
and well repaired. 

The land along the whole length of the frontier I 
have described is waste throughout a breadth of 
about four miles; half of which, nearest to the hills, 
is stony and unfit for culture; and the other half 
good arable land, but abandoned through fear of the 
Sheraunees. 

I cannot close this Chapter better than by referring 
my reader to Chap, III. Vol. 11. of “Mr. Elphiustone’s 
Caubul,” for a highly interesting account of the She- 
raunee people. 

My own opinion as to how such enemies are to be 
treated, will be humbly offered in a later portion of 
this book. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

The revenue settlement detailed in the last chapter 
detained me at Drabund from 28th March to 7th 
April, 1848, by which time the weather had become 
so hot and suffocating under the lee of the Soolimanee 
mountains, where a breath of air was never known to 
blow, that 1 was quite glad to gallop on to Choud- 
wan, and fancy that I was one march nearer in hope, 
tbough not in distance, to my summer quarters in 
Bnnnoo. How aL our hearts would have simk if in 
the then dull monotony of peaceful tods, and unstirred 
by the challenge of war, we had been told that we 
had neith^ roof noi resi before us for the burning 
months of summer; and instead of forgetting our 
fatigues in Duleepg^h, were to be encamped for 
months on a fieiy plain under the fortress of Mool- 
tan, with nothing but a few folds of canvas between 
us and the sun! 

Choudwan, or tne country of the Babhurs, is part of 
the jageer, or estate, on which the Sikhs pensioned 
Nuwab Sher Muhommud Khan, of Dera Ishmael Khan, 
when they appropriated his Trans-Indus country. Con¬ 
sequently it was not under my control, and I have no 
farther information concerning it than might be acquired 
by any traveller passing through. I shall, therefore, only 
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attempt to convey my own imnression of it to the 
reader, and then resume my Diary. 

The country of Choudwan, like Drabund, Kolachee 
and Tak, is a section of the eastern Daman of the 
Soolimanee Range, having Drabund on the north, the 
Ooshteraunee lowlands on the south, Kuheeree-on- 
Indus on the east, and the Sheraunee and Oosh- 
tWTiunee hills on the west. 

These hills decide its western boundary ; its eastern 
I do not know ; its southern is the Shevrun Rode, a 
stream which issues from the Ooshteraunee hills beween 
the town of Choudwan and the village of Jog-i-Rindan J 
and its northern boundary is a stream called the 
Kowruh Nullah, or Bitter Stream, concerning the 
identity of which there is a dispute of a hundred 
years standing between the Babhurs of Choudwan and 
the MeankheyLs of Moosehzye; and as the feud dis¬ 
turbed the peace of my pro\Tince, I halted a day at 
Choudwan to settle it. 

The Babhurs were in possession of a written order 
from Ahmud Shah of Cabul, to a Sirdai' named 
Juhan Khan, directing him to proceed to the Daman, 
and settle the boundaries of the Meankheyls with both 
the Gundapoors and the Babhurs. This document 
was ninety years old; and it was accompanied by 
another containing the Sirdar’s decision, by which the 
Sawan, or Zirkunnec Nullah, was settled to be the 
boundary between Drabund and KoWchec, and the 
NuDah called Kowruh between Drabund and Choud¬ 
wan. 1 he authenticity of botli documents wa^ acknow- 
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ledged on both sides ; but a question had arisen as to 

which was the Kowruh Nullah alluded to. 

There is a little rivulet about two hundred yards 
to the south of Moosehzye which is called Kowruh 
to this day, and this the Bahhurs maintained to be 

the boundary of J uhan Khan s decision. 

There is another, and larger one, about two koss to 
the south of Moosehzye, which is called Turkhobee, 
and this the Meankheyls declared to he the ancient 

Kowruh. 

Kowruh and Turkhobee, both mean th© same > viz., 
hitter water. The former is a corrupt Hindee word, 
the latter is a corrupt Persian one; and the identity 
of the two names seemed to he put beyond dispute 
when I ascertained that the two rivulets which bore 
them were, in fact, branches of one river which issues 
from the Zam Pass, divides, and after a double course 
of ten or twelve miles, reunites and goes on towards 


the Indus. 

The debatable land” is that which the two branches 
e„clo«. i and so many battles had been f^ght about 
ii that it was called “ The Bloody Border, a baptism 


renewed each year. 

Forty years ago the Gondapoors stepped m as 
mediators to stay the bloodshed, and decid^ that the 
land between the two streams should be left waste, 
but both sides had lately begun to cultivate agam, and 

another struggle for the mastery 

At this crisis I arrived and finally dee ^ 
the land should be eqtiaUy divided by a hue of pJIan 
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from the division to the junction of the branches, and 
each tribe take the half next to its own border; and, 
more effectually to prevent a quarrel about the division, 
I left a moonshee of my own to erect the pillars. 

Both the Babhurs and the Meankheyls were dehghted 
vith a settlement which increased their territory without 
touching their honour, and confessed to me that if any 
other tribe taunted them with giving up half of what 
they had claimed, they would lay the blame on my 
shoulders, and say “the Sahib was Mdlik (master), 
to do as he liked ; and what could they do ?” 

The civil or political officer in India meets with few 

greater pleasures in the course of his duty than the 

adjustment of a boundary feud. It takes such a load 

of anxiety off the heart of every living being on both 

sides; the greybeards who were watching over the 

common weal; the youths whose swords were its 

support; the mothers who wondered if their sons 

would escape again; the maiden and the wife who 

wept already to think how they would weep; each 

and all look up with such grateful eyes at the 

mysterious benefector who, clad in the invisible 

a^our of the great Government he serves, walks 

singly and unarmed along the boundary, followed now 

by the plough, and soon by golder harvests; that dull 

indeed, and wanting in philanthropy must he be if he 

can behold the fjoene and not feel how “ blessed are 
the peace-makers.” 

I am aware that it is considered as one of the 
most difficult of cases that come before a district officer, 
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but only because it is looked at with the eyes of a 
surveyor, or a lawyer. Take higher ground and look 
down on the contending villages with the eye of a 
common friend and master; and you will see clearly 
the golden rule of boundary settlements, that the “ strict 
rights of the parties are secondary in importance to the 
paramount necessity of a final settlement.” 

The picturesque town of Choudwan, unlike that of 
Drabund, is advanced to the extreme edge of the 
cultivation of the country, which is about three miles 
irorn the foot of the hills. It is a very considerable 
place, and has a more prosperous and civilized appear¬ 
ance than any other in the Upper Daman. A clear 
stream, which I believe comes from the Zam Pass, 
runs through its whole length, and waters numerous 
gardens, whose trees throw a cool shade over the 
streets. In the rear of the town, instead of the front, 
stands a mud fort, built by Dewan Lukkee Mull, about 
six years ago, for the double purpose of assisting the 
Nuwab of Dera to overawe his tenants, the Babhurs, 
and of taking customs from the Powinduhs, who 
would otherwise have stolen down the foot of the 
hills into the Mooltan territory at Sungurh, and so 
escaped the payment of one set of toUs. 

Dewan Lukkee Mull died at Choudwan, before the 
fort was finished. 

The country to the east of Choudwan is highly 
cultivated, and more fertile than that of either Drabund 
or Kolachce; but the plain to the west and south, 
though the soil is excellent, is quite barren for want 
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of water. Not a blade of grass grows on it, and its 
scanty brakes of tamarisk and camel-thorn are the 

chosen haunts of the wild antelope. 

Some Babhur huntsmen caught a beautiful variety 

of this graceful animal, and presented it to me, with 

the assurance that no snakes would come near me 

while it remained in my possession, as it killed and 

eat them! Hence the people of the country call it 

the mdrlchdr (cater of serpents). 

Mr. Elphinstone found the Babhurs, lorty yeare ago, 

“ a ci\ ilized tribe, much addicted to merchandise, and, 

on the whole, the richest and most flourishing of flie 

tribes of Damaun.” I found them still maintaining 

this pre-eminence, and consider them the most superior 

race in the whole of the Trans-Indus countries of the 

Punjab. In complexion, too, they arc the fairest, 

and show the most evident traces of northern extrac- 

tion. 

Their bravery has been sufficiently established by 
their blood feud with the powerful Meankheyls, whom 
they almost rival in commerce also; and their general 
intelligence as a tribe has given rise to many proverbs. 
One says that “ a Babhur fool is a Gundapoor sage; 
and imother tells how the Babhurs ventured into 
agricultural partnership with the devil, and gave him 
his choice of the roots or stalks of the hai-vest. The 


devil choosing the stalks, they sowed nothing but 
onions, carrots, and turnips. I he devil, veiy natuially 
annoyed, insisted next harvest on getting the roots; 
so the Babhurs srrew wheat and sugar. 
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One such proverb is as good as a book to the 
practical student of national character. 

The revenue which Choudwan pays to the Nuwab 
is, I believe, not more than ten thousand rupees a-year. 

The passes in the bill border of the Babhurs are 
as follow:—^The Zam, described in the last chapter; 
the Torzoe, about three miles south of the Zam; and 
the Sheyrun, about six miles south of the Torzoe- 
The two former lead into the Sheraunee, and the last 
into the Ooshteraunee'hills. 

The Sheraunees do not plunder <^^he Choudwan 
counti'y, partly owing to the reputation of the Babhurs 
for bravery, and partly to the admirable position of 
tbe town, to the rear of which an enemy must pass 
before he could reach the cultivated lands. Never¬ 
theless. the Hindoos of Choudwan, about the time I 
speak of, obtained an introduction to the Sheraunee 
fastnesses, through the kind offices of one Munommud 
Sudeek Khan, a Kandaharee soldier of good family, 
who, with his followers, had long been in the service of 
the Nuwab of Dera, and whose pay falling into arrears, 
without any prospect of speedy liquidation, he took his 
leave, and passing through the Nuw^ab’s jageer at Choud¬ 
wan, walked off wuth a whole marriage procession of 
Hindoos, and carried bride, bridegjoom, friends, and 
fiddlers, into the grim defiles of the Sheraunees, whence 
they were ransomed by their relations for four thousand 

mpees. 

Whenever this story was told among the Afghan 
tribes of the Dcrajat, it elicited roars of laughter; for 
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Hindoos, in their eyes, are as fair game as a hare or 
a partridge ; and I believe nobody enjoyed the joke 
more than the Nuwab, whose insolvency had caused 
the mischief. Had I remained in the province, I would 
certainly have seen that he repaid the ransom, and pro¬ 
bably he has long since found himself (albeit a Nuwab) 
defendant in a British Court of Justice versus the 
despised Hindoo; and, still more foreign to Oriental 
notions, been obliged to pay ! 

And now, reader, you know as much about Choudwan 
as I do; so let us get on with our travels. 

Immediately to the south of Choudwan, and sepa¬ 
rated from it, as has before been noticed, by the 
Sheyrun stream, are the lowland possessions of the 
Ooshteraunees, who are accounted the bravest tribe in 
the Soolimanee Range. Mr. Elphinstone calls them 
Stooreaunees; but having seen a good deal of them, 
and had upwards of two hundred of their wild infantry 
in the ranks of my own force during the Mooltan war, 
I cannot be mistaken on this point. Nor do I feel 
certain that Mr Elphinstone is correct in stating that 
they conquered theii country (i. 6. the lowland part of 
which we are now speaking) “ not long ago, from the 
Bcloches of Damaun.” His book was written forty 
years ago, so this w’ould make it half a century since 
the Ooshteraunees encroached upon the plain below 
their hiUs ; and certainly there is a quarrel on the same 
subject, still fresh at the present day, between the Kus- 
ranee Beloochees and the Ooshteraunees ; but each main¬ 
tain that they art the aborigines, and their rivals mere 
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inunigrants ffom other parts; while the evidence, if 
anything, favours the Ooshteraunees. 

All that can be said, therefore, about this part of the 

frontier is, that from the boundary of Choudwan to the 

boundary of Vahowah, in the district of Sungurh, in the 

Sikh province of Mooltan, the skdrts of the hills are 

contested by the Ooshteraunees and the Kusranees; 

the former being most firmly established on the north, 

about Ghoreewalluh, and the latter on the south, about 
Dowlutwalluh. 

The lowland villages of the Ooshteraimees are stUl 
called “ kirrees ” and “ j6gs,” or camps; showing how 
recently they have passed from being a pastoral to an 
agricultm-al tribe. Their names are as follows: Jog-i- 

Rindan, Mohanuh Kee Jog, Mungul, Kiroee Shamozye, 
Boozdaron Kee J6g. 

The extent of arable ground they occupy is said to 
be twenty thousand ghoomaos; but never more than 
three thousand rupees of land revenue (at the low rate 
of one-tenth of produce) was obtained from it by the 
Sikhs ; they had, however, a custom station at Ghorec- 
walluh, which brought in twelve thouvand rupees 
a-year. Of late years, the Ooshteraunees had kept 
no terms whatever with the Sikh Kardar at Dera 
Futteh Khan, and he used in consequence to take 
what he could by violence and surprise, driving off 
their cattle, &c. The Dowlutwalluh district, which is 
in the hands of the Kusranees, was sub-let to them by a 
Koluchcc Belooch, named Hot Khan, who paid a rent 
of one thousand five hundred rupees a-year to the Sikhs 
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for it. It is said to be ten thousand ghoomaos of land. 
Nothing can be more miserable than these two dis¬ 
tricts, and the tribes must be very badly off indeed for 
country who think it worth while to fight for this. It 
is a plain, half stones, half sand, and barren almost 

everywhere. 

Believe me, dear reader, that it is with the greatest 
compunction I ask you to march over it; but we shall 
never get to our journey’s end unless we do. 

•niARY RESUMED. 

March 28th, 1848. Camp, Drdbund.—Received 
new complaints against the Ooshteraunees, and their 
aggressions. The chief of them, one Ubdoolla Khan, 
has written a laconic note to H6t Khan, of Dowlut- 
walluh, telling him to “ move off, and abandon the 
country to the Ooshteraunees, or else defend it like a 
man !’■ This is business-like; and I have ordered up 
reinforcements from Girang to Dowlutwalluh, and given 
the Kusranees permission to resist with the sword. In 
a few days I shall reach there myself. 

Ubdoolla Khan’s rival in the tribe, Futteh Khan by¬ 
name, has wisely selected this opportunity to do a good 
thing for himself, and ruin Ubdoolla, by tendering sub¬ 
mission. I have told him to come in as fast as he likes. 

March 29th. —^To-day, I wrote also to Ubdoolla Khan, 
Ooshferaunee, and advised him to come in before his 
rival, Futteh Khan. What a convenient thing it is 
that these mountaineers never agree! But this may 
bo said of the whole East. I once heard Mr. John 
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Lawrence divided it into two classes, the “zalims” and 
the “ muzlooms”—the tyrants and the oppressed, the 
conquerors and the conquered, the ins and the outs. 
It is a satisfaction to reflect, that whatever country you 
inarch against, you have friends within the garrison, a 
party ready-made to your hand; the outs, who want 
lands, and castles, and titles, and thrones, that some¬ 
body else has taken away from them. How taken ? 
Ask, and you will be told, “ Uz rah-i-Seenuhzoree, o 
zoolum.” (By violence and wrong !) Turn to the ins, 
and ask them : “ Buh zor-i-shumsher, o juwanmurdee- 
i-khood!” (By the strength of my sword, and my own 
bravery!) is the reply. 

April Isf.—UhdooUa Khan, Ooshteraunee, has 
written to some friends of his in my camp, asking 
their advice as to what he had better do—take to the 
hills, or come into the Sahib? In one of the notes, 
he uses the amusing phrase: “ You see times are 

changed !” I trust they are, and that this border will 
gradually be pacified, now Sikh Kardars have got a 
check upon them; but do what we will, Afghans 
cannot subsist very long without a feud. 

April bth. —UhdooUa Khan has sent in his brother, 
Myran Khan, a fine young fellow, who expressed every 

submission on his brother’s part, if I would investigate 

# 

the causes of the disturbance. UbdooUa wiU come into 
me at Choudwan. He said: “ Hitherto every Hakim 
had been either a robber or a liar; and had so harassed 
and deceived the Ooshteraunees, that they had plun¬ 
dered and lied in retaliation. Now that a truth-speaking 
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Englishman had arrived, the Ooshteraunees wished to 
know if it was to be peace or war ? If peace, they 
would gladly settle down quietly on the teiTitory allotted 
them. If war, they would take their chance, for God 
was great.” I trust this affair may be peacefully 
settled, but the ill-blood between the sides is very great. 

April 7th. Camp, Choudwan .—UbdooUa Khan, 
Ooshteraunee, came in (riding on a camel), and made 
his submission. He is a wild, bold-looking chap, 
with long, brown hair, yellow moustache, and cold. 


grey eyes. He enjoys a reputation half saintly, half 


soldierly, like a mediaeval bishop; is considered in¬ 


vincible and invulnerable; and miracles run in the 


family as incurablv as consumption or snub noses. 
His account of the Kusranee and Ooshteraunee quarrel 
is, that Yoosoof Khan, Kusranee, daae and begged 
land from the Ooshteraunees to settle on, afld it was 


given him in charity. In a few years Yoosoof*s set 
tlement had become firmly established; and then the- 
OoshlerauneeF began to lose their cattle, and to be 
plundered continually. They accused Yoosoof Khan’s 
people, who denied it. They replied : “We were never 
robbed before by our neighbours, the Kethrans and the 
Babhurs; but since you Kusranees have come, our 
cattle go.” Yoosoof Khan swore oaths to keep the 
peace, and broke them. Once or twice the Ooshte¬ 
raunees and Kethrans collectixl together to diive out 
this ungratefid settler; but oacli time Yoosoof begged 
himself off with abject pmyei'S. But the Ooshteraunees 

tan no longer put up with him, &c. 
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April 9tK Choudwmt ,.—T deem it inportant, now 
that 1 have the opportunity to recoijnoitre the whole 
length of the hill frontier of Cortlan^t'’s province, and 
especially the Ooshteraunee country, which has lat^y 
been the scene of such a bloody feud. UbdooUa Khan 
has done all in his power to dissuade me from going 
through his country, by hints of his inability to restrain 
the whole of the tribe: “ God forbid, that an attack 
should be made on the Sahib!” &c. This decides it; 
we must go, if only to show these brags of the border, 
that we don’t care a fig for them. There is, however, 
some doubt whether water is procurable on the route 
under the hills; so I have sent horsemen to see. 

Yoosoof Khan, Kusranee, Ubdoolla’s enemy, arrived 
in camp to make his bow, and tell his side of the 
story; but as I had half an hour before received 
information that yesterday, in spite of my orders to 
keep the peace unless attacked, his people made a 
foray into the Ooshteraunce coimtry, and carried eff 
twelve cows, I refused to see him until the cattle w^re 
restored^ Accordingly he went back in haste to, effect 
a restitution. 

The Babhurs of Choudwan were so rejoiced at the 
settlement last night of their boundary dispute with 
the Meankheyls, that the whole town “ made a night of 
it," with drums and song, dancing and illumination. 

April loth, —The horsemen reporting a pond of 
rain-water at J6g-i-Bind8n, about six koss from Choud¬ 
wan, I marched there this morning. A dry plain all 
the way. Saw several antelopes, Which were very beau- 

VOL. I. 1 I 
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tiful; but felt, as a Governor, that I would rather see 
cows. J6g-i-Rindan is, a small village of about thirty 
or forty huts. The pond furnished us with plenty of 
water, but rather bitter. The hills about two koss 

distant. 

# 

Memorandum. — I obsqrve that, to a person at 
Kolachee, the Tukht-i-Soolim^'s northern end seems 
just abreast of him ; at Dr^bund, its centre; and at 
Choudwan, its southern end. Here we look back 

to it. 

Just before leaving Choudwan, Kutt^ Khan, the most 
influential chief of the Sheraunees, sent overtures 
through Akhoond Gool Muhommud, Babhur, and ex¬ 
pressed a wisli to have an interview. I could not wait 
for this, but encouraged him to come to me at Dera 
Ishmael Khan, when I will gladly entertain either him 
or his eldest son, with a few retainers; a plan by which 
almost any hill chief may be kept quiet and made 
useful. 

April llth .—Marched from J6g-i-Rindan toDowlut- 
walluh, between seven and eight koss. Still a barren 
plain, but more sandy than yesterday. A dirty pond 
of rain, and a triclding nullah of brackish water from 
the Kowruh Kode, or Bitter Stream, was all that our 
men hud to drink. Efifccts liiglUy medicinoi. 

About I'oui’ koss from Jog-i-Rind&n 1 turned off the 
direct road to visit Goorwallcc, or Goorwalluh, a com¬ 
pact little mud fort, which stands in an admirable 
position. It is about sixty yards square, has a rampart 
and loop-holes, and is a very serviceable affair j but the 
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well is bitter, and the garrison wealc. It is an outpost 
of Girang, on the Indus. The warden is a little, ugly 
Eusofzye, named Fakeer Muhommud, who seemed very 
happy in this out-of-the-way comer of the world, spoke 
affectionately of the fort, and only hinted that nineteen 
men were not enough to hold it. 

These Eusofzyes are as much meant for horrid out¬ 
posts where there is no water, as camels for the desert. 

4 

One of them is worth the salt of six Hindoostanecs 
in such a situation. 

A few Kuthrees’ huts are huddled round the foot of 
Goorwalluh. 

Dowlutwalluh, where we are encamped, is a large 
village, but very much the worse foi’ a siege, which it 
lately endured from the Ooshteraunees, who got into 
the outside houses, bored holes in the walls, and tired 
away from under this shelter at the K usranees in 
Dowlutwalluh fort, a dilapidated tower of burnt bricks, 
two stories hi^, with a still more dilapidated wall. In 
this fort lives the chief zumeenefur. Hot Khan, Kolachcc 
(not derived from Kolachee in the Gundapoor country, 
but a tribe of Beloochees). If the story I hear of 
him is true, the country is cither the rightful property 
of the Ooshteraunees, or else the latter conquered it 
from the Beloochees a very long time ago. It runs 
thus: Hot Khan was originally a servant of Ubdoolla 
Khan, Ooshteraunce’s father, who, as a reward, gave 
him so much ground out ot his own pastures to cul¬ 
tivate, with the very primitive agreement that each 
was to take as much of the crops as the necessities of 

l-t 2 
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his own household required. The farm throve, and at 
last Hot Khan thought it would be better to pay a light 
revenue to a regular ruler, than go share and share alike 
with a friend who was no longer useful to him. So 
he put himself under the protection of the Nuwab of 

Dera, and shook off his benefactor. Another settler, 

* 

Yoosoof Khan, Kusranee, then came and begged some 
spare lands of the Ooshteraunees; sat himself down to 
cultivate ; invited more of his countrymen to follow ; 
and when strong enough declared the lands his own, 
and allied himself with Hot Khan of Dowlutwalltih. 
The latter was getting old and paralytic, and he at 
last was as glad to give up his Dowlutwalluh farm to 
the active Yoosoof, as Yoosoof was to get the fort as a 
base of operations for the future. 

Now commenced that series of forays and raids on 
thc.Ooshteraunee lowlanders about Groorwalluh, which 
determined them to call down their mountain friends 
and expel these ungrateful Kusranees from the soil. 
Fights and murders followed; and about a month 
before 1 reached the country, the Ooshteraunees of 
hill and plain 
Kethrans, descended and laid siege to Dowlutwalluh. 
But Yoosoof, too, had summoned his dan from tlic 
rear, and though the Kusranee-s were driven out of the 
village into the fort, they defended the crazy dtadd 
with such obstinacy, that the Ooshteraunees were unable 
to take it, and drew off to recruit their strength. 

In this defence the garrison had seventeen of their 
number killed, and many wounded, and would probably 


assisted by a neighbouring tribe called 
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have been unable to sustain a second siege; but the 
report of my approach with troops and guns produced 
a timely suspension of hostihties, and I now find myself 
saddled with the dispute. 

Memorandum.—Besides the Sheyrun Pass, which 
is their boundary, the Ooshteraunees have three passes 
into their own hills: the Oormuck, which leads to the 
head-quarters of the tribe; the Vooch, or Kooeh Bharuh, 
wliich is frequented by the Powinduh caravans, and is 
in the hands of Futtel;i Khan; and Kooeh Peyor, which 

X 

is in the hands of Ubdoolla Khan. 

As our next march will take us to the Indus, and 
the tide of war will soon o’erflow, and sweep-away the 
very memory of these peaceful labours, I will here 
chromcle the happy ending of the Ooshteraunee and 
Kusranee feud. Knowing their superstitious natures, 

I called in a holy priest, and explaining to him my 
earnest wish to put an end to this bloody strife, I bade 
him take up his Koran, and foUow me to the bank of 
the Indus, where A had already assembled the chiefs 
and followers of the contending sides. There, le^iding 
in the pnest, I addressed the assembly, recounted the 
forays of the last tew years, and the barren fields and 
desolate hearths they had ocalsioned ; the consequent 
poverty of the people, and resentment of the Govern¬ 
ment ; and my own determination to toeat either party 
as an enemy who should in future bring disgrace upon 
my head, t>y appealing to tne sword, mstead of me, 
tor iustice. “ Vou know your own boundaries wcl 
enough," I said; “they are. wntteh down m your 
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hearts, though you say you have got no papers; and 
Allah secs them, though I cannot. This holy man 

v/ill swear you both on the Koran. Tell h i m a lie 

at your peril. Declare your boundaries now, once for 
all, and I will see ycu stick to them. Then there 
will be peace, and you will all cultivate, and ^et rich, 
and be good friends with Government; and there 
will be no necessity for an army to come with guns 

you could put your heads into, and blow all yoiur 

villages away like a whirlwind. As for the past, every¬ 
body’s honour is satisfied. The Kusranees pride them- 
selves on being thieves, and they stole the Ooshteraunee 
cattle; the Ooshteraunees pride themselves on being 
bravo, and they killed the Kusranees in the fight. 
Now begin a new score; shake hands; and when you 
have done swearing, come along to my tent, where 
there is a new turban for every follower, a shawl for 
every chief, and a good dinner for everybody. 

I then left them to the priest, who frightened them 
dreadfully, I was told, and then made them swear on 
the Koran to keep the peace and their own boundaries; 

after which, they all got dresses of honour, and dined 

% 

together without stabbing any one. Once only dxiring 
the war did I hoar of this peace being disturbed. 
Futtch Khan, Ooshteraunee, followed me to Mooltan, 
with all his retainers; and one day he came to me, 
boiling with rage, and requested a fiirlough: “ so many 
days to go home ; a day to stay and shoot a Kusranoc, 
who had stolen one of his goats; and so many days 
to conui back again. On his honour.” he said, “ he 


ft 
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wouk not overstay his leave, and hoped there would 
be no fight while he was away!” I had very great 
trouble to prevent his going, and he was sulky for a 
long while afterwards at having been made to pocket 
an affront: however, I have little doubt that he has 
shot the man since. 

April 1 2th. — Marched to Dera Futteh Khan on 
the Indus, at-least sixteen miles, and perhaps twenty. 
The heat of the day obliged us to move by night, but 
I could see that we were crossing a parched-up plain, 
over which never-despairing man had spread a great 
net-work of dams and banks to catch and hold the 
httle rain that falls. In the whoh; distance between 
Dowlutwalluh and Dera Futteh Khan, I saw no corn 
or vegetation of any kind. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

As this is the last chapter of this volume, and there 
will be no seeing or hearing in the next for smoke 
and artihery, I shall ask my reader, now we are at 
Dera Futteh Khan, to mount Imagination (best of 
steeds, that carries more weight than a dray-horse, is 
fleeter than Eclipse, more gentle-tempered than an 
Arab, and bears rubs as patiently as a jackass), and 
gallop half a hundred miles with me to take a peep at 
Dera Ishmael Khan, the capital of the province we 
have been wandering in so long; for we shall never be 

so near it again. 

I have never seen it but once myself, when passing 
through it in 1847. It is weU situated for a provincial 
metropolis, being close to the right bank of the Indus, 
about fifty miles north of Dera Futteh Khan, forty- 
six miles south-east of Tak, and about seventy due 
south of Lukkee, in Murwut. Its vicinity to the 
Gwaleyree Pass, and aU the winter pasture^grounds of 
the Powinduh merchants, has likewise made it the 
centre of trade between the Punjab and Cabul. 

When Mr. Elphinstone visited it in 1808, the town 

of Dera Ishmael was " situated in a large wood of date- 
trees, within a hundred yards of the Indus.”* In 1837, 

* Introduction to “ Elphinstone’s Cawbul,” p. 39. 
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Sir Alexander Burnes finds it “ on a new site, about* 
three miles from the river,” the old town having been 
“ washed into the Indus about twelve years before.”* 
This wiU not appear surprising, when I tell the reader 
that the river Indus, during the rains, flows in one 
unbroken stream from Dera to Bhukkur, a distance 


of about fifteen miles; and boats are often occupied 
two or three days ui the passage from one to the other. 
At the time I crossed (May), the Indus was running 
in three channels, a smaller branch on each side of the 

main stream, with an island six miles broad, between 
the eastern and main streams. 


Dera Ishmacl Khan is a considerable city in size, 
built of mud, and surrounded with a mud wall. It has 
unusually wide streets for a native town, and many trees 
interspersed among the houses; but. except during the 
commercial season, it must always have a desolate 
look; for it is purposely too large for its own popu¬ 
lation, to admit of the influx of the Cabul caravans, 
horse-merchants, &e. in the winter. I saw it m the 
summer, and it looked like a city of the dead. 


Before the Punjab customs were remodelled by the 

Biitish, the customs taken at Dera from the Powinduhs 

amounted to one hundred and thirty-six thousand rupees 
a-year. 


The deposed Niiwab of Dera (Sher Muhommud Khan) 
resides in the town, and spends a pension of sixty thou 
sand rupees a-yoar. In Chapter XII., I introduced 
him to the reader ns e feverish hypochoadriac, who is 

* “ Burues* Caubwl,” p. 92. 
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fanned all winter, and sits up to his waist in cold 
water all summer. 

On the eastern side of the city is a large waUed 
garden, containing two baruhdurrees (summer resi¬ 
dences) ; one built by the Nuwah, and the other by 
Prince Nao Nihal Sing. General Cortlandt fitted them 

up as a house and office for the Civil Governor. 

A quarter of a mile from the city, on the north¬ 
west, stands the fort of Ukalgurh, or the Immortal 
Fortress. It was built by Prince Nao Nihal Sing; 
is a square and regularly-built fort of burnt bricks, 
and is surrounded by a fausse hraye, but no ditch. 
In peace, it made me a very good gaol; and in irregular 
warfare it would make a very good rallying point; but 
it is of no use against regular troops and guns. The 
Sikh garrison was oiie hundred and ninety-two men, 
and their pay sixteen thousand nine hundred and 


seventy-five rupees a-year. 

Dera ishmael Khan is a very healthy spot, and well 
Suited for a cantonment. The country round it being, 
like all the Daman and D^rajat, dependent on ram for 


cultivation, is either abundantly fruitful or utterly barren, 
according as the year is one of flood or drought. 
What little lies along the Indus bank is, of course, 
an exception; and now the - Punjab is under British 
management, I doubt not that assistance will be given 
to the zumeendars to extend the irrigation by canals. 


as at Dera Ghazee Khan. The bed of an old one may 
still be traced, in a very good line, from near Puhar- 
noor. and a small expense would re-open it, and be 


a great blessing to the people. 
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The pi esent land revenue of Dera Ishmael Khan, one 

year with another, may perhaps average a lakh of rupees, 

including the trinnee, or grazing-tax, taken fi-om the 
merchants. 

And now let us get back to our camp at Dera 
Futteh Khan. 

This Dci a, which is the central one of the Ddrajat, 
is smaller than either Ishmael or Ghazee Khan; but it 
is still a considerable town, conveniently situated on 
the bank of one of the branches of the Indus. It 
contains thirty Hindoo and sixteen Muhommudan shops. 
The original town is said to have been of great size 
and stood far to the eastward of the present one. It 
WHS swept away by the Indus, and a second built more 
inland. This shared the same fate, and consequently 
the third and present colony is inferior in size and 
wealth to eitheP of its predecessors. 

The Sikhs did not call the surroimding district after 
the chief town, but Girang, after the fort of that name, 
a few mUes to the north of Dera Futteh Khan, and 
three or four from the bank of the Indus. It is a 
strong fort for that piu’t of the world; and Runjeet Sing, 
who was no bad judge, attached so much import¬ 
ance to it, that he never consigned it to the charge 
of the Nazim of the province, but kept it quite inde¬ 
pendent of his authority, in the keeping of a true Sikh, 
named Bhowanee Sing, and a gairison of seventy-one 

men, whose pay amounted to six thousand and ninety 
rupees a-ye;ir. 

I call him a true Sikh, not moi'c on account of his 

incorruptible fidelity to Runjeet and his descendimts, 
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than for his predatory instincts. The very type and 
•embodiment of the species Sikh, genus homo, is a 
highwayman in possession of a castle. Take any man 
of that nation—I care not who—and give him a mud 
tower as his earthly portion, and next week he will 
be like Ali Baba, the Captain of Forty Thieves. Let 
him alone—-that is, don^t overmatch him with kings 
and other great policemen—and he will die a great 
man. It is the history of the Punjab in a nutshell, 
Bhowanee Sing, who has led me into this philoso¬ 
phical digression, had aU the elements of a great rascal; 
and I must teU the' reader about him, in the next 
volume. He was small in stature, but his heart was 
a large and a hard one, and its piilsations were those 
of a sledge-hammer among the people round him. 
It was impossible to look at his wild elfin locks, and 
fiery eye, without clenching your fist—he looked such 
a viUain. Perched upon the battlement of Girang, he 
took an admirably just view of his position. He saw 
beneath him a plain very often fertile, if very often 

4 % 

barren, and in possession of a people who were too 
great thieves themselves not to submit to plunder as a 
law of the universe. Beyond them was a plain still 
wilder, where rich merchants fed their camels. No¬ 
thing could be easier than to ride out and take them. 
The means at his disposal were ample. There was 
a strong fort to sally out from, and come back to, and 
lock up plunder; and there was a garrison of seventy- 
one soldiers who had no objection, of course, to be 
seventy-one thieves; and who, moreover, would cost 
nothing, but be paid by Government. If the victims 
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complained to the Nazim of the province, what cared 
he for the Nazim? Was he not particularly told to 
keep himself independent ? And if they carried then* 
complaints to Lahore, he had only to send a share of 

the plunder to Lahore also. In short, Bhowanee Sing 
saw that there was a fine opening. 

Acting upon these views, he soon turned the royal 
rort of Girang into a nest of highway robbers ; the 
very people of the country were in his pay and service ; 
and he extended his operations like a net over the 
whole country between the Indus and the Ooshteraunee 
hills, the boundary of Sungurh and the boundary of 
Choudwan. Herds and herds of camels he caused the 
Beloochees to drive away; and then sallying out with 
his horsemen, he pretended to pursue them, fired blank 
cartridge till all the country echoed, routed his own 
thieves, brought the rescued camels to Girang, and then 
olaimed the gratitude of the owners, with a heavy 
ransom equal to a quarter of the value. 

And from all this there was no appeal found in 
the Punjab ; and Bhowanee Sing went on thus for 
I believe twenty years, doing evil, and growing rich. 
At last the British came; and at this point Bhowanee 
Sing would have left off, if he had been the really 
clever fellow that he had hitherto appeared. But this 
is the way with bad men; they ai'C certain to break 
down. Like ill-cast bells, they crack when they are 
hard rung. *‘\\hat is the British Resident to me?** 
said Bhowanee Sing: and he robbed on. Among 
others, one day his gang pounced upon a herd of camels 
that belonged to a Meankheyl merchant, whose name 
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(I write from memory) was, I think, Juhan Khan. 
The Meankheyls encamped hard by, took horse and 
pursued the robbers, who, finding themselves pressed, 

divided, and took separate paths across the jungle, 

, ^ * 

One party was overtaken, and the furious Meankheyls 
» 

came dovra on them sword in hand. Far in front 

^ • 

rode one on a foaming mare, and already he was within 

4 

% 

a few yards of the spoilers, when the hinder robber 

turned, stuck, the butt of his spear into the ground, 

* 

and dropping on his right knee behind it, planted his 
left foot firmly against the butt, while with both hands 
he depressed the point, and received the charge of the 
Meankheyl. Vainly the horseman tried to turn it with 
his sword; the force of his own onset lent it strength', 

4 

and entering his lungs, it issued at his back, and bore 

him to the earth. It was Juhan Khan, and he died 

tv/o days after. The rest of the pursuers stayed to 

pick up their leader, and the robbers made good their 

retreat w’ithin the gates of the fort of Girang. 

Juhan Khan’s surriving brother. Been Muhommud, 

« • * 

swore revenge; and betook himself to Mooltan, where 

* 

he heard there was a British officer. There he found 
Lieutenant Nicholson, one of the Resident’s Assistants, 
who read his petition; and writing an English note 
on the back, told him to take it on to me in Bunnoo, 
and he would get redress. I sent for Bhowanee Sing, 
who swore he had seized the camels because Juhan 
Khan would not pay his trinnee, or tax on grazing. 
Been Muhommud produced the Government receipt for 
the trinnee, and the Governor of the province deposed 

K K 
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that, had any trinncc been due, Bhowanee Sing had 
nothing to do with its collection ; so I made Bhowanee 
Sing deposit one hundred rupees for every camel, and 
the case stood over for trial, as the season for the 
return of the Powinduh caravans was expiring, and 
Dccn Muhommud could stay no longer. Meanwhile 
Bhowanee Sing was removed from his castle at Girang, 
and brought a prisoner to Lahore, where he foxmd for 


once that bribery was of no use. 

It was not till my pix'sent visit to the very scene of 

the murder, that the trial of Bhowanee Sing came on. 
His noble friends in the Lahore Durbar sent him 
honourably down, without fcthT or handcuff, and an 
escort more than a guard of cavalry. I put lum in 
irons. Then, for the first time; the people of the 
country saw th.at his day was gone. A perfect “ cloud 
of witnesses” rose up against the fallen robber; and 
when at last, after a most lahorious trial Bhowanee 


Sing was convicted, and in consideration of the lax 
law” under which he had lived, was sentenced to only 
twelve years’ imprisoinnent, and forfeitum of the deposit 
money to Dwn Nluhommnd, the brother of the mur¬ 
dered* Mcankhcyl was not the only one who thought 
the punishment a too “ impotent conclusion” to u long 

career of rapine 

Reader Bhowanee Sing ^yas but one out of hun¬ 
dreds of strong-handed oppi*cssors of the Punjab people, 
whom the British Resident and his Assistants tore up 
by the roots and flung into the fire. Our lives were 

made up of such interftrenws. 

The district of Dcra Futteh Khan {alias Giving), 
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in which Bhowanee Sing so long reigned supreme, is 
bounded on the west by the Ooshteraunee hills, including 
in that direction Dowlutwalluh and Goorwalluh; on the 
north, by the jageer of the Nuwab of Dera Ishmael 
Khan; on the east, by the Indus; and bn the south, by 
the district of Sungurh; its border village in that 

direction being Mor Jungec. 

Its land is of that nature that the people never 

know whether they are to have a har\’^est or not. The 
strip which lies sdong the Indus bank is of course irri¬ 
gated by Persian wheels, and a few villages on the 
Sungurh border obtain partial irrigation from over¬ 
flowing branches of the Viihowa Rode, which they 
take great pains to retain by means of dams. One 
village, named Sheikh'Vudda, on the northern boimdary 
of the district, is occasionally reached by the refuse of 
the Loonee river from Koliichee, an indication of the 
course of that stream which I vainly endeavoured to 
obtain in the Gundapdor country, which it waters. 
The rest of the cultivation of Dera Futtch Khan is 
entirely dependent on rain; and when I w’as there in 
1 848, there had been none for several seasons. Under 
grinding rulers, the condition of the cultivators of such 
a district is pitiable enough. Their eyes are nevi-r on 

their fields, but on the sky, looking anxiously for a 

Bright is the day to them when 

heaven is overcast. If rain falls in never so small a 
quantity, it is caught in a network of traps, which cover 
the country, and are called “luts ; and the harvest is 

But if there is no raln,tKereis 

KK2 


rain-bearing cloud. 


d ' 

secure and plentitul. 
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still revenue to be paid; and the people have only two 
resources—the highway and the usurer’s shop, 

4 

■ This is one main reason why this district is full of 
tbic^'cs (although its beinpr on the border of Mooltan 
province, no doubt gave facilitv to plunder) ; and a 
udicious magistrate would here sensibly diminish crime 
by dL'aliug tenderly with the revenue. 1 do not mean 
to forego it; for if properly estimated at the settlement, 
there sFiould be no reason to do that; but give the 
people time. Tliey are too poor to bear a money 
settlement, if they have to pay the yearly average in 
advanee for two or three years before they get a crop 
and a remuneration; a circumstance which may happen 
to almost every country of the D^j&t: and therefore 
I ^vould recommend, that, in the peculiar case of these 
countries, the revenue account he kept floating for three 
years, if required by the seasons; in which case, the 
aggregate revenue of the three years would, I feel 
assured, be easily and cheerfully paid in money. The 
people, of coui*se, call out for revenue in kind; but 
a money settlement, on the indulgent principle I have 
mentioned, would soon be found far better. 

The returns of five years showed, in 1848, an 
average revenue of twenty-two thousand two hundred 
and fifty-one rupees, exeluslve of that of Goorwalluh, 
occupied by the Ooshteraunces, which was quite nomi¬ 
nal. From this my settlement struck off about two 
thousand rupees, and returned five per cent, of the 
remainder to heads of villages for trouble of collec¬ 
tion. 

There were ninety-nine thousand six hundred and 
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fifty-seven ghoomaos of land under cultivation, including 
Dowlutwalluh and Goorwalliih; of which ninety- one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-nine were entirely 
dependent on rain, three thousand nine hundred and 
thirty irrigated by the river, and four thousand and 

sixty-eight by wells. 

Within the boundaries of the district there remained 
unoccupied forty-eight thousand four hundred and thirty- 
one ghoomaos capable of cultivation, -and forty-two 
thousand one himdred and ninety-seven waste. 

There were one hundred and ninety-one wells, and 
one thousand one hundred and forty-seven ploughs, ex¬ 
clusive of the lands of Dowlutwalluh and Goorwalluh, 
from neither of which was any return obtained. The 
former had ten lihousand, and the latter twenty thousand 
ghoomaos under cultivation; so that the one thousand 
one hundred and forty-seven ploughs worked sixty-nine 
thousand six hundred and fifty-seven ghoomaos, or each 
plough sixty-one on an average; and each well watered 
twenty-one ghoomaos. There were two hundred and 

one shops, as follows: 


Hindoo grain-dealers • • 

Washermen 

Weavers . • • • 

Oilmen * • • • 

Butchers . • 

Dyers 

Shoemakers and other \irorkers in 

T 

Potters . . • • 

Carnooters • • • • 


Total 


leather 


92 

17 

42 

3 
6 
I 

30 

4 

5 
1 

2Cl 
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History of the people, and how they became possessed 
of the Dera Futteh Khan country, I have none to tell; 
for scarcely had I concluded the above revenue settle¬ 
ment, and trial of Bhowanee Sing, when the Mooltan 
war broke out; and, instead of asking heads of villages 
how many granrlfathers they had, I began to inquire 

how many sons and grandsons they could bring into the 
field. 


But I do not much regret it; as, had I had abundant 
leisure to inquire, it is doubtful whether much satis¬ 
factory history could have been elicited; for this reason, 
that the people are not all of one tribe, like the Mur- 
wutees of Mur\vut, the Esaukhcylccs of Esaukheyl, the 
Dowlutkheyls of Tiik, the Gundapoors of Kolachce, the 
Meankheyls of Drabund, and the Babhurs of Choudwan 
all of whom have their distinct family history; but 
the occupants of Dera Futteh Khan have no common 
denomination or descent. There are settlers of the 
tribes of Kolachce, Nootkance, Dustees, Luskimees, 
Kusranecs. Kethrans, Goormanecs, Mirrances, MuM- 


nuhs, Chunnurs, Murrells, Blmttecs, Khirs, Sohruhs— 
all of whom, I believe, have only this in common, 
that they are of the Beluoeh niitlon; and besides these, 
there arc the Ooshteraunees and Boozdars from the 


Mountains of Solomon ; Juts from the Punjab ; Moon- 

deyruhs, a class of fakeers, of Jut origin; and Sheikhs 
and Syuds from all quarters. 


And the same remark holds good with reference to 
Dera Ishmael Khan, the zumeendars of which district 
Are mixed races, though I have not their names. 

It is probable, therefore, that countries in which 
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fragments of so many tribes have been able to establish 
themselves have never had any powerful indigenous 
people, and never been the scene ot tliosc national 
struggles, aggressions, and conquests, wliich are the 

broad facts and landmarks of history. 1 he si m pie 

0 

fact of the two Deras (Ishmacl and Fiittoh Khan) 
havino' been founded towards the close of the fiftcentlx 

O 

century, by a Belooch settler of the tribe Dodaee, 
named MuUick Sohrab, along with his sons, Ishmacl 
and Futteh, who came from the distant land of !Mukran, 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean, has already been 
narrated to the- reader in the opening of tlic first chapter, 
and is perhaps the most interesting record of tlieir 
whole history which the most diligent rcscareli could 

4 

bring to light. 

Reader, our journey through the Upper Dcrajat, or 
the province of Ucra Ishmacl IChun, is accomplished. 
The messenger of ill-news, with his blood-red letter- 
bag,* is even now being ferried over the Indus; and 
soon our ears, so dull to coming evil, must catch the 
heavy fall ©f his weary, dust-muffled foot, as lie tries 
to finish with a run. The timid dove of Peace, which 
only now had ventured to alight upon tliis land of 
revolution, is startled once again, unfolds her trembling 
wings, and spreads them for a long, long flight upon 

the storm of War.* 

* It is the custom in India to affix a small piece of red cloth 
to an express despatch, as a syuibol of its imi>ort to Ufe and 
, death. In the Punjab, the entire letter-bag used to be made 
of red materials, and, as in the present instance, conreyed but 
too frequently a just summary of its contents. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I 

A Vizeeree cliief once gave me the following list of all the 
tribes he could remember belonging to the two great branches of 
the Vizeeree nation; and though uninteresting to the general 
reader, I append them here as useful to any political officer 
whose duty may carry him across the Indus. 


ViZEEREEb. 



AHMUDZYES. OTMANZYES. 


♦Spirkye. 

*Bukka Kheyl. 

*H4thee BJieyL 

♦Janee Kheyl. 

*Beezund Kheyl. 

♦Mullick Shahee 

♦Oomurzye. 

Seypulye. 

Zilly Kheyl. 

Populye. 

Toozy Kheyl. 

Neeahmye. 

Khoojul Kheyl. 

iSudgye. 

Gungee Kheyl. 

Eusogye. 

Khoouee Kheyl. 

Battye. 
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AHMUDZYES. 


Payinduh Kheyl. 

*Sirkee Kheyl. 
Shoojuh Kheyl. 
Sir-Shoojuh Kheyl. 
Badin Kheyl. 


OTMAKZTBS. 

Khosallye. 

Shlh Meeryc. 
Bobiilye. 

Meer Alye. 

Ddt4 Kheyl. 
Mudda Kheyl. 
B^la Kheyl. 
Mdhmood Kheyl 
Micheq Kheyl. 
Toowul Kheyl. 
Moot Kheyl, 


Those marked ^ were the tribes which intruded themselves 

into Buniioo; and as I afterwards had full opportunity of 

becoming acquainted with their ramifications, I append, them 
also for the benefit of others. 


DETAIL OF THE VIZEEREE SELLERS IN BUNNOO. 


division. 


TRIBE. 



FAMILY. 


1« MUMVND KUBTL. 

Gruunee KheyL 
lK>Iyuh Kheyl. 

Mirza Kheyl. 

Khojee Kheyl. 
Qwiredda KheyL 
Fatma Kheyl. 

Khildt KheyL 

2. SOODDAN KHBTI,. 

Alee Kheyl. 


THBXR CHIEFS. 


Moorsil Khan- 

Nuwob. 

Kheem Shdh. 

Ulmurr. 

Muzdoor. 

Soudk. 

Lubb. 


Summund, and 
Abmud Shah. 
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DETAIL OF THE VI2EEREE SETTLERS IN BUNNOO. 


DIVISION# 


ff 


$9 


99 


99 


TRIBE. 


FAMILY# 


Ahmudzye. Spirkye. 


Hathee 

Kheyl. 


Beezund 

Kheyl. 


Oomurzyec 



Sirkee 

Kheyl. 


Otmanzy^ 


Bukka 

Kheyl. 


TBEIB CHIEFS. 


2. SOODDAN KHEYL. 

Ubdul Kheyl. 
Zurgur Kheyl. 
Ditt&n Kheyl. 

GuUee Kheyl. 

Bukhol Kheyl. 

Suddee Kheyl. 

L| Buggon Kheyl. 

Dodee Kheyl. 

Poorbuh Kheyl. 

Puttol Kheyl. 

Zuddul Kheyl. 
Moosuh Kheyl. 
Oolleegye. 

Esau Kheyl. 
Burkhon Kheyl. 
Bozuh Kheyl. 

Plrg& Kheyl- 
Zummee Kheyl. 
Looddunaie. 

Poeeh Kheyl. 

Syud Kheyl. 


Toluh Kheyl. 
Boluh Kheyl. 


Koorthna. 
jan Baz. 

B^hdah. 

Akhoond Ibraheem. 
f Dowlutjln. 

I Mhmool. 
r Sallush. 

J Shirbut. 

I^Moosh. 

Swahn Khau. 

J Azeem. 

\ Sullor. 

Zumturruh. 

{ Ibbut and 
Shum^dee. 




Not known. 


fi 


Jknee 

KheyL 



Surdee Kheyl. 
Nunnee Kheyl. 

TUKHTEB KHEYL. 

1. Moreeb Kheyl, or 
Ishraacl Kheyl. 

2. Khan Kheyl. 
Diyaii Kheyl, 
MulUck Shhhee. 
Indee Kheyl. 
Bucchakhye. 


Sheikh Peykb. 
SullStt, . 
Doorannaie. 
Munjh. 

Mundutt. 

Koeem. 
Pey^wand. 
Peyyovee. 

Meera Khan. 
Shumrode. 
Shahbaz. 
Nooraiee. 
hill Meer. 
Murwutt. 

{ Ghhsim and 
Neeahzee. 
r Abbds Khan and 
\ Ghuznee. . 


} 


J4n Buhkdoor. 
Adil Shhh. 

Annutt Shhh. 
Muzzye. 
ShUhb&s Khan. 
Zurcef. 


Note.— As the Vizeerces have no written language, talk 
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very coarse Pushtoo, and have veiy peculiar names, the prece- 

Table may contain some mistakes in pronunciation, but is 
I know, generally correct. * 


CHAPTER VI. 


The coins sent home by Major ReyneU Taylor, procured from 
the ruins of Akra, in Bunnoo, were as follow ; 

1. Silver coin of Strata, a Bactrian King, which has been 

described by Mr. W. S. W. Vaux. of the British Museum, in a 

Paper read before the Numismatic Society, December 20th, 
1849, to the following effect: 

Obvekse : — BASIAEQS EIII4>ANOYS SOTHPOS 
STPATDNOS. 

Bust of the King to the right, draped on the shoulders, and 
head laureate. 

Reverse ; —(In Bactrian Pali) Mdhdrtlj^sii, Tejamasa. 

Tddatasa. Stdtasa-(The Great King, illustrious, the Saviour- 
otrato.) 

Minerva Promachus standing to the right; m ner nght 
hand a thunderbolt, in her left a shield, and over her left arm 

the ^gis. in tront the monogram 

This coin was unknown to Numismatists at the time oi tne 
publication of Professor Wilson's learned »Ariana Antique ;» 
and as yet there is only one similar, which had been pre¬ 
viously purchased of Mr. Thomas, of the Bengal Civi Service, 
y the British Aluseum, iu the autumn of 1849. No age or 
place has, therefore, been yet assigned it, with any certainty, 
among Bactrian coins ; but it is supposed, by Mr. Vaux, to 
be ol he first century, and probably between a.d. 80 and 90. 

. A silver com of Ilernneus, a Greek Prince of Bactria, 
who reigned, according to Professor Wilson, n.c. 98. The coins 
01 this King are common, and a fuU description of their varieties 
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with plates. 'Will be found in Professor Wilson’s » Ariana An- 
tiqna,” p. 292. 

3, A small silver coin of Demetrius. Kiner of Bactna. b.c. 190 ; 
of sufficient rarity to claim a separate description. Mr. Vaux 
says: “It is an obole, and similar to that which has been 
published by Professor Wilson, in his “ Ariana,” p. 233, and 

engraved in Plate II, No. 4. . • , 

“ Obverse -.—Bust of the King turned to the right, with 

the neck bare, and wearing a helmet in the shape of an 
elephant’s head,* 

» Reverse :_BASIAEtlS AHMHTPIOY. Type: a naked 
figure of Hercules standing in the field of tne com, with his 
ri-ht hand raised Rbove his head, and his left supporting the 
club and the Uon’s skin. To the left of the figure is the 


monogram 
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^ .. coin of Mahmood of Ghninee; one of the 

greatest of conquerors, whose empire, in the eleventh century, 
extended “ from the Tigris to the Ganges, and from the Jaxartes 
to the Persian Gulf.”t Consequently, it included Bunnoo. 

The four coins above-mentioned were all presented by Major- 
General Taylor, Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Military 
College. Sandhurst, to the British Museum; besides which the 
Major-General kindly informs me, his son sent him from Akra, 
one small gold coin ^not named, and probably defaced), and one 
very perfect little silver coin, with a loop of silver affixed, pro¬ 
cured from an Afghan soldier, who wore it round his neck, of 
Nioephorus Antimachus'. a Bactrian King, who lived 150 b.c. 
Not only the legend, but the Victory on one side, and a 

* The elephant-helmet is an interesting circumstance as 

this coin having been found at Akra. in Bunnoo; for , 

to Demetrius' conquests “ in India, that is, on the south of the Hindu Kusa. 

-^Professor JVilsofCs AtitmUi 228, 9. 

t P^per read by Mr. Vaux before the -Numismatic Society, Decembe 

20th, 1849. 

J “ Elphinstone/’ p. 141. 
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horse on the other, are beautifully executed, and quite per¬ 
fect.* 


There is one copper coin, of an uncertain King of Bactria; 
but the inscription is “ Great King of Kings, the Preser\'er.”t 
Menander. Name in Greek, and Bactrian Pali on alter¬ 



nate sides. Minerva. Monogram 

« 

Apollodotus. Names in Greek, and Bactrian Pali. Bull.§ 
Thus, from these ruins of Akra, in Bunnoo, we have in this 
one collection alone, coins ranging over twelve hundred years, 
the oldest of which is two thousand and forty years old.jl Th^ 


* This is probably the Hemidracbm, described by Professor ‘Wilson at 
page 274 of his Ariana“King, with Macedonian cap and fillet, on a 
gallopping horse, to the right.*’ Wilson dates him 140 b.c., and Lassen, 
165. 

t Who this King was is not known, “ as his coins,** says Wilson, p. 332, 
“ Ariana,** “ offer the characteristic peculiarity of being without a name. 
It is also characteristic of the same coins, with a very few and doubtful 
exceptions, to have a Greek legend only,*' They are found, says the same 
authority, at Beghram, in Afghanistan, in many of the topes in the Punjab, 
and even in Central India, as at Benares, and in Malwa; and the Professor 
comes to the conclusion, that “ he must have reigned chiefly, if not alto¬ 
gether, ill India, at least in the Punjab, by the abundance of his coins in the 
west of Hindoostan. The same consideration, as well as the freshness ot 
the coins, and the style of the inscription, combine to place him subse> 
quent to the Christian Era, although possibly within the first centurj'.*’ 
t “ According to Strabo,** says Wilson, “ Menander was one of those 
Bactrian Kings by whose victories the boundaries of the kingdom were 
chiefly extended ^tqwqrds the cast.** He crossed the Sutlej, and passed east¬ 
wards as far as the Jumna, according to the same writer; but Professor 
Wilson comes to the conclusion “ that he never was King oX Bactria, 
but that he reigned (u.c. 12G) over an extensive tract from the foot of the 
Paropamisan Mountains to the sea,** and was “a conqueror of the neigh- 
bouring proviuccs.**— Jriana, pp. 280—2. 

§ Ihc dale assigned by Wilson to Apollodotus is 110 B.c., and “the 
humped Indian o\ is supposed to “evidence the Indian dominion of 
Apollodotus.** See “Ariana,** p. 288. 

II Demetrius.u.c. 190. 

Autimachus.. 150. 


[Menander 
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evidence they afford entitles ns to rnnclude that for two him- 
dred years before, and one hundred years after the Christian 
Era, Bunnoo was under the sovereignty of Kings of Grecim 
origin For the interval 'which follows between Strato and the 
Ghuznee conqueror, we must resort to the general history of 
the classic Paropamisus, which records the re-establishment of 
Hindoo rule abo«t the third century, and the existence of 
Hindoo Rajthsin the eighth century, in Sindh and Cabul.* 
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